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knowledge,  where  such  a  delicate  machine 
as  the  human  frame  is  concerned,  is  indeed 
of  but  little  avail ;  and  what  intimate 
knowledge,  we  may  ask,  had  our  fathers 
of  the  minute  structure  of  the  human 
frame  ?  or,  what  aids  had  they  to  help 
them  in  diagnosing  the  condition  of  a  part 
when  in  a  state  of  disease  ?  Ask  an  en¬ 
gineer  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  defec¬ 
tive  working  of  some  complicated  machine 
placed  in  some  close  and  impervious  cavity, 
and  you  ask  the  same  seemingly  unanswer¬ 
able  question  that  was  put  to  the  physician 
of  the  past  century  touching  the  human 
machine,  a  thousand  times  more  delicate 
and  complicated  than  anything  that  has 
been  framed  by  human  hands.  Behind 
the  chest  and  abdominal  walls  lay  the 
whole  mystery  of  life,  w’ith  whose  faulty 
working  our  fathers  could  do  little  more 
than  guess  at ;  for  wanting  the  special  arms 
of  precision,  with  which  we  are  now  fur¬ 
nished,  they  could  only  work  blindly  in  the 
dark,  and  get  at  the  truth  by  post-mortem 
knowledge.  Let  us  imagine  the  modem 
physician  deprived  of  the  tools  he  familiar¬ 
ly  uses  to  diagnose  the  conditions  of  a  part 
—the  stethoscope,  for  instance.  How  utterly 
lost  he  would  be :  the  heart  and  the  lungs, 
the  organs  by  which  our  breath  and  blo^ 
circulate,  would  be  to  him  as  a  closed  book. 
All  the  delicate  gradations  of  sound,  by 
which  he  knows  as  clearly  as  though  he 
saw  with  his  eyes  the  exact  departure  of 
these  organs  from  their  normal  condition 
and  from  their  healthy  functions,  would  be 
to  him  as  though  they  had  never  existed. 
The  surgeon  equally  was  at  a  loss  to  discri¬ 
minate  the  nature  of  pulsating  tumors,  and 
the  condition  of  disease  in  arteries.  The 
laryngoscope,  again,  enables  the  eye  to 
penetrate  down  the  larynx,  and  by  the 
speculum  insight  is  given  into  the  utems. 
By  the  still  more  wonderful  aid  to  science 
given  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  may 
be  said  to  enter  the  very  brain,  and  see, 
as  it  were  on  an  index,  the  condition  of 
the  cerebral  nerves  and  outer  cranial  cir¬ 
culation. 

An  entrance  is  gained  in  many  directions 
into  what  to  our  forefathers  must  have  ai>- 
peared  the  impregnable  citadel  of  the 
body.  The  enormous  gain  to  the  study  of 
disease  we  have  thereby  acquired  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate.  New  instruments 
are  leading  to  new  trains  of  thought.  They 
are  teaching  us  how  vain  are  many  old 
emedies  and  forms  of  practice,  a  negative 


gain  humanity  should  be  thankful  for. 
They  are  opening  up  new  visions  of  the 
truth  of  which  we  formerly  had  no  glimpse, 
and  they  are  preparing  the  way  to  decisive 
triumphs,  on  the  verge  of  which  we  may 
now  be  said  to  hang.  If,  however,  we 
may  congratulate  the  present  age  on  these 
mechanical  helps  to  scientific  inquiry,  we 
must  not  forget  that  they  are  but  the  neces¬ 
sary  outcome  of  a  previous  growing  know¬ 
ledge.  The  time  was  ripe  for  them.  Theo¬ 
retical  truths  demanded  to  be  verified  by 
practical  proof,  which  by  slow  degrees  is 
being  laid  before  us. 

Neither  must  we  forget  to  pay  a  just 
tribute  to  another  instrument  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  very  ^oundwork  for  all  our  just 
ideas  of  the  ultimate  anatomy  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  tlie  functions  of  the  different  or¬ 
gans  of  the  human  body — the  microscope. 
By  the  aid  of  this  wonderful  instrument 
the  oxy -hydrogen  light  records  permanent¬ 
ly,  by  means  of  photography,  a  whole  world 
of  facts  of  which  we  only  formerly  caugh  t 
transient  glimpses.  The  marvellously  de¬ 
licate  organisation  hereby  opened  up  to  the 
physiologist  only  fills  him  with  deeper 
wonder  than  ever  at  the  delicate  machinery' 
by  which  life  is  carried  on,  and  warns  him 
of  the  rough  handling  nature  has  to  fight 
against  in  the  proceedings  of  practitioners 
of  our  yet  imperfect  art. 

To  recur,  however,  to  the  more  practical 
portion  of  our  subject,  and  dealing  first 
with  the  surgical  art,  we  may  broadly  state 
that  its  triumphs  during  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  may  be  said  to  be  three — the  use  of 
Anaesthetics,  Lithotrity,  and  Ovariotomy. 
But,  although  these  may  be  said  to  be  the 
leading  ix)ints,  yet  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  what  are  termed  the  minor 
points  of  surgery,  which  make  little  show, 
possibly  confer  by  theif  wide-spread  opera¬ 
tions  a  still  greater  blessing  upon  humanity 
than  the  greater  operations ;  but  we  shall 
have  ample  occasion  to  refer  to  these  here¬ 
after. 

We  shall  refer 

isL  To  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  the 
performance  of  surgical  operations, 
whilst  the  patient  is  unconscious,  or 
insensible  to  pain. 

andly.  To  the  invention  of  instru¬ 
ments  by  which  a  stone  in  the  blad¬ 
der  may  be  crushed  and  washed 
away  in  fragments,  instead  of  being 
cut  out  of  the  bladder  whole. 

3rdly.  The  removal  of  diseased  ovaria. 
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To  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  undoubtedly  due  the  merit  of 
having  first  introduced  chloroform  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  an  anaesthetic  agent.  As  early  as 
1831  its  composition  was  made  known  by 
Sonkeren,  and  the  next  year  by  Liebig, 
but  by  these  chemists  the  investigation  was 
merely  made  as  a  part  of  scientific  inquiry. 
The  re-discovery  by  Simpson  in  1847  was, 
however,  entirely  independent  of  these  pre¬ 
vious  investigations,  and  its  use  as  an  an¬ 
aesthetic.  was  entirely  due  to  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  our  accomplished  townsman. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfectly  new  invention,  a  dis¬ 
covery  coming  fresh  at  once  from  the  brain 
like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove. 
There  are  always  some  antecedent  move¬ 
ments  in  the  same  direction,  some  play 
about  the  central  idea  before  the  final  step 
is  taken,  and  this  was  the  case  with  chloro¬ 
form.  As  early  as  1800  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  suggested  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  and  indeed  it  was  used  in  dental  sur¬ 
gery  by  Dr.  Evans,  in  Paris,  and  by  Dr. 
Horace  Wells,  in  Halifax,  United  States, 
in  1844.  Sulphuric  ether  was  also  employ¬ 
ed  at  Boston  in  1846 ;  but  these  agents 
were  either  so  disagreeable  in  their  odor, 
or  so  inapplicable  to  the  major  operations 
in  surgery,  owing  to  their  want  of  persist¬ 
ency,  that  they  had  no  chance  of  establish¬ 
ing  themselves  as  permanent  agents  in  the 
annihilation  of  human  suffering,  either 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  operating 
knife,  or  during  the  agony  of  ordinary  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  perfect  quiescence  of  the  patient 
whilst  under  any  of  the  great  surgical 
operations  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  to  the  operator,  but  to 
the  patient.  The  very  fright  and  terror 
induced  by  the  sight  of  the  knife,  and  the 
,  anticipation  of  the  coming  trial,  is  suffici¬ 
ent  to  depress  to  an  alarming  degree  per¬ 
sons  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and 
especially  those  in  whom  any  heart  affec¬ 
tion  renders  the  possibility  of  shock  highly 
dangerous.  It  is  well  known  that  pain 
and  terror  prolonged  for  any  length  of 
time  is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  ill  effect  from  the  operation. 
Instances  are  indeed  common  in  the  books, 
in  which  patients  have  died  on  the  operat¬ 
ing-table,  before  the  knife  has  been  used, 
from  the  terrible  effect  of  shock.  Even  in 
the  natural  ofieration  of  parturition,  when 
complications  or  obstructions  have  ensued 
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which  require  the  aid  of  instruments,  death 
is  not  by  any  means  an  infrequent  result 
of  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  strain 
upon  the  vital  powers ;  and  it  was  to  ob¬ 
viate  these  mischances  that  Sir  James  Simp¬ 
son  first  introduced  this  powerful  agent  in 
ameliorating  the  pangs  of  labor. 

Like  every  new  art  when  first  introduced 
it  was  met  by  some  of  the  profession  with 
mistrust.  The  world  had  gone  on,  they 
said,  for  thousands  of  years  without  any 
interference  with  the  physiological  pains  of 
labor ;  not  only  were  they  harmless,  but 
necessary  as  a  safeguard  for  the  mother. 
In  this  instance,  indeed,  not  only  a  certain 
portion  of  the  medical  profession  set  their 
faces  against  the  employment  of  the  new 
agent,  but  the  clergy  denounced  it  as  a 
wicked  interference  with  a  divine  decree : 
‘To  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  ; 
in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  chil¬ 
dren.’  This  sentence  was  quoted  as  a 
spiritual  injunction,  which  at  once  set  the 
fiat  of  the  Almighty  against  the  supposed 
unnatural  interference  with  His  will.  We 
are  all  too  familiar  with  similar  outcries  of 
the  ignorant  made  against  the  discovery  of 
Jenner  in  the  last  century,  and  which  are 
still  repeated  to  this  day  by  the  ‘  peculiar 
people,’  who,  under  the  influence  of  a 
crass  fanaticism,  suffer  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  rather  than  submit  to  the  law,  which 
in  the  interest  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
of  the  community,  makes  vaccination  com¬ 
pulsory.  The  best  answer  to  these  absurd 
objections  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
chloroform  has  now  been  used  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  instances  in  relieving  the  pangs  of 
maternity,  not  only  without  any  evil  effect, 
but  to  the  relief  of  many  of  the  ill  conse¬ 
quences  which  follow  prolonged  labor- 
pains.  In  fact,  anaesthenisation  in  midwi¬ 
fery  is  now  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 
The  extreme  agony  which  the  parturient 
woman  has  hitherto  looked  upon  as  inse¬ 
parable  to  her  condition  is  now  By  the  aid 
of  art  wholly  abolished.  In  different  sur¬ 
gical  operations  where  time  is  required  in 
dissecting  away  diseased  parts,  the  gain  to 
the  surgeon  is  of  equal  importance  as  to 
the  patient.  We  may  safely  say  that  many 
operations  are  now  possible  that  would  not 
have  been  attempted  before  anaesthesia 
were  employed.  The  requisite  stillness 
and  equanimity  necessary  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  delicate  and  tedious  operations, 
without  their  aid,  could  not  have  been  ob- 
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tained.  For  instance,  excision  of  the  jaw, 
of  the  scapula,  and  the  shoulder-joint, 
w’ould  have  entailed  too  much  prolonged 
suffering  to  have  justified  any  surgeon  in 
such  operations.  Thus  the  discovery  of 
the  new  agent  may  be  justly  debited  with 
new  methods  of  operations,  especially  in 
that  new  but  beneficent  ’ait,  so  justly 
named  by  Sir  William  Fergusson — its 
principal  originator — as  Conservative  Sur¬ 
gery. 

But  the  use  of  chloroform  has  its  draw¬ 
backs,  and  is  in  a  measure  supplanted  by 
other  and  more  eligible  sister  compounds, 
such  as  methylene.  The  public  is  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  the  introduction 
of  this  anaesthetic  agent,  which  has  been 
used  by  Mr.  Wells,  distinguished  for  his 
skill  and  success  in  the  operation  known 
as  ovariotomy,  nearly  three  hundred  times. 

The  second  great  operation  of  the  past 
half-century  must  be  deemed  the  brilliant 
one  of  lithotrity.  Fifty  years  ago,  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  a  stone  in 
the  bladder,  the  time-honored  operation  of 
lithotomy,  or  of  opening  the  bladder  and 
withdrawing  the  stone  whole,  was  the  only 
method  of  cure  for  a  most  painful  and,  if 
neglected,  mortal  disease.  About  forty 
years  ago  the  attention  of  surgeons  in  this 
country  was  drawn  by  Heurteloup  and 
Costello  to  the  simple  expedient  of  crush¬ 
ing  the  stone  by  means  of  a  peculiar  in¬ 
strument  passed  into  the  bladder,  seizing 
w'ith  its  forceps-like  teeth  and  crushing  the 
stone,  sweeping  out  the  larger  particles 
with  a  scoop,  and  washing  away  the  finer 
dust  by  means  of  an  injected  stream  of 
water.  The  operation  was  so  simple,  as 
compared  with  the  formidable  application 
of  the  knife  applied  to  such  a  sensitive  organ 
as  the  bladder,  that  the  very  dignity  of  sur- 
(  gery  seemed  lowered  by  its  introduction. 

The  fight  between  the  lithotritists  and 
the  lithotomists  became  exceedingly  lively, 
and  in  the  clash  of  opinions  the  truth  itself 
became  clouded.  Now,  however,  that 
time  has  cooled  the  heat  of  partisans, 
and  the  race  of  lithotomists  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  manipulative  power 
has  passed  away,  and  that  Weiss  has  so 
greatly  improved  the  crushing  instrument, 
the  great  merits  of  the  new  operation  have 
been  finally  accepted,  and  in  no  c^e 
would  a  surgeon  propose  the  operation 
with  a  knife  where  the  lithotrite  could 
effect  his  purpose.  It  is  true  the  operation 
for  crushing  is  no  longer  considered  so  sim¬ 


ple  and  harmless’a  procedure  as  at  first ;  but 
the  records  of  the  two  operations  by  the  same 
hand  show  such  a  preponderating  mor¬ 
tality  from  the  use  of  the  knife,  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  great 
gain  that  has  accrued  to  surgery  by  the 
introduction  of  the  modem  mechanical 
process. 

Sir  William  Fergusson,  in  giving  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  two  operations,  says : — 

“  I  have  personally  treated  271  cases — 162  l)y 
lithotomy,  and  109  by  lithotrity  ...  of  these 
271,  I  have  lost  47  ;  and  that  shows  a  mortality 
of  something  more  than  one  in  seven — not  a  bad 
average  as  operations  for  stone  go  :  but  lithotrity 
cases  included,  I  consider  it  low  indeed.  And  I 
have  now  to  state  that  which  I  look  upon  as  of 
high  interest  in  the  modern  history  of  surgery. 
Of  these  271  cases,  219  were  adults;  no  h.ive 
been  treated  by  lithotomy,  and  of  that  number  33 
have  died;  109  have  been  treated  by  lithotrity, 
and  of  that  number  12  have  died !  ’ 

The  advantage  shown  by  these  figures 
in  favor  of  the  crushing  process  is  signifi¬ 
cant  enough,  but  some  manipulators  may 
have  given  even  a  higher  proportion  of 
successful  cases.  Sir  Henry  I'hompson, 
whose  skill  in  this  operation  has  become 
so  notorious,  could,  we  fancy,  give  more 
favorable  evidence  of  the  modem  operation 
than  the  Sergeant  Surgeon ;  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  one  hand  is  of  immense  advan¬ 
tage,  as  it  leaves  no  loophole  for  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  advantage  was  due  to  espe¬ 
cial  skill.  The  question  of  the  advisability 
of  the  use  of  an  anx-sthetic  during  this 
operation  has  been  much  discussed ;  but 
we  much  question  if  lithotrity  would  have 
attained  to  its  present  success  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  pain-destroying  agent,  con¬ 
sidering  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  part 
involved,  and  the  necessity  for  quietude 
thereby  necessitated.  By  its  aid  the 
merits  of  the  operation,  when  seen  at  its 
best,  afford  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
the  surgeon’s  art.  It  is,  however,  just 
possible  that  a  still  less  painful  operation 
may  be  the  boast  of  the  coming  surgeon. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
to  dissolve  certain  kinds  of  soluble  stones 
by  means  of  an  electric  current  conducted 
into  the  bladder ;  and  among  the  wonders 
performed  by  this  new  servant  of  man  we 
should  be  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  it 
performing  this  operation  in  a  perfectly 
painless  manner. 

The  operation  of  ovariotomy,  which  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  heroic  ope¬ 
rations  now  performed,  must  be  looked 
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upon,  like  many  others  we  have  to  men¬ 
tion,  as  only  a  re-discovery  of  an  old 
method  of  cure  under  better  auspices,  and 
in  more  intelligent  hands.  Until  within 
these  last  fifteen  years,  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  wound  made — really  the 
Caesarian  operation,  as  regards  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  incision  required — caused  it  to 
be  virtualljr  set  aside  by  surgeons  as  un¬ 
justifiable,  in  consequence  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  in  many  instances  of  successfully 
carrying  it  through  after  the  incision  had 
been  made,  and  upon  the  high  mortality 
attending  its  performance,  even  in  the 
cases  most  favorable  to  the  operation.  In 
1838  Mr.  Lawrence  denounced  attempts 
to  treat  diseased  ovaries  by  surgical  ope¬ 
ration  ‘  as  dangerous  to  the  character  of 
the  profession and  the  review  of  which 
Sir  John  Forbes  was  the  editor  said  that 
‘whenever  an  operation  so  fearful  in  its 
nature  was  performed  a  fundamental 
principle  of  medical  morality  was  out¬ 
raged.’ 

It  was  under  these  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
began  to  perform  the  operation  in  1858. 
At  that  time  it  had  only  been  performed 
once  successfully  in  any  of  our  large 
metropolitan  hospitals;  and  no  case  of 
complete  success  had  ever  occurred  in 
Scotland.  Yet  now  Mr.  Spencer  Wells’ 
operations  amount  to  more  than  500 ;  the 
mortality  among  the  whole  of  the  private 
cases  is  24’23  per  cent.,  though  in  a  series 
of  100  cases  it  was  only  14  per  cent.,  and 
the  mortality  on  total  of  Samaritan  Hos¬ 
pital  cases  is  26*66  percent.  Dr.  Keith  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  equally  successful; 
and  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  Dr.  Bird,  and  others 
have  performed  equally  good  services,  and 
done  their  part  in  adding  to  the  stores  of 
our  knowledge.  The  operation  is  now  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  is  recognised  as 
perfectly  legitimate.  The  remedy,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  imperatively  de¬ 
manded  by  the  hopelessness  of  the  disease, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  dropsy  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  patient’s  life  miserable,  and 
which  inevitably  proved  fatal.  The  tem¬ 
porary  relief  yielded  by  tapping  could 
never  be  repeated  many  times,  and  these 
at  short  intervals,  and  then  death  closed 
the  scene,  often  in  young  women  just  en¬ 
tering  upon  life.  The  boldness  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  who  revived  the  operation  was  only 
justified  by  his  success.  He  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  women 


through  his  hand,  have  been  saved  from 
inevitable  death,  have  recovered  excellent 
health,  and  have  borne  children.  Conti¬ 
nental  surgeons  have  been  much  struck 
by  the  admirable  skill  of  the  operator ;  and 
the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  Stro- 
meyer,  the  German  surgeon,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  only 
the  other  day,  that  ‘  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
really,  in  this  operation,  had  surpassed  all 
living  surgeons,’  was  only  deserved. 

It  has  long  disparagingly  been  said 
that  amputation  is  the  opprobrium  of  surge¬ 
ry,  and  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  frame  on  account  of  some  disease  or 
injury  to  the  joint  seems  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
pression.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  written  a 
charming  essay  upon  the  human  hand, 
that  most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  all  in¬ 
struments.  Sir  William  Fergusson  justly 
descants  upon  the  perfection  of  the  human 
foot  and  ancle-joint,  with  regard  to  the 
perfect  adaptability  iT  their  mechanism  to 
the  part  they  have  to  play  in  the  human 
machine.  Yet  by  the  old  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  these  perfect  instruments  were  both 
ruthlessly  and  needlessly  destroyed  wher¬ 
ever  there  was  a  failure  of  the  joint ,  that 
is,  the  infinitely  superior  portion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  machine  was  sacrificed  to  what  by 
comparison  may  be  termed  a  coarse  hinge. 
This  wanton  waste  of  so  important  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  frame  had,  however,  long 
struck  an  original  mind.  In  the  latter 
portion  of  the  last  century,  when  a  vigo¬ 
rous  flash  of  originality  seemed  to  light  up 
the  annals  of  surgery,  Park,  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Hospital,  may  be  said  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  first  act  of  conservative 
surgery.  His  patient  (a  sailor,  to  whom 
the  loss  of  a  foot  and  leg  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  the  loss  ofTiis  means  of  getting 
bread)  determined  him  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  simply  excising  the  diseased  part, 
the  knee-joint,  and  retaining  the  foot  and 
leg.  This  he  did  so  successfully  that,  to 
use  his  own  words,  the  patient,  several 
years  after  the  operation,  ‘  made  several 
voyages  to  sea,  in  which  he  was  able  to  go 
aloft  with  considerable  agility,  and  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  duties  of  a  seaman ;  that  he 
was  twice  shipwrecked,  and  suffered  great 
hardships,  without  feeling  any  further  com¬ 
plaint  in  that  limb.’  This  was  a  crucial 
test  of  success  that  should  have  stamped 
the  operation  as  one  of  the  greatest  surgi¬ 
cal  triumphs  of  the  time;  but,  like  so  many 
other  great  strides  taken  in  that  age  of  ex- 
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treme  vivificatlon,  it  was  in  advance  of  its 
fellows,  and  was  destined  to  be  arrested  for 
the  better  part  of  another  half-century. 
Whilst  the  Liverpool  surgeon  thus  showed 
the  way  to  the  preservation  of  the  foot  and 
‘leg,  Moreau,  in  Paris,  in  1797,  following 
his  inspiration,  retained  the  arm  and  hand 
by  simply  excising  the  elbow-joint.  These 
two  splendid  operations,  which  should 
have  immortalised  their  originators,  fell  un¬ 
heeded  upon  the  profession,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  can  only  account  for  this 
by  supposing  that  the  tremendous  strain 
upon  the  human  mind  at  this  time,  and  in¬ 
deed  far  over  the  threshold  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  caused  a  reaction  in  pro¬ 
gressive  surgery,  as,  indeed,  we  know  it 
did  in  operative  surgery  in  this  country. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  op)eration  has  only 
been  revived  during  the  last  twenty  >  ears, 
but  is  now  fairly  established.  The  elbow - 
joint  section  is  now  a  matter  of  daily  oc¬ 
currence,  but  the  knee-joint  operation 
owes  its  striking  success  to  our  provincial 
surgeons.  The  success  of  Mr.  Jones  of 
Jersey,  who  has  operated  on  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  with  a  percentage  of  cures  far 
exceeding  those  in  thigh  amputations ;  the 
like  success  of  Professor  Humphey  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Pemberton  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Mr.  William  Clarke  of  Bristol, 
prove  that  the  failures  of  the  metropolitan 
hospital  surgeons  in  excision  of  the  knee- 
joint  are  due  to  causes  with  which  the 
dangers  of  the  operation  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  which  we  shall  explain  presently. 

The  conservative  tendency  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  mind  in  the  metropolis  for  many 
■years  opposed  a  passive  resistance  to  the 
knee-joint  operation,  which  was  strength¬ 
ened,  no  doubt,  by  the  many  failures  which 
occurred — not  through  the  want  of  skill  of 
the  London  surgeons,  where,  of  course,  the 
pick  of  the  profession  are  to  be  found,  but 
to  the  foul  air  of  the  hospital  wards,  which 
undid  all  that  the  most  brilliant  manipu¬ 
lative  skill  could  accomplish.  But  against 
this  resistance  the  splendid  results  in  the 
provinces  at  length  prevailed.  It  has  been 
argued  that  at  best  the  patient  has  a  stiff 
joint;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  limb,  though  stiff,  is  yet  of  flesh 
and  blood,  only  so  slightly  shortened  that 
a  thick -soled  boot  or  shoe  makes  up  the 
difference.  The  foot  and  hand,  with  their 
infinite  adaptability  to  human  wants  and 
necessities,  remain  intact.  What  an  enor¬ 
mous  gain  this  to  the  old  method  of  ampu¬ 


tation,  which  threw  us  back  upon  the 
bungling  resources  of  art  ?  We  have  little 
doubt  ourselves  that  that  miserable  apolo¬ 
gy  for  the  human  extremity  which  those 
who  suffer  amputation  are  forced  to  sub¬ 
mit  to — the  ‘  Chelsea  Pensioner,’  as  the 
bucket  and  stump  apparatus  is  termed — 
will  become  a  curiosity,  as  far  as  the  civil 
portion  of  the  population  is  concerned; 
and  that  that  hideous  hook,  which  the  old 
surgeons’  handiwork  needlessly  necessitat¬ 
ed  as  a  substitute  for  the  ever  mobile  and 
delicate  articulations  of  the  hand  and  wrist- 
joint,  will  day  by  day  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Amputations  of  the  leg  and  arm 
in  war  must,  of  course,  be  made,  as  there 
is  no  time  nor  opportunity  for  delicate  sur¬ 
gery  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  conservative  surgery  will  without 
doubt  save,  in  civil  life,  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  limbs  that  have  been  hitherto  sacri¬ 
ficed. 

The  extraction  of  large  diseased  bones 
such  as  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  is 
another  operation  in  surgery  by  which  am¬ 
putation  at  the  shoulder-joint  is  obviated. 
This  operation  was  performed  in  1858  by 
Mr.  Jones  of  Jersey.  By  means  of  this 
conservative  operation,  instead  of  a  short 
stump  the  arm  still  remains,  and  is  capable 
of  motion,  whilst  the  deformity  is,  compa¬ 
ratively  speaking,  slight. 

In  what  might  be  considered  the  minor 
operations  of  surgery,  the  progress  that  has 
b^n  made  within  the  last  half-century  is 
very  marked  indeed.  The  resources  of 
the  surgeon  in  repairing  the  congenital  fail¬ 
ures  of  nature,  and  the  accidents  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,  are  worthy  of  special  no¬ 
tice.  What  malformation  more  disfiguring 
to  the  child  than  the  hare-lip  ?  Yet  this 
deformity  is  now  cured  by  simply  paring 
the  edges  of  the  cleft,  and  bringing  the  raw 
edges  together,  with  suture  or  spring  truss, 
and  nature  speedily  heals  the  wound.  In 
cleft  palate,  the  paring  knife  and  a  few 
stitches  at  once  remedy  deformity  and  change 
the  voice  and  restore  perfect  articulation. 
Obliquity  of  vision  formerly  was  deemed 
incurable ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  that  used  to  go  on  squinting 
through  the  whole  term  of  their  natural 
lives,  the  brilliancy  of  Dieffenbach’s  • 

*  This  operation  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
this  German  surgeon,  but  it  is  as  well  for  English¬ 
men  to  know  that  as  early  as  1823  Sir  C.  Hell 
performed  the  operation  on  a  monkey  successful¬ 
ly  ;  it  is  really,  therefore,  the  discovery  of  this 
great  anatomist. 
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operation  for  its  cure  may  be  estimated. 
By  the  .simple  division  of  tlie  internal  rec¬ 
tus  inside  of  the  eye,  strabismus  as  if  by 
magic  is  cured.  Club-foot  is  treated  now 
on  a  similar  principle.  The  squint  of  the 
foot,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  caused  by  the 
extreme  tension  of  a  tendon,  the  cutting  of 
which  sets  the  foot  straight.  Stromeyer, 
who  first  performed  the  operation,  thereby 
initiated  a  new  method  of  surgery.  By 
means  of  a  sharp  narrowrbladed  knife,  he 
makes  a  subcutaneous  incision,  by  which 
the  muscle  is  divided  without  exposing  the 
wound  to  the  air.  This  practice  is  of 
course  available  in  numerous  operations 
which  go  under  the  name  of  the  subcuta¬ 
neous  incision.  The  very  objectionable 
departure  of  the  eye  and  tlie  foot  from  their 
normal  symmetrical  position  was  thus  at  a 
stroke  as  it  were  set  light  by  the  almost 
dramatic  application  of  the  surgeon’s  knife. 
But  a  whole  world  of  ojierations  have  been 
opened  up,  especially  upon  children  suffer¬ 
ing  from  contortion  of  limbs,  either  from 
congenital  disease  or  from  scrofulous  affec¬ 
tions,  through  this  simple  invention  of  the 
division  of  tendons.  Poor  wasters  of  hu¬ 
manity,  tied  up  in  knots  without  power  of 
motion  and  utterly  helpless,  are  daily 
transformed  into  passable  specimens  of 
men,  capable  of  taking  a  part  in  the  games 
of  their  fellows,  and  of  doing  in  after  life 
their  share  of  the  world’s  work. 

Indeed  the  human  face  and  frame  is  no 
longer  condemned  as  of  old  to  pass 
through  life  with  congenital  deformities, 
neither  are  the  blemishes  that  arise  in  after 
life  from  accident  or  disease  pennitted  to 
remain  unrepaired.  The  well-known  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Madame  Rachael,  ‘made 
beautiful  for  ever,’  is  a  mere  piece  of  pro¬ 
fitable  clap-trap;  but  what  her  cosmetics 
and  washes  failed  to  perform,  those  cun¬ 
ning  in  skin  diseases  accomplish  every  day, 
and  in  more  serious  deformities  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife  with  a  few  intelligent  cuts  puts 
to  rights.  For  instance,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  deformity  of  the  eyes,  there  is 
nothing  more  blemishing  to  the  hutpan 
face  divine  than  tumors  of  the  jaw.  To 
say  that  all  normal  expression  is  lost  where 
they  occur,  is  but  a  method  of  stating  the 
case  mildly.  The  repulsive  character  they 
give  to  the  face,  independently  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  discomfort  they  inflict  upon  the  poor 
patient,  is  sufficient  to  make  life  a  burthen 
to  him.  But  the  knife  of  the  surgeon 
speedily  sets  matters  right.  The  huge  ex¬ 


crescences  which  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
obliterated  every  feature,  are  now  no  long¬ 
er  seen.  Tumors  of  malignant  growth 
on  the  face  generally  arise  from  some  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  jawbones,  ar.d  it  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  early  operat  )rs  in  removing  this 
deformity  to  cut  away  the  greater  portion 
of  these  bones.  With  his  mallet  and  chisel 
the  surgeon  set  to  work  removing  the  dis¬ 
eased  part,  to  speak  roughly,  just  as  a 
sculptor  would  correct  deformity  in  his 
rough  statue.  In  these  operations  per¬ 
formed  some  fifty  years  ago,  more  of  the 
bony  framework  was  removed  than  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  surgeons  was  neces¬ 
sary.  According  to  Sir  William  Fergus- 
son,  only  so  much  bone  as  is  clearly  dis¬ 
eased  is  removed.  ,  Here  conservative  sur¬ 
gery  is  truly  applied,  and  the  same  effects 
are  produced  with  far  better  expression. 
In  these  painful  and  tedious  operations, 
in  which  such  delicate  surgery  is  involved, 
n^essitating  very  careful  dissections,  the 
use  of  chloroform  is  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  ;  without  the  perfect  quiet  thereby 
induced,  the  removal  of  the  diseased  part, 
and  the  restitution  of  the  face  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  delicate  lines,  would  be  impossible  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  • 

Whilst  we  are  considering  the  means 
surgeons  of  late  years  have  adopted  for  the 
obliteration  of  blemishes,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  singular  operation  of 
skin-grafting,  originated  by  M.  Reverdin 
of  Paris  in  1 869.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
frightful  scars,  seams,  and  contortions 
which  follow  upon  the  healing  of  ulcers 
involving  sometimes  a  large  breadth  of  the 
epidermis,  even  when  ultimately  they  re¬ 
pair  themselves.  The  contractions  which 
take  place  after  severe  bums  often  contort 
the  limbs,  and  when  the  face  is  involved 
eliminate  every  element  of  grace  and  beau¬ 
ty  it  may  have  originally  possessed.  When 
nature  refuses  to  heal  such  wounds,  the  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  constitution  is  very  depress¬ 
ing,  often  indeed  causing  death.  An 
operation  which  at  once  repairs  the  blemish 
and  re-establishes  the  health  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  bene¬ 
ficent  triumphs  -of  minor  surgery.  As 
early  as  1804  the  experiment  was  tried  by 
the  Italian  physician,  Boromeo,  of  trans¬ 
planting  skin  from  one  portion  of  a  sheep’s 
body  to  another,  and  the  experiment  was 
a  success ;  but  for  some  inexplicable  rea¬ 
son  it  bore  no  fruit,  and  it  was  not  until 
Reverdin  conceived  the  idea  that  it  passed 
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rence  between  the  original  operation  and 
that  of  the  French  surgeon  may  possibly 
have  been  the  reason  why  it  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  fruitful.  Boromeo  transplanted 
a  large  flap  of  skin  (just  as  a  gardener 
would  transplant  a  sod)  from  one  place  to 
another,  an  operation  which  was  both 
painful  and  involved  the  making  of  one 
sore  place  to  cure  another,  Reverdin, 
with  a  superior  physiological  instinct,  mere¬ 
ly  transplanted  small  p)ortions  of  epider¬ 
mis,  say  a  quarter  of  a  square  inch,  or 
even  less,  on  the  raw  surface,  at  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart.  These  speedily 
took  root,  and  spread  from  their  centre, 
until  these  different  little  islands  of  skin 
met  and  made  a  continuous  surface.  The 
idea  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  G.  D.  Pollock,  of  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  who  has  treated  several  cases  by 
this  method  with  admirable  results.  The 
only  conditions  necessary  for  success  are 
that  the  skin  shall  be  taken  from  a  healthy 
person,  and  that  it  is  placed  upon  a  heal¬ 
thy  granulating  sore.  By  this  method  he 
has  treated  a  large  sore  18  inches  in 
length,  and  in  a  few  months  a  healthy  skin 
has  been  produced.  When  cicatrisations 
(as  in  this  case)  have  contracted  limbs, 
they  are  straightened  by  extension,  and  by 
this  means  a  permanent  sore  and  a  great 
deformity  and  lameness  are  removed. 

Sir  William  Fergusson  has  stated  in  one 
of  his  lectures  that  surgical  revivals  are 
rarely  attended  with  success  (an  assertion 
which  we  think  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts),  and  immediately  gives  an  instance 
in  which  one  at  least  has  proved  an  im¬ 
portant  success  of  the  day, — ^to  wit,  the 
treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression. 
We  may  here  re-state  what  we  have  before 
asserted,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  marks  the  great  advance  of  sur¬ 
gery  within  these  last  fifty  years  that  had 
not  been  tried  in  the  previous  half-century, 
tried  and  even  succe^ed,  but,  we  suppose 
for  want  of  favorable  circumstances,  passed 
out  of  the  minds  of  practical  men.  Long 
since  compression  was  used  by  Guettani 
and  others ;  its  renewal  some  thirty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Hutton,  of  Dublin,  may  there¬ 
fore  be  considered  a  mere  revival,  but 
practically  it  was  a  rediscovery.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  practice  at  once  set  the  English 
surgeons  upon  the  same  track,  and  liga¬ 
ture  of  the  artery  is  now  no  longer  used 
where  pressure  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow 


applied.  Of  late  years  even  the  method 
of  pressure  has  been  simplified.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  an  instrument  is  often  injurious 
and  painful,  and  only  very  lately  the  sim¬ 
ple  pressure  of  the  finger  continued  two  or 
three  days,  by  means  of  relays  of  students, 
has  succeeded  in  entirely  arresting  the  flow 
of  blood  to  the  aneurismal  sac,  causing 
thereby  coagulation  and  consolidation. 
The  method  of  placing  a  ligature  upon  the 
/irtery  necessitated  a  surgical  operation  of¬ 
ten  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  nature,  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  striking  operations 
of  our  great  surgeons,  the  great  Hunter  in¬ 
cluded.  Digital  pressure,  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  sanie  purpose,  seems  so  simple 
and  commonplace  that  the  dignity  of  the 
operation  would  appear  to  suffer  thereby ; 
but  this  is  altogether  a  mistaken  idea. 
The  surgeon  who  accomplishes  his  end  by 
the  most  sparing  use  of  the  knife,  or  with¬ 
out  its  application  altogether,  is  the  true 
hero  of  his  profession,  and  the  greatest 
benefactor  to  humanity.  As  a  still  later 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  simple 
method  we  must  refer  to  the  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  method  adopted  in  i860,  in  a  case  of 
popliteal  aneurism  situated  beneath  the 
bend  of  the  knee-joint,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart. 
By  simply  flexing  the  knee  and  keeping  it 
bent  for  two  or  three  days,  he  effectually 
retarded  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  sac,  and 
made  a  perfect  cure.  This  method  has 
been  adopted  in  nearly  fifty  similar  cases  by 
different  surgeons  since  its  first  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  it  may  well  be  considered  a  per¬ 
fect  triumph  of  conservative  surgery.  It 
is  true  that  this  method  of  treatment  is  only 
applicable  to  arteries  situated  in  the  inward 
bend  of  joints,  but  for  these  it  must  super¬ 
sede  the  old  method.  The  fact  that  it  can 
be  accomplished  without  keeping  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  b^  is  in  itself  not  the  least  of  its 
merits.  In  this,  among  others,  the  graver 
operations  are  receding  into  the  minor. 
Again,  in  hydroceles  and  serous  cysts,  in¬ 
stead  of  incisions  and  setons  being  em¬ 
ployed,  injections  are  now  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  perfectly.  In  compound  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  extremities  and  accidents  to  the 
skull,  the  active  measures  of  the  surgeon 
are  now  less  than  formerly  required,  ‘^o- 
fulous  bones  are  now  treated  by  rest,  diet, 
and  cod -liver  oil,  instead  of  by  amputation, 
issues,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  many  dis¬ 
eases  once  considered  purely  medical  have 
been  transferred  to  the  surgeon.  Ovarian 
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dropsy,  which  not  many  years  since  ran  its 
course  hopelessly  in  the  hand  of  the  phy¬ 
sician,  is  now  cured  in  half  an  hour’s  ope¬ 
ration  by  the  surgeon’s  knife. 

In  cases  where  amputation  is  required 
great  improvements  have  taken  place  of 
late  years.  The  great  desideratum  in  such 
cases  is  the  production  of  ‘  a  good  stump.’ 
Syme,  and  Perigoff,  the  Russian  surgeon, 
have  initiated  new  methods  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  object.  The  old  circular  method 
of  operation  had  the  disadvantage  attach¬ 
ing  to  it,  that  after  excision  the  muscles 
contracted  and  exposed  the  bone.  In  foot 
amputations,  Syme  retained  the  natural 
pad  of  the  heel,  and  Perigoff  improved  up¬ 
on  this  operation  by  retaining  the  heel- 
bone.  In  amputations  of  the  thigh,  SirW. 
Fergusson’s  oval  operation,  and  the  flap 
operation,  afford  ample  material  for  tho¬ 
roughly  covering  the  bone  and  closing  up 
the  wound. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  modern  times  no 
such  mishaps  will  ever  occur  as  were  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  elder  surgeons,  who  in  many 
cases  on  record  removed  limbs  supposed 
to  be  diseased,  and,  when  too  late,  found 
to  their  dismay  that  there  was  no  local  af¬ 
fection  at  all,  the  hysterical  temperament 
of  the  patient  leading  him  to  believe,  and 
to  convince  his  attendant,  that  mere  neu¬ 
ralgic  pains  were  symptoms  of  serious  in¬ 
jury  at  the  joint. 

Next  to  the  improvements  in  surgical 
operation,  their  after  treatment  must  be 
considered.  The  scientific  accoucheur  has 
a  well-founded  hatred  of  what  he  terms  a 
*  meddlesome  midwifery.’  A  meddlesome 
surgery  is  fast  becoming  equally  obnoxious 
to  the  intelligent  operator.  VVithin  these 
last  twenty  years  the  clear  sweep  that  has 
been  made  of  the  salves,  the  bandages,  the 
lotions,  the  strapping,  and  plasters  used  by 
the  elder  practitioners,  is  quite  refreshing. 
Surgeons  are  beginning  to  put  faith  in  the 
healing  powers  of  nature — a  little  lint  ^pd 
cold  water,  how  excellent  it  is ! 

Sir  William  Fergusson  with  unmitigated 
contempt  denounces  these  useless  appli¬ 
ances  in  which  the  old  school  had  so  much 
faith.  Referring  to  a  patient  sent  to  him 
from  the  country,  suffering  from  the  necro¬ 
sis  of  a  small  portion  of  the  clavicle,  he 
says: 

'  Now  in  this  case  the  practitioner  in  charge  had 
latterly  trusted  entirely  to  the  supposed  efficacy  of 
a  plaster  of  a  waxy  and  resinous  composition.  So 
thick  was  it  laid  on  (spread  upon  leather,  and  made 


to  cover  the  clavicle,  part  of  the  arm,  and  scapu¬ 
la)  that  some  considerable  time  was  required,  with 
a  free  use  of  turpentine,  to  clear  all  away,  so  that 
the  part  may  be  properly  examined.  It  was  then 
directly  perceived  that  the  only  mischief  remaining 
was  a  small  bit  of  dead  bone,  which  was  almost 
as  easily  removed  as  lifting  it  from  the  table. 
The  villanous  plaster  was  discarded,  water  dresSf 
ing  was  applied,  and  in  a  fortnight  only  a  scar  re¬ 
mained.’ 

This  was  a  very  significant  example  of 
the  value  of  the  plaster  to  hide,  not  so 
much  the  wound  of  the  patient,  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  medical  attendant. 

Whilst  the  triumphs  of  surgery  during 
the  last  half  century  have  been  thus  far 
undeniable,  and  human  life,  as  far  as  the 
methods  of  performing  operations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  has  been  largely  saved,  and  the 
old  terrors  of  the  knife  have  been  absolute¬ 
ly  annihilated,  there  has  sprung  up,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  a  disease  purely  of  man’s  crea¬ 
tion,  which  has  swept  away  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  hospital  surgeons’ 
scientific  advances ;  and  were  it  not  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power  absolutely  to  eli¬ 
minate  this  new  cause  of  mortality,  we 
should  indeed  despair  as  to  the  value  of 
our  progress.  The  cause  of  the  mortality 
we  refer  to  is  foul  hospital  air,  the  cause  of 
more  than  half  the  deaths  (to  take  a  low 
average)  that  take  place  in  our  large  me¬ 
tropolitan  hospitals  after  the  great  opera¬ 
tions.  The  investigations,  instituted  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Privy  Council,  by  Mr,  Holmes  and 
Dr.  Bristowe,  with  reference  to  the  hospi¬ 
tals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  brought 
out  this  deplorable  fact  with  a  distinctness, 
in  our  opinion,  which  is  indisputable ;  and 
the  independent  inquiry  made  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Simpson  only  strengthens  us  in 
this  opinion,  and  leaves  no  appeal  from  the 
conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  from 
them,  that,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  we  aggregate  surgical  patients  under 
one  roof,  rises  the  mortality  of  those  who 
submit  to  operations  in  them. 

These  inquiries,  indeed,  only  confirm 
what  we  have  for  a  long  time  known  as 
to  the  fatal  consequences  of  confining 
large  bodies  of  men  in  a  small  space,  even 
when  in  a  state  of  health.  Indian  barracks 
have  for  a  hundred  years  been  telling  us 
the  same  tale.  The  law  has  been  forced 
to  step  in,  and  regulate  the  amount  of  air 
to  each  individual  in  emigrant  ships,  open¬ 
ing  outwardly  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 
yet  we  go  on,  year  by  year,  adding  wing  af- 
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ter  wing  to  our  old  hospitals,  and  building 
gigantic  new  ones  for  the  reception  of  sick 
and  wounded,  totally  regardless  of  the  mor¬ 
tality  that  inevitably  follows  the  crowding 
even  of  healthy  people.  In  surgical  wards 
of  large  hospitals  overcrowded  with  beds, 
•  we  have  not  only  the  same  condensation  of 
foul  air,  but  the  tenfold  more  deadly  addi¬ 
tion  of 'poisonous  effluvia  given  off  by 
disease,  and  especially  by  hospital  fevers, 
such  as  pyaemia,  erysii>elas,  &c.,  which 
hangs  about  the  walls,  is  wafted  by  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  from  ward  to  ward,  and  is 
carried  from  patient  to  patient  by  the 
surgeons,  students,  and  nurses  in  atten¬ 
dance,  from  those  who  have  suffered  ampu¬ 
tations  and  have  the  fever  so  often  follow¬ 
ing  them,  to  those  about  to  submit  to 
operations  which  expose  large  wounds, 
and  are  consequently  liable,  in  an  extreme 
degree,  to  be  infected  by  blood-poisoning. 
The  morbific  matter  which  hangs  on  the 
walls  of  hospitals  can  be  removed  by  no 
known  means  of  ventilation,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  at  times  to  destroy 
them.  When  detached  by  accident  the 
floating  particles  may  alight  where  they 
are  least  expected.  They  may  sometimes 
be  perceiv^  by  the  smell  at  a  distance  of 
500  feet  along  the  corridor  of  a  great 
hospital.  Of  course  atoms  that  can  be 
smelt  can  be  inhaled.  With  these  facts  in 
view,  we  can  give  full  credence  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the 
increasing  rate  of  mortality,  occurring  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  hospital,  after 
the  major  operations  in  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  hospitals. 

Size  of  Hospitals.  Death  Rate. 

1st  Series. — In  large  me¬ 
tropolitan  and  British 
hospitals,  chiefljr  con¬ 
taining  from  300  to  500 
beds  or  upwards,  out 
of  2,089  lin>b  amputaf- 

tions  .  .  .  853  died,  or  I  in  2*4. 

2nd  Series. — In  provincial 
hospitals ,  containing 
from  201  to  300  beds, 
out  of  803  limb  ampu- 

Utions  .  .  .  228  died,  or  I  in  3*35. 

3rd  Series. — In  provincial 
hospitals ,  containing 
from  loi  to  200  beds, 
out  of  1,370  limb  ampu¬ 
tations  .  .  301  died,  or  I  in  4*4. 

4th  Series. — In  provincial 
hospitals ,  containing 
from  26  to  too  beds, 
out  of  761  limb  ampu¬ 
tations  .  .  .  134  died,  or  1  in  5*6. 

5th  Series. — In  provincial 


hospitals containing 
25  t>eds  or  under,  out 
of  143  limb  amputa¬ 
tions  ...  20  died,  or  I  in  7*1. 

6th  Series. — In  British  pri¬ 
vate  country  practice, 
with  the  patient  ope¬ 
rated  on  in  single  isolat¬ 
ed  rooms,  out  of  2,098 

limb  amputations  .  226  died,  or  i  in  9*2. 

We  know  that  these  statistics,  collected 
by  Sir  James  Simpson,  have  been  disputed  ; 
but,  whilst  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  accuracy,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
swear  by  them.  The  table  collected  by 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Dr.  Bristowe  gave  a 
lower  death-rate ;  but  the  decline  in  the 
mortality  descends  equally  with  the  number 
of  beds;  hence  the  fact  of  the  deadly  effect 
of  crowding  surgical  wards  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  upholders  and  the  denouncers  of 
large  hospitals.  We  have  a  corroboration 
of  the  assertion  that  mortality  greatly  in¬ 
creases  according  to  the  degree  of  crowd¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  Sp>encer  Wells’  statistics  with 
reference  to  cases  of  ovariotomy.  Here  the 
mortality  per  cent,  descends  from  76*92, 
in  five  large  hospitals,  to  27*09  in  the 
small  Samaritan  Hospital,  to  the  insigni¬ 
ficant  figure  of  eleven  per  cent,  in  private 
practice,  otherwise  in  cases  totally  isolated 
in  their  own  homes  from  all  the  danger  of 
surgical  wards. 

With  reference  to  cases  of  ovariotomy, 
Mr.  Wells  remarks  in  his  valuable  work 
that — 

*  The  place  where  the  operation  is  performed 
ought  to  be  healthy,  and,  as  time  is  generally  at 
our  command,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  putting 
or  leaving  the  patient  in  an  unhealthy  house  or 
district.  If  she  lives  in  a  healthy  part  of  the 
country  and  can  lie  treated  there,  it  would  be 
positive  cruelty  to  bring  her  to  an  unhealthy  part 
of  town,  or  to  expose  her  to  the  influences  of  a 
large  general  hospital.  Even  in  the  same  town, 
or  in  the  same  district  of  large  cities,  better  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  in  private  houses  and  in 
small  hospitals,  where  the  patient  occupies  a 
room  alone,  than  in  large  general  hospitals,  where 
she  must  share  a  ward  with  other  patients,  and 
may  be  subject  to  the  influences  of  dissecting 
students.  In  the  fourth  series  of  one  hundred 
cases  the  mortality  in  private  practice  was  only 
14  per  cent.,  while  in  hospital  it  was  31  percent.’ 

It  may  be  urged — indeed,  we  know  it 
is — that  hospitals  are  maintained  not  only 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  cure  of 
disease,  but  as  institutions  for  training  fu¬ 
ture  surgeons  and  physicians ;  that  the 
larger  the  hospital  the  greater  the  number 
of  operations,  the  more  extensive  the  ex¬ 
perience,  and  therefore  the  better  teaching 
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power,  and  the  more  convenient  both  to 
the  teachers  and  pupils.  This  is  a  very 
plausible  answer ;  but  we  question  if  it  is 
well  to  urge  it.  We  deny  that  patients’ 
lives  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  arrangements  for  the  schools.  We 
feel  certain  that  benefactors  who  pour  in 
their  thousands  for  the  enlargement  of 
these  establishments  would  hold  their  hands 
if  they  knew  that  their  beneficence  would 
be  expended  in  rearing  magnificent  estab¬ 
lishments  perfect  i  i  every  respect,  but  with 
this  unfortunate  drawback  to  their  perfec¬ 
tion,  that  the  larger  they  grew  the  more 
numerous  would  be  the  deaths  within  their 
walls ! 

Of  one  thing  we  are  convinced:  the 
hygienic  condition  of  these  great  hospitals 
must  either  be  wholly  revolutionised,  or 
the  performance  of  dangerous  operations 
within  their  walls  must  sooner  or  later  be 
abolished.  With  the  exception  of  accidents, 
which  require  immediate  attention  (and 
even  these  would  be  treated  much  more 
safely  in  their  own  homes),  we  see  no 
reason  why  all  the  large  hospitals  should 
not  have  cottages  attached  to  them,  either 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood  or  within 
easy  distance  in  the  country  by  railway. 
St.  George’s  Hospital  has,  indeed,  such  an 
establishment  at  Wimbledon,  where  all 
cases  of  ovariotomy  are  treated.  Possibly 
this  is  only  letting  in  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge.  We  trust  it  may  be  so,  and  that 
the  great  West  End  hospital  may  have  the 
honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  an  inevitable 
reform;  otherwise  we  cannot  see  why  this 
particular  operation  should  be  made  an 
exception  to  others  equally  dangerous. 

The  most  marked  and  singular  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  the  utter  abolition  of  the  use 
of  the  lancet.  Fifty  years  ago  phlebotomy 
was  universally  practised  in  the  majority 
of  diseases,  and  the  bleeding-shop  was  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country-,  and  was 
visited  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year 
by  the  people  even  in  good  health  ‘  to  be 
blooded.’  There  seemed  to  be  a  popular 
idea  abroad  among  the  people  that  they 
could  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
that  they  required  a  periodical  hand  at 
the  pump  to  keep  them  from  foundering. 
Medical  men  seemed  to  have  inherited 
this  popular  delusion — at  all  events,  their 
practice  was  founded  upon  no  scientific 
data.  Now  that  indiscriminate  bleeding 
has  utterly  passed  away  in  England  we 


can  only  wonder  at  the  astounding  drain 
of  blood  that  was  empirically  taken  from 
the  people,  and  speculate  upon  the  mor¬ 
tality  it  occasioned  when  resorted  to  on 
improper  occasions,  as  indeed  is  still  the 
case  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  In  Italy  a  host 
of  illustrious  persons,  including  Cavour  and 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
have  fallen  victims,  even  recently,  to  the 
use  of  the  lancet. 

Some  of  the  records  the  surgeons  of  the 
last  generation  have  left  behind  them  only 
make  us  shudder  at  the  blindness  with 
which,  in  defiance  of  its  evil  results,  the 
use  of  the  lancet  was  persisted  in.  Dr. 
Markham,  in  his  ‘  Change  of  Type  in 
Disease,’  referring  to  this  infatuation,  gives 
the  following  examples  of  the  practice : — 

‘  I  remember  (says  Dr.  Stokes)  when  I  was  a 
student  of  the  old  Meath  Hospital,  there  was 
hardly  a  morning  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  in¬ 
fatuated  creatures  were  not  phlebotomised  largely. 
The  floor  was  running  with  blood  ;  it  was  dimcult 
to  cross  the  floor  of  the  prescribing-hall  for  fear 
of  slipping.  Patients  were  seen  wallowing  in 
their  own  blood  like  leeches  after  a  salt  emetic.’ 

•  Dr.  Rush  tells  us  ninety  ounces  were  often  at 
one  sitting  taken  from  his  friend  Dr.  Dewes,  and 
of  course  with  advantage.  Dr.  Dewes,  again,  on 
his  part,  took  eighty  ounces  from  a  delicate 
woman  in  puerperal  convulsions;  and  from  another 
young  woman,  under  similar  circumstances,  120 
ounces,  within  five  or  six  hours,  and  twenty  oun¬ 
ces  more  on  the  next  day.  The  patient  lost  her 
sight  for  a  fortnight,  and  did  not  recover  her 
health  for  six  months;  "but  do  not"  (says  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,  who  tells  the  tale  to  his  students) 
*•  harshly  conclude  that  this  loss  of  blood  caused  the 
blhsdtsess  ;  a  much  more  tsatural  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  affection  of  the  brain  which  caused  the  con¬ 
vulsions  r  ’ 

We  could  go  on  for  pages  giving  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  blood-letting  mania  which  in¬ 
fected  the  old  practitioners,  and  of  the  per¬ 
sistency  with  which  they  ascribed  the  ill 
effects  to  other  than  the  cause  they  them¬ 
selves  were  supplying.  We  are  compelled 
to  say  that  nothing  in  the  practice  of  phy¬ 
sic  is  so  humiliating  to  the  reasoning  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  present  day  as  these  dreadful 
examples  of  the  unwise  use  of  the  lancet. 
The  reason  given  for  the  almost  sudden 
abolition  of  this  instrument  is  as  unreason¬ 
able  as  the  practice.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  atmospherical  conditions  at  the  time  of 
the  first  advent  of  cholera,  in  1830,  produced 
such  an  asthenic  type  among  the  popula¬ 
tion — in  other  words,  such  a  state  of  de¬ 
bility,  that  bleeding  could  not  be  borne. 
As  we  have  not  again  rushed  into  the  old 
practice,  we  must  conclude  that  this  sud- 
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such  miserable  conclusions  haphazard 
after-thoughts  sometimes  bring  us.  Not 
only  is  the  lancet  banished  from  England^ 
but  from  Germany  and  France  we  hear 
from  Dr.  Stromeyer  that  it  has  disappeared. 
That  a  debilitating  influence  should  have 
simultaneously  overspread  Europe  is  so 
absurd,  that  we  can  only  smile  when  we 
hear  it  put  forth  as  the  cause  of  a  change 
in  treatment,  which,  indeed,  w’as  due  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  public. 

Like  all  sudden  reforms,  however,  it 
went  a  little  too  far.  There  are  diseases 
in  which  bleeding  is  undoubtedly  effica¬ 
cious  ;  but  although  some  physicians,  like 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Stromeyer, 
more  independent  than  their  contempo¬ 
raries,  insist  ufion  the  advisability  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  lancet  on  certain  occasions, 
there  seems  to  be  no  probability  of  the 
profession  reviving  the  practice  generally 
which  seems  to  them  dead. 

Among  the  medical  discoveries  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  affection  known  as 
Bright’s  disease  may  be  considered  as  the 
first.  This  is  a  form  of  kidney  disease 
which  generally  proves  fatal,  and  the 
method  of  diagnosis  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  pathological  chemistry,  which  shows  it¬ 
self  in  a  very  dramatic  form.  A  very 
small  portion  of  the  urine  placed  in  a  test 
tube,  by  the  application  of  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  or  the  mere  application  of  heat  from 
a  spirit  lamp,  affords  sufficient  proof,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  seal  the  fate  of 
the  patient.  The  presence  of  albumen  is 
by  either  of  these  tests  immediately  made 
evident,  and  the  constant  drain  of  this 
essential  element  of  the  blood  is  mortal. 
A  little  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the 
test  lube,  and  the  physician  knows  that  the 
days  of  the  patient  are  numbered.  The 
microscope,  with  its  searching  eye,  again 
finds  out  death  at  a  glance,  often  where  it 
was  quite  unsuspected.  Certain  unmis¬ 
takable  appearances  in  the  lens  show  that 
cancer  is  present  in  the  tumor  the  surgeon 
has  removed  with  his  knife. 

The  greater  accuracy  of  our  diagnosis, 
consequent  upon  new  instruments,  which 
search  into  every  cavity  of  the  body,  is 
day  by  day  giving  us  clearer  views  of 
disease,  without  which  our  remedies  are 
often  vain,  sometimes  indeed  often  pre¬ 
judicial.  Dropsies  of  the  chest  were  often 
confounded  together;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  those  of  the  abdomen.  The  for- 


of  heart  disease,  whilst  the  nature  of  the 
latter  can  easily  be  discovered  by  the 
stethoscope  and  simple  percussion. 

A  new  instrument  has  only  just  been 
discovered — the  diaphonoscope — by  which 
the  internal  organs  are  made  visible 
through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  by  means 
of  very  powerful  lights,  which  render  the 
body  to  a  certain  degree  transparent,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
thereby  mapped  out  to  the  eye.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  at  present  of  what  value 
this  new  instrument  may  be  as  a  diagnos¬ 
tic  agent.  When  the  ophthalmoscope  first 
came  before  the  profession  it  was  rejected 
by  a  leading  ophthalmic  surgeon  as  a  mere 
‘  useless  toy,’  whereas  it  is  now  recognised 
as  of  the  utmost  value.  By  its  aid  we  can 
discover  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  cir¬ 
culation,  and  the  condition  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Not  only  in  diseases  of  the  eye  its 
value  is  great,  but  it  has  become  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  physician  in  brain  diseases. 
Epilepsy,  and  that  terrible  malady  general 
paralysis,  and  even  Bright’s  disease,  can 
now  be  diagnosed  by  looking  into  the  eye 
with  this  instrument  at  the  optic  nerve, 
and  the  beautiful  reticulations  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  which  are  seen  on  the  optic  disc. 

The  ‘  useless  toy  ’  answers  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  brain, 
which^before  we  could  only  darkly  guess  at. 

Possibly  the  greatest  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  last  century  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.  To  two  men  are  due  the  unravel¬ 
ling  of  the  action  of  the  nervous  centres — 
a  discovery,  according  to  Stromeyer,  as 
great  as  that  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Sir  C.  Bell,  by  careful  dissection 
of  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  discovered  that 
those  of  motion  and  sensation  were  quite 
distinct;  and  this  discovery  gave  rise  to 
the  still  greater  advance  made  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  and  the  unravelling  of  his 
scheme  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal 
cord,  by  means  of  which  he  showed  us 
how  all  the  functions  of  the  animal 
economy  are  performed  independently  of 
the  will.  Before  the  time  of  these  great 
physiologists  we  were  quite  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  beautiful  machinery  by  which  the 
functions  of  life  were  carried  on,  perfectly 
unconsciously  to  ourselves.  We  knew  not 
why,  when  the  light  fell  upon  the  eye,  the 
pupil  contracted,  and  when  a  still  greater 
illumination  fell  the  eyelids  closed  to  shut 
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it  out  altogether ;  why  the  fauces  grasped 
anything  placed  within  its  reach ;  or  why 
even  in  sleep  the  hand  immediately  moves 
away  any  object  that  may  be  irritating 
the  skin.  The  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  at  once  furnished  a  clue  ^o  many 
obscure  pains  that  had  been  treated  locally, 
but  which  might  have  resulted  from  the 
altogether  unsuspected  irritation  of  some 
internal  organ.  To  British  science  alone 
the  world  has  to  be  grateful  for  the  un¬ 
ravelling  of  the  working  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  to  our  fathers  was  only  a 
tangled  web,  of  which  only  the  thread 
here  and  there  had  been  caught  and  traced. 
To  the  two  physiologists  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  alone  the  glory  belongs;  and  we 
question  if  even  the  great  discoveries  of 
Harvey  and  Jenner  surpass  the  value  of 
the  clue  they  gave  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  nerves  act  upon  the  body. 

The  tools  with  which  the  medical  man 
works  have  also  been  marvellously  im¬ 
proved  even  within  these  ten  years.  VVe 
are  not  now  alluding  to  the  instruments 
by  w’hich  he  finds  out  diseases,  but  the 
medicines  with  which  he  cures  them.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  patient  is  directly 
interested.  We  can  all  remember  the 
nauseous  drugs  with  which  we  were  dosed, 
say  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  woody 
fibres  we  were  forced  to  swallow,  the  gritty 
substances  we  could  not  swallow,  the  pow¬ 
ders  which  never  could  be  washed  out  of 
the  mouth!  Not  only  were  they  dreadful 
in  quality,  but  the  quantity  was  appalling. 
Both  the  physician  and  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner  must  share  the  blame  as  regards 
the  excess  with  which  they  were  supplied. 
A  prescription  of  a  physician  of  the  old 
school  was  a  dispensary  in  itself.  The 
countless  ingredients,  the  action  of  which 
under  the  effect  of  the  gastric  secretions 
were  often  of  a  conflicting  character, 
without  doubt  produced  symptoms  that 
puzzled  him  as  much  as  the  patient.  The 
tendency  in  the  present  day  is  in  the  other 
direction.  A  wiser  instinct  has  taught 
simplicity ;  indeed  there  is  a  growing  re¬ 
liance  upon  what  we  may  term  natural 
medicine  instead  of  mere  medicaments. 
Change  of  air,  water,  and  scene,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  now 
enter  largely  into  the  repertory  of  the  phy¬ 
sician.  He  is  beginning  to  see  that  many 
curative  agents  are  required  to  set  his 
patients  up  in  health  again,  inasmuch  as 
many  have  been  the  cause  of  casting  him 
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down  from  it;  and  he  practically  admits 
that  these  agents  require  to  act  through  a 
longer  space  of  time.  Hence  extended 
holidays  and  prolonged  travel,  which  in¬ 
creases  the  health  of  even  the  most  robust. 

The  general  practitioner,  dealing  with 
what  we  may  term  tlie  middle  class  strata 
of  the  population,  has  been  moved  to  a 
reform  by  another  motive,  which  is  quite 
as  potent  as  the  scientific  one.  The 
habit  of  charging  his  time  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  abominable  practice  of 
simply  sending  in  his  bill  for  medicines 
supplied.  It  is  true  this  great  reform  ap¬ 
plies  more  to  towns  than  to  the  country, 
where  the  medical  man  is  obliged  to  act 
as  chemist  as  well  as  doctor;  but  even 
when  he  is  obliged  to  dispense  his  own 
medicaments,  the  habit  is  growing  of  charg¬ 
ing  rather  for  his  skill  than  for  the  number 
of  bottles  he  crowds  upon  his  unhappy 
patients.  We  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  homoeopathy 
has  had  something  to  do  with  this  change. 
When  a  certain  enthusiastic  class  of  the  ' 
population  took  up  this  new  doctrine,  and 
it  was  seen  that  by  perfect  abstention  from 
physic  (for  the  infinitesimal  doses  given 
practically  amounted  to  this),  the  patients, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  some  sim¬ 
ple  derangement  of  the  system  existed,  got 
well;  the  lesson  taught  was  twofold — 
in  such  cases  the  curative  value  of  drugs 
was  of  secondary  importance,  and  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  was  the 
primary  cause  of  cure.  Faith  in  the 
physician — what  a  p)Ower  it  is!  and  he 
who  can  command  it  may  throw  much  of 
his  physic  to  the  dogs.  Nevertheless  faith 
stops  short  of  actual  bodily  derangement ; 
it  will  not  stop  an  ague-fit,  or  cut  short  a 
fever ;  it  will  not  set  the  lung  of  the  con¬ 
sumptive  patient  to  rights,  nor  give  motion 
to  the  paralysed  arm.  In  such  cases  where 
destruction  of  vital  parts  has  ensued,  the 
mere  mockery  and  snare  of  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  theory  is  at  once  apparent.  And 
here  the  specific  value  of  certain  drugs 
discovered  during  the  last  half-century 
steps  in  to  restore  the  balance  to  the  or¬ 
thodox  practitioner.  Anmng  these  may 
be  found  first  and  foremost  cod-liver  oil, 
that  has  stayed  the  hand  of  the  destroyer 
in  many  a  patient  that  would  otherwise 
have  succumbed  to  pulmonary  disease; 
iodine,  gallic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
have  proved  of  great  value ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  we  creilit  the  medical  profession 
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with  the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a 
most  potent  agent  in  rousing  the  vital 
powers  of  the  system.  Day  by  day  its 
potency  in  reviving  the  failing  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  becoming  more  apparent.  Fara¬ 
dization,  or  the  passing  of  the  constant 
current,  is  the  b^t  stimulant  known  in 
rousing  the  paralysed  limb,  and  in  cases 
where  the  heart’s  action  has  stopped,  the 
current  has  once  more  set  the  machine  of 
life  going  again.  By  the  hydrate  of  chloral, 
on  the  other  hand,  overaction  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  is  met  and  checked,  and  all 
the  evils  of  opium — sickness,  constipation, 
and  headache — are  avoided.  But  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  actual  additions  to  the 
agents  by  which  the  physician  fights  dis¬ 
ease,  we  must  allude  to  the  much  more 
effective  and  scientific  method  in  which  he 
applies  them.  The  modern  discovery  of 
the  alkaloids,  or  the  active  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  vegetable  materia  medica,  is 
very  important.  Instead  of  coarse  bark 
that  used  to  choke  us  when  we  were  at¬ 
tacked  with  ague  or  weakness,  science 
now  presents  us  with  the  elegant  quinine. 
Instead  of  the  nauseating  dose  of  jalap  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  jalapine  is  far  more 
effectual,  and  morphia  with  a  drop -seals 
up  our  senses,  where  the  larger  dose  of 
opium  defeated  its  object  by  refusing  to 
remain  upon  the  stomach.  Even  the  mode 
of  action  of  this  drug  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  of  late  years.  In  cases  of  neuralgic 
pains  and  spasmodic  agonies  subcutaneous 
injection  of  the  drug  now  acts  at  once 
effectually  upon  the  local  affection,  with¬ 
out  our  having  to  go  the  round-about  way 
to  give  a  cure  through  the  system  generally. 
Sir  James  Simpson  has,  we  think,  very 
shrewdly  suggested,  that  the  principle  of 
rapidly  affecting  the  whole  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  means  of  the  wide-extend¬ 
ed  blood  surface  of  the  lungs,  may  not  be 
far  off. 

‘If  it  is  ever  (he  says),' for  instance,  a  matter 
of  importance,  in  some  inflammatory  or  other  ail¬ 
ments,  to  affect  the  system  rapidly  and  fully  with 
mercury,  why  may  not  the  chemist  discover  some 
gaseous  and  respirable  form  of  mercurial  combi¬ 
nation,  the  inhalation  of  which  should  salivate  in 
as  many  hours  as  days  are  now  required  for  the 
induction  of  that  effect  ? 

His  own  discovery  of  chloroform  has  in¬ 
deed  shown  us  the  potency  of  the  lung 
form  of  administration,  and  why  other 
medicaments  may  not  be  in  the  same  way 
employed  we  do  not  see.  As  Watt  said  of 


the  application  of  an  old  invention  to  per¬ 
form  some  new  office,  it  would  only  be 
employing  ‘  a  knife  to  cut  cheese  that  had 
previously  cut  butter.’ 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  better 
than  by  ‘alluding  to  the  great  advance 
made  during  the  period  we  have  marked 
out  to  ourselves  in  the  treatment  of  Luna¬ 
cy.  In  the  last  century  Bedlam  used  to  be 
one  of  the  public  sights  to  which  holiday- 
keepers,  on  the  payment  of  two-pence, 
were  attracted,  to  watch  the  piteous  objects 
caged  and  confined  within  their  filthy  dens. 
They  went  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  they 
visited  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  and  we 
question  whether  the  human  creatures  were 
not  considered  the  more  dangerous  of  the 
two.  The  treatment  of  the  lunatics  in  Bed¬ 
lam  at  that  time  was  rather  a  favorable 
specimen  of  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
best  methocl  of  curing  the  mentally  afflict¬ 
ed.  It  makes  us  shudder  to  read  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  When  Mr.  Westerton  and  Mr. 
Calvert  visited  its  wards  in  1808,  they  found 
ten  patients  in  the  female  gallery,  each 
fastened  by  one  leg  or  arm  to  the  wall, 
w-ith  a  chain  so  arranged  that  they  were 
able  to  stand  up  at  a  bench;  they  were 
dressed  each  in  a  filthy  blanket,  thrown 
poncho-like  over  their  otherwise  naked 
bodies.  This  was.  however,  only  an  ordi¬ 
nary  arrangement.  When  any  patient  was 
looked  upon  as  dangerous,  special  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  that  were  still  more  out¬ 
rageous.  Poor  Morris,  for  instance,  was 
treated  more  like  a  wild  and  furious  beast 
than  a  human  being.  Esquirol  was  even 
horrified  at  the  spectacle,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  treatment  of 
lunatics  in  France  was  one  bit  better  than 
in  England  before  the  time  of  Pinel.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  the  method 
in  which  they  secured  this  helpless  indivi¬ 
dual  : — 

‘  A  stout  iron  ring  was  riveted  round  his  neck, 
from  which  a  short  chain  passed  to  a  ring,  made 
to  slide  upwards  and  downwards  on  an  upright 
massive  iron  bar,  more  than  six  feet  high,  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  wall.  Round  his  body  a  strong  iron 
bar,  about  two  inches  wide,  was  riveted.  On  each 
side  of  the  bar  was  a  circular  projection,  which 
being  fastened  to,  and  enclosing  each  of  his  arms, 
pinioned  them  close  to  his  body.  Thus  fixed,  like 
a  crow  on  a  wall,  this  poor  creature  was  enforced 
to  wear  out  his  existence  of  more  than  twenty 
years !’ 

These  horrors  have  all  been  swept  away 
by  greater  intelligence,  greater  kindness  to 
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the  patient,  and  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  the  physical  causes  of  mental  disease. 
The  same  improvements  are  still  going  on, 
more  especially  from  the  removal  of  luna¬ 
tics  from  the  larger  asylums  to  smaller 
abodes  where  they  have  the  benefit  of  a 
more  cheerful  mode  of  life  and  better  air. 

‘  I  have  (says  Dr.  Bucknell)  recommended  the 
erection  of  an  inexpensive  building,  detached  from 
but  within  the  grounds  of  the  present  asylum,  in 
preference  to  an  extension  of  the  asylum  itself. 
My  reasons  for  this  recommendation  are,  that 
such  a  building  will  afford  a  useful  and  important 
change  for  patients  for  whom  a  change  from  the 
wards  is  desirable.  The  system  of  placing  patients 
in  detached  buildings,  resembling  in  their  con¬ 
struction  and  arrangements  an  ordinary  English 
house,  has  been  found  to  afford  beneficial  results 
in  the  so-called  cottages  which  this  institution  at 
present  possesses.  These  cottages  are  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  wards  by  the  patients  themselves,  and 
permission  to  reside  in  them  is  coveted,  I  am  also 
convinced  that  such  auxiliary  buildings  can  be 
erected  at  a  much  less  expense  than  would  l>e  in¬ 
curred  by  the  enlargement  and  alteration  of  the 
asylum  itself.  I  nrop<)se  that  in  the  new  building 
the  patients  shall  cook  and  wash  for  themselves.’ 

If  those  who  devise  these  vast  establish¬ 
ments  would  only  study  human  nature 
and  the  English  character,  they  would  not 
be  surprised  at  these  cottages  being  prefer¬ 
red  to  the  tyranny  of  the  big  houses.  Those 
who  are  harmless  and  hopelessly  insane 
need  not  even  the  protection  of  the  asylum 
walls.  They  are  now  very  judiciously 
drafted  back  to  their  own  unions,  where, 
in  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  ‘  house,’ 
they  pass  the  last  years  of  their  lives  hap¬ 
pily,  and  at  a  diminished  cost  to  the  rates. 
Here,  again,  we  can  see  a  return  to  an  old 
state  of  things,  but  with  better  safeguards 
to  the  good  treatment  of  the  patients  than 
our  forefathers  insisted  upon.  There  is  a 
moial  infection  in  asylum  air,  which  de¬ 
presses  and  injures  the  patient,  as  much  as 
the  fever  infection  injures  the  inmates  of 
surgical  wards  of  the  great  hospitals.  Iso¬ 
lation  in  both  cases  is  the  best  treatment. 
Healthy  minds  surrounding  the  one,  are 
as  much  required  as  pure  air  for  the  recovery 
of  the  other. 

In  the  colony  of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  the 
harmless  lunatics  are  placed  in  cottages, 
and  live  the  life  of  the  people — a  people 
trained  by  hereditary  habit  to  treat  them 
properly.  Here  they  labor  in  the  fields, 
live  with  their  hosts,  play  with  the  children, 
and  partake  of  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of 
the  household.  In  this  village,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  villages,  the  purely  medical 
treatment  is  under  the  control  of  medical 


inspectors.  There  is  perfect  freedom,  and 
we  question  if  the  runaways  are  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  from  any  of  our  large  asylums. 
Our  Commissioners  are  with  faltering  steps 
making  advances  towards  this  primitive 
state  of  things,  which  puts  as  few  impedi¬ 
ments  as  possible  in  the  way  of  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  patient,  and  which  gives  the 
lunatic  mind  the  surroundings  and  sup¬ 
port  of  healthy  minds — the  true  psycholo¬ 
gical  medicine  when  judiciously  applied. 

We  see  with  great  pleasure  that  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  recognise  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  giving  more  freedom  to  the 
pauper  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
mania.  When  possible,  they  are  transferred 
from  asylums  and  workhouses,  and  sent  to 
reside  with  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
country  villages.  Kennoway,  in  Fife,  may 
be  said  to  be  growing  into  a  Scottish  Gheel, 
as  the  village  is  becoming  peopled  with 
the  incurable  insane.  So  far  from  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  new  life  acting  to  their  disad¬ 
vantage,  it  has  proved  quite  the  contrarj'. 
Patients  who  were  noisy  in  the  asylums 
from  which  they  were  removed,  have  actu¬ 
ally  become  quiet  in  the  homes  of  the  cot¬ 
tagers,  and  two  patients,  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  hopelessly  insane,  have  recovered 
after  experiencing  the  mentally  bracing 
effect  of  a  cottager’s  life.  We  trust  the 
example  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  English 
Commissioners; 

But  the  improved  treatment  of  the  in¬ 
sane  has  been  helped  on  in  this  country  by 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  disease  itself. 
Mind  being  now  considered  an  emanation 
of  the  body  taking  place  through  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  and  its  derangements  merely 
the  results  of  nervous  disease,  the  speciality 
is  merged  within  the  broad  scope  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
fession  is  being  gradually  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  As  a  necessary  consequence  an 
enormous  increase  of  experience  is  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  the  unity  of  bodily  and  mental 
disease  and  their  effects  one  upon  the 
other  demonstrated.  Dr.  Maudsley,  in  one 
of  his  thoughtful  Gulstonian  lectures,  has 
written  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  special 
psychological  expression  of  different  dis¬ 
eases,  and  has  shown  that  ‘  the  internal 
organs  are  plainly  not  the  agents  of  their 
special  functions  only;  but,  by  reason  of 
the  intimate  consent  in  sympathy  of  func¬ 
tion,  they  are  essentially  constituents  of  our 
mental  life.’  The  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  and  the  reproductive  organs,  when 
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diseased,  have  their  voice,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  in  the  varying  emotions  which  they 
give  rise  to.  The  wonderful  exaltation  of 
hope  which  takes  place  in  the  consump¬ 
tive  patient  we  are  all  familiar  with.  The 
fear  and  oppression  which  accompanies 
heart  disease,  and  the  depression  and  envi¬ 
ous  feeling  which  master  us  when  subject 
to  derangement  of  the  liver,  have  long  been 
patent  to  the  poet  as  well  as  to  the  physi¬ 
cian.  To  a  still  larger  extent  sex  influences 
character,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
surgeon  to  wholly  change  the  tone  of  mind 
of  either  man  pr  woman.  With  proofs  like 
these  of  the  solidarity  of  mind  and  matter, 
we  need  not  fear  that  the  study  of  psycho¬ 
logical  medicine  will  in  future  l^  hampered 
by  the  subtleties  and  words  of  the  meta¬ 
physician,  but  that  it  will  become  amen¬ 
able  to  scientific  inquiry  as  a  purely  phy¬ 
sical  disease. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  hopes  for  the 
future,  the  present  and  the  past  alike  show 
how  much  mankind  owes  to  medicine  and 
surgery.  We  cannot  conclude  without  ask¬ 
ing  what  has  medicine  received  in  return 
from  the  State  ?  In  France,  Germany,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Italy,  and  Spain,  honors  and  rewards 
from  the  nation  await  the  men  who  are 
useful  to  their  country.  In  England  it  is 
certainly  most  unjust  that  while  national 
honors  are  heaped  upon  those  who  have 


distinguished  themselves  by  military  cou¬ 
rage  or  political  talent,  no  public  recogni¬ 
tion  beyond  a  baronetcy  is  given  to  men 
who  have  been  preeminently  benefactors 
to  humanity.  A  tardy  and  insufficient  tri¬ 
bute  has,  it  is  true,  been  paid  to  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  vaccination;  but  there  live  at 
this  moment  men  in  the  profession  of  me¬ 
dicine  who  have  done  as  much  to  deserve 
public  gratitude  as  did  Dr.  Jenner.  There 
are  great  men  who  have  robbed  operative 
surgery  of  half  its  horrors  by  abolishing  its 
pain,  and  there  are  those  who  have  man¬ 
fully  overcome  every  opposition  which 
prejudice  threw  in  their  way,  and  have 
triumphantly  rescued  one  disease  from  the 
black  list  marked  incurable.  We  believe 
these  men  are  themselves  sufficiently  repaid 
by  the  inward  consciousness  of  having 
been  permanently  useful  to  their  fellow- 
men,  and  of  having  added  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  But  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  especially  for  the  sake  of  those 
still  hesitating  as  to  the  profession  which 
they  will  embrace,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  some  tangible  evidence  should  be 
given  that  the  nation  appreciates  the  sac¬ 
rifices  daily  and  hourly  made  by  those  who 
devote  their  energies  and  their  talents  to 
the  promotion  of  its  physical  well-being. 
— From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 


THE  ROYAL  FAVORITES  OF  FRANCE. 

BY  CHARLES  LOUANDRE. 

(Translated  tot  the  Eclbctic  from  the  Rtvtu  det  Dtux  MontUti) 


In  an  article  published  in  the  Revue  in 
1847,  we  protested  against  that  tendency 
which  led  certain  novelists  and  dramatists 
to  select  their  characters  from  among  the 
depraved  and  dangerous  classes ;  we  then 
pointed  out  the  serious  injury  to  the 
cause  of  public  morality  and  the  dignity  of 
our  national  character,  which  was  likely  to 
result  from  this  continual  exhibition  of  low 
and  degraded  types ;  for,  as  a  great  writer 
has  said,  health  is  the  only  thing  which  is 
not  contagious,  and  we  cannot  with  im¬ 
punity  give  as  intellectual  food  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  curiosity  the  adventures  of  fallen  and 
dissolute  women.  What  we  then  said  with 
regard  to  the  novel  and  the  drama  we 
now  repeat  in  reference  to  certain  pretend- 
edly  historical  monographs,  consecrated  to 


those  pimbkhes  et  rosies  femelles,  as  Sully 
calls  them,  who  by  the  kings’  caprices 
have  been  firmly  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  Brantdme  was  the  founder  of 
this  school,  and  from  Odette  de  Champ- 
divers  to  the  Countess  Du  Barry  we  have, 
reign  by  reign,  the  stories  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  queens  of  the  Capetian  dynasty. 

With  rare  exceptions,  the  writers  of  our 
day  who  explore  this  branch  of  literature 
confine  themselves  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  purely  anecdotical  and  scandalous 
— to  the  mtrigues  of  the  boudoir  and  ante¬ 
chamber,  and  to  the  madrigals  of  the 
courtiers.  'They  are  unconsciously  affected 
by  the  base  flatteries  which  the  chroniclers 
and  poets  have  lavished  on  la  belle  Agnis, 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  Duchess  d’Etampes, 
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and  their  like.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  gulf  of 
revolutions,  deeper  even  than  that  of  centu¬ 
ries,  separates  us  from  the  monarchy  under 
which  Bossuet  himself  bent  before  Monte- 
span,  and  Louis  XIV.  could  hang  an  un¬ 
lucky  bookseller  in  whose  shop  the  famous 
pamphlet,  la  veuve  Scarron,  had  been  seiz¬ 
ed,  without  a  single  voice  in  the  whole 
kingdom  being  raised  in  protest,  the  law  of 
majesty  shielding  the  favorites  as  it  did 
the  prince.  We  still  demand  that  the  wi¬ 
dow  Scarron,  the  wife  of  the  great  king, 
shall  be  spoken  of  with  respect,  under  the 
pretext  that  her  old  age  was  pure.  We 
are  not  willing  to  admit,  even  in  erudite  and 
serious  works,  that  Odette  de  Champ- 
divers  was  a  horse-jockey’s  daughter,  and 
that  an  imaginary  genealogy  was  created* 
for  her  in  order  to  raise  her  by  birth  to  the 
height  ot  her  destiny.  We  believe  that 
Agnbs  Sorel  incited  Charles  VII.  to  under¬ 
take  great  enterprises,  that  Pompadour  pro¬ 
tected  the  philosophers  because  she  loved 
philosophy ;  we  are  moved  to  tears  over 
the  recital  of  La  Valliere’s  repentance,  but 
we  leave  too  often  in  the  background  the 
serious  questions  suggested  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  favorites  in  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  by  their  influence  on 
the  country’s  destiny. 

Under  a  free  government  the  individual, 
however  great  may  be  his  boldness  and 
ambition,  can  only  act  within  the  limits 
assigned  him  by  the  institutions  and  the 
laws ;  under  an  absolute  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prince  can  associate 
with  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
such  i>ersons  as  he  may  choose.  To  become 
a  great  man,  it  was  only  necessary,  as  La 
Bruyhre  said,  to  see  the  king  and  to  be 
seen  by  him.  Pierre  de  La  Brosse,  barber 
to  Saint  Louis ;  Olivier  Le  Dain,  barber  to 
Louis  XL;  and  Lebel,  valet-de-chambre  to 
Louis  XV.  and  governor  of  the  Parc-aux- 
Cerfs,  all  held  important  places  in  the 
state.  With  the  exception  of  a  lew  great 
reigns,  in  which  the  rulers  raised  their  so¬ 
vereignty  and  the  country’s  interests  above 
their  passions  and  their  weaknesses,  the  old 
monarchy  was  governed  by  its  surround¬ 
ings  ;  and  from  the  mayors  of  the  palace, 
who  served,  the  Frankish  kings  but  to  de¬ 
stroy  them,  to  the  roues  of  Louis  XV., 
who  corrupted  them  to  rule  them,  every 
one,  in  that  strange  and  restless  world 
which  was  called  the  court,  tried  to  secure 
a  portion  of  that  power  which  seemed  to<fc 
great  a  burden  for  a  single  man  to  bear.  The 
New  Series.— Vol  XVII.,  No.  2 


favorites,  from  the  very  nature  ot  their  re¬ 
lations,  were  better  able  than  the  rest  to 
obtain  a  share  of  it,  if  not  to  usurp  it  alto¬ 
gether  ;  they  avenged  their  sex,  whom  the 
fiction  of  the  Salic  law  excluded  from  the 
throne,  by  creating  beside  the  legal  govern¬ 
ment  another  power,  occult,  mysterious, 
and  irresponsijjle ;  their  sway  was  the  more 
complete  as  it  was  limited  only  by  the 
will  of  the  kings  who  were  at  their  feet, 
and  was  endangered  by  nothing  but  satiety 
and  the  imperious  weakness  of  their  sex ; 
the  impotenlia  muliebris,  so  fatal  to  the 
Caesars,  was  no  less  fatal  to  those  most 
Christian  kings,  the  bom  protectors  of  the 
Holy  Sec,  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Church. 

I. 

Under  the  Merovingian  kings  there  was 
the  utmost  confusion  with  regard  to  mar¬ 
riage.  Influenced  by  their  national  tradi¬ 
tions,  which  permitted  those  ot  high  rank 
to  take  several  wives  as  a  when  of  nobility; 
by  the  Roman  legislation,  which  recog¬ 
nized  two  kinds  ot  union,  the  one  official, 
justa-nuptia,  the  other,  simply  to  gratify 
the  passions,  and  by  the  laws  of  Christiaa 
marriage,  which  permitted  but  one  wife, 
they  mingled  and  confased  these  various 
systems,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
at  the  same  time  wives  whom  they  had 
married  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  form,, 
•who  were  called  queens,  and  recognized  as 
such ;  other  wives,  who  were  spoken  of  as 
queens,  but  were  looked  upon  as  illegiti¬ 
mate,  and  simple  favorites,  unlimited  in 
number,  who  bore  no  title,  but  who  might 
become  queens  at  any  time.  These  various 
categories  formed  so  many  branches,  the- 
off-shoots  from  which  were  in  future  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  crown ;  for  all  children  of  the 
king,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  their 
mothers  might  have  been,  were  eligible  to 
•  the  throne.  Under  the  first  dynasty,  this 
was  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  of 
crime :  the  number  of  pretenders  increased 
the  state  of  anarchy  the  moment  the  nation 
lost  its  king.  The  warriors,  in  their  capa¬ 
city  of  freemen,  jtnrust  back  the  princes 
born  of  slaves,  such  as  Bathilde,  and  of 
spinners  of  wool,  like  M^roflfede;  the  am¬ 
bition  to  supplant  the  legitimate  queens 
gave  rise  to  implacable  quarrels  among  the 
women  of  the  Merovingian  harem,  and 
the  peasant  woman  Fr^^gonde  made  her 
way  to  the  throne  of  Clovis  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  Audovfere  and  Guleswinthe. 

It  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Hugh 
10 
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Capet  that  royal  marriage  assumed  the 
form  which  it  was  destined  to  retain  to  the 
last  days  of  the  monarchy.  The  church, 
however,  sanctions  the  system  of  repudia¬ 
tion,  reserving*  to  itself  the  right  to  break 
those  bonds  which  it  alone  has  the  right 
to  consecrate  ;•  and  this  also  in  the  early 
reigns  of  the  Capetian  kings  was  the  cause 
of  serious  troubles  through  the  repudiation 
of  Bertha,  of  El^onore  of  Aquitaine,  and 
of  Ingeburge.  The  interests  of  the  dynasty 
impressed  upon  the  kings  the  necessity  of 
establishing  marriage  as  the  basis  of  the 
order  of  succession,  and  from  the  time  of 
Philippe-Auguste  to  the  Revolution,  Louis 
XII.  and  Henry  IV.  were  the  only  ones 
who  took  advantage  of  the  canonical  law 
and  the  favor  of  the  popes  to  change  their 
legitimate  wives ;  the  greater  part  of  them, 
however,  made  ample  amends  in  other  ways 
for  the  constraint  which  religion  and  the 
affairs  of  state  had  thus  imposed  upon  them. 

Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Charles  VI., 
the  queens  of  fortune  are  identified  with 
the  kings;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  monarchy,  and  form, 
by  the  side  of  the  younger  branches,  a  third 
branch,  which  draws  its  nourishment  both 
from  the  nobility  and  the  common  people. 
From  the  last  fifteen  kings  of  the  third 
dynasty,  we  can  select  twelve  who  publicly 
practiced  the  qualified  polygamy  of  the 
Merovingian  age.  Favorite  succeeds  fav¬ 
orite,  “  as  one  nail  drives  out  another,”  to 
use  Brantdme’s  expression,  and  the  nearer 
we  approach  our  own  time  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  they  become.  Be¬ 
side  Charles  VI.,  we  find  Odette  de  Champ- 
divers;  beside  Charles  VII.,  Agnbs  Sorel, 
Antoinette  de  Meignelai,  the  lady  of  Ville- 
<quier,  G^rarde  Cassignol,  besides  a  kind  of 
permanent  harem  which  helped  the  King 
of  Bourges  to  gayly  lose  his  kingdom;  be¬ 
side  Louis  XL,  Marguerite  de  Sassenaye, 
Huguette  de  Jacquelin,  who  represent 
the  noble  order,  and  Ph^lise  Renard,  la 
Gigonne,  and  la  Passefilon,  who  represent 
the  common  people,  and  that  vulgar  class 
from  which  Louis  loved  to  choose  his  con¬ 
fidants  and  executioners ;  beside  Francis  I., 


*  Repudiation  was  always  authorized  in  favor  of 
the  kings,  with  permission  to  contract  a  second 
marriage.  Divorce,  which  is  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  revolutionary  institntion,  was  sanction¬ 
ed  by  the  church  in  the  early  days  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  and  when  Napoleon  requested  the  ofhei- 
alty  of  Paris  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Josephine, 
he  was  simply  returning  to  the  traditions  of  Louis 
VII.  and  Henry  IV. 


N.  Cureon,  Etampes,  Chateaubriant,  la 
Ferronibre  or  the  Advocate,  and  perhaps 
Anne  de  Boleyn  and  Diane  de  Poitiers ; 
beside  Henri  III.,  Ren^e  de  Rieux,  Marie 
de  Clbves;  beside  Henri  IV.,  d’Ayelle,  Ga- 
brielle,  Tignonville,  Martine,  de  Luc,  Ar- 
mandine,  Montaigu,  I'leurette,  la  Gland^e, 
Boinville,  Corisande,  d’Andouins,  Char¬ 
lotte  des  Essarts,  Antoinette  de  Pons,  Marie 
de  Beauvilliers,  and  many  more  whom  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  name,  for  we  should 
have  to  mention  fifty-seven,  and  should 
not  then  have  exhausted  the  list ;  beside 
Louis  XIV.,  aged  fifteen,  Mme.  de  Beau¬ 
vais,  aged  forty-five,  and  later  in  the  reign, 
Lamotte  d’Agencourt,  La  Vallibre,  Fon- 
tanges,  Montespan,  the  Marchioness  de 
Soubise,  and  a  number  of  the  maids  of 
honor  of  the  queen  and  of  the  kitchen-girls 
and  dairy-maids  at  Versailles ;  beside  Louis 
XV.,  Mailly,  Ch&teauroux,  Vintimille,  de 
Romans,  and  Pompadour,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  Irishwoman  Murphy,'  the  little 
butcher  girl  of  Poissy,  the  little  shoemaker 
of  Versailles,  and,  if  we  can  put  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the 
time,  a  hundred  other  little  bourgeoises, 
transient  hostesses  of  the  Parc  aux-Cerfs, 
the  greater  part  of  them  of  tender  years. 

Fifty-seven  favorites  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  a  hundred  natural  children,  bastards 
of  Frame,  as  they  were  called  under  the 
old  regime,*  such  is  the  record  of  Capetian 
gallantries  from  1400  to  1774.  The 
Bourbons  stand  preeminent  as  regards 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  choice, 
which  descended  even  to  a  rivalry  with  the 
lackeys  and  ihtganies  fratuaises,  and,  what 
seems  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  growth 
of  official  immorality  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  absolute  power. 

It  was  not  without  detriment  to  the 
good  order  of  the  administration,  to  the 
■government,  the  finances,  and  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  realm,  that  the  favorites  were  thus 
seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne ;  it  was 
necessary,  as  Richelieu  said,  to  satisfy  the 
fierce  hunger  of  their  ambition,  to  purchase 
the  good  will  of  their  fathers  or  their  hus¬ 
bands,  to  dismember  the  domain  to  create 
appanages  for  them,  and  to  assure  their 
creatures  of  a  high  position.  The  kings 
made  it  a  matter  of  honor  to  treat  them 


*  The  strongest  contingent  to  the  list  of  the 
bastards  of  Franet  was  furnished  by  Louis  XV.; 
^t  this  melancholy  prince  was  strangely  distanc- 
by  Frederick-Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland, 
who  nad  no  less  than  354  natural  children. 
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royally  ;  they  opened  the  way  to  the  high¬ 
est  offices  for  their  relations,  and  gave  the 
favorites  themselves  unlimited  credits  on 
the  funds  of  the  state,  “  for  their  dresses, 
furniture,  carriages,  houses,  gardens,  gild¬ 
ings,  paintings,  rings,  jewels,  masquerades, 
ballets,  gaming-houses,  and  other  super¬ 
fluous  and  corrupting  luxuries.” 

Charles  VII.  gave  Baron  de  Villequier, 
the  husband  of  Antoinette  de  Meignelai, 
the  islands  of  Ol^ron,  Marennes,  and 
Averst;  J^ouis  XI.  made  the  husband  of 
la  Passefilon,  a  small  provincial  merchant, 
a  counselor  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts; 
Francis  I.  made  Jean  de  Brosse,  husband 
of  Anne  de  Pisseleu,  Duke  d’Etampes  and 
Governor  of  Brittany ;  Henri  IV.,  in  order 
to  attract  Gabrielle  to  the  court  and  retain 
her  th  ;re,  made  her  father  a  meml)er  of  the 
Council.  The  wages  of  shame  descended 
from  the  father  and  husband  to  all  the 
family.  Agnfes  Sorel  turned  the  first  trans¬ 
ports  of  Charles  VII.  to  such  good  ac¬ 
count  that  her  liaison  with  him,  for  a  long 
time  kept  secret,  was  at  last  revealed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  honors  which  suddenly 
surprised  her  relatives  in  their  obscurity.* 
The  Duchess  d’Etampes  made  one  of  her 
uncles  an  archbishop,  three  of  her  brothers 
bishops,  and  two  of  her  sisters  abbesses. 
Gabrielle  and  La  Vallibre  were  more  mo¬ 
dest,  and  were  each  satisfied  with  a  bi¬ 
shopric. 

But  what  the  favorites  exacted  for  their 
relatives  was  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  they  demanded  for  themselves. 
Absolute  in  their  caprices,  because  they 
knew  that  the  kings  were  absolute  in  their 
power,  they  laid  the  heaviest  tributes  on 
the  property  of  the  state.  Diane  de  Poi¬ 
tiers,  in  order  to  obtain  free  access  to  the 
public  treasury,  had  <one  of  her  creatures, 
Blondet  de  Rocquancourt, appointed  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Finances ;  she  also  obtained 
for  her  son-in-law,  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  the 
gift  of  all  the  vacant  lands  in  the  realm  ; 
and  sold  her  patronage  to  FranSois  Alla- 
mand,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Accounts,  who  became,  thanks  to 
her  interested  protection,  “  a  wholesale  rob¬ 
ber  of  the  taxes.”  Even  this  did  not 
satisfy  her :  she  caused  herself  to  be  invest¬ 
ed  with  the  right  of  confirmation,  receiv* 
ing  the  golden  mark,  which  was  levied  on 

*  *  “  Accessit  ad  stujel  suspicionem  propinquorum 

Agnetis  ad  dignitates  ecclesiasticas  repentina  pro- 
motis."  Rolxrt  Gaguin,  in  Carolo  VII.  lib.  x. 
fol.  240,  edition  15  lo. 


the  offices  with  every  change  of  incum¬ 
bent.  Henriette  d’Entragues  was  faithful 
to  the  traditions  of  Diane;  she  exacted,  at 
the  very  beginning,  the  Marquisate  of 
Vemeuil  and  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
which  represented  the  taxes  of  three  or 
four  provinces;  as  soon  as  she  received 
them,  she  formed  a  plot  with  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  to  impose  a  tax  of  fifteen  sous 
on  every  bale  of  wool  imported  and  ex¬ 
ported,  and  it  required  all  of  Sully’s  firm¬ 
ness  and  reasoning  power  to  make  Henry 
IV.  understand  that  the  taxes  on  raw 
materials  belonged  not  to  the  favorites,  but 
to  the  state.  Fontanges  received  from 
Louis  XIV.  a  fixed  salary,  as  it  was  called, 
of  100,000  crowns  per  month,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  pearl  necklaces  worth  150,000 
francs,  of  English  lace  dresses,  and  gold 
brocade  coverlets  ;  her  total  expenses  for 
three  years  were  not  less  than  12  millions 
of  francs.  D’Argenson  paid  Mme.  de 
Mailly’s  debts  with  the  funds  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Pompadour, 
as  we  know  by  the  accounts  which  she 
herself  kept  with  the  exactness  of  a  cashier, 
cost  Louis  XV.  36,726,000  francs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perquisites  known  as  croupts, 
a  kind  of  subscription  paid  by  the  fermiers 
gitUraux  in  order  to  obtain  a  rebate  on 
the  price  of  their  leases,  and  to  assure  them¬ 
selves,  by  her  support,  of  impunity  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  exactions.  Du  Barry  was  more 
extravagant  still,  and  her  reign  corresponds 
with  the  saddest  period  of  our  financial 
history,  the  one  in  which  that  tonsured 
rascal,  Abb^  Terray,  whom  she  had  made 
Minister  of  Bankruptcy,  cut  off  with  a 
single  stroke  of  his  pen  20  millions  of 
annual  income,  and  seized  the  tontines 
and  judiciary  d^pbts. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  enormous  sums 
of  money  paid  them,  by  costly  presents,  and 
by  fi&tes,  that  the  favorites  helped  to  ruin 
the  treasury ;  it  was  also  by  extravagances 
of  all  kinds,  into  which  they  indirectly  led 
the  kings.  The  mania  for  building,  which 
characterized  the  reigns  of  the  last  of  the 
Valois  and  the  Bourbons,  conduced  always 
to  their  profit/  Henri  II.  built  Anet  for 
Diane  de  Poitiers;  Francis  1.  had  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  entirely  remodeled  to  please  the 
Duchess  d’Etampes.  It  was  necessary,  be¬ 
sides,  to  piension  off  the  dames  de  beaute 
when  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  re¬ 
treat,  and  to  encourage,  by  means  of  great 
prizes,  the  trade  of  marrying  the  women 
cast  off  by  the  kings,  which  had  become  a 
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specialty  with  poor  gentlemen,  paying, 
for  instance,  the  sum  of  200,000  francs  to 
the  Marquis  de  Vintimille,  for  giving  his 
name  to  Mile,  de  Nesle;  and  it  was  also 
necessary  to  guarantee  to  the  bastards  of 
France  a  position  in  accordance  with  their 
birth,  and  an  income  of  1 2,000  francs  was 
not  too  large  for  each  of  the  children  bom 
in  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs,  and  320,000  livres, 
for  the  Duke  du  Maine,  the  son  of  Mon- 
tespan,  that  thundering  and  triumphant 
Juno,  as  Mme.  de  S^vign^  calls  her. 

The  Estates-General,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  after  them,  vainly  protested  against 
these  extravagances,  which  they  called  by 
euphemism  the  expenses  of  the  king’s 
household.  Francis  I.,  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  all  constraint  and  to  destroy 
every  trace  of  his  compromising  prodi¬ 
galities,  introduced  the  custom  of  using 
orders,  known  as  bans  or  acquits  au  comp- 
tant.  These  orders,  on  which  the  nature 
of  the  credit  was  not  specified,  were  hon¬ 
ored  at  sight  by  the  tresorurs-geniraux, 
by  whom  they  were  sent  to  the  king 
as  soon  as  paid,  and  burned  immediate¬ 
ly  in  his  presence.  It  was  understood 
that  these  funds  were  to  be  applied  exclu¬ 
sively,  either  to  the  subsidies  which  France 
paid  to  foreign  princes,  or  to  those  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  which  it  was  important  to 
keep  secret ;  but  this  was  a  palpable  fiction. 
The  prince  was  always  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  them  as  he  wished,  and  it  was  by  this 
mysterious  method  of  keeping  accounts 
that  the  gold  of  the  treasurers,  to  whom 
in  derision  the  name  of  economists  was 
given,  passed  discreetly  from  the  public 
treasury  into  the  money-chests  of  Chateau- 
briant,  Fontanges,  and  Pompadour. 

The  honors  of  nobility  and  the  highest 
dignities  were  also  squandered  on  the 
favorites.  Charles  V.,  to  reward  the  towns 
which  had  most  signally  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war  with  England,  and 
Charles  VII.,  to  honor  the  family  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  gave  them  the  privilege  of  adding 
to  their  armorial  bearings  a  chief  of 
the  arms  of  France.  Louis  XIV.,  to 
reward  La  Valliire  for  giving  birth  to  an 
illegitimate  daughter,  illuminated  her  coat 
of  arms  with  the  three  /frtirrj  de  lis  which 
his  ancestors  had  made  a  symbol  of 
patriotism,  and  Louis  XV.  completed  the 
debasement  of  dignities  and  titles  by  mak¬ 
ing  Mme.  d’Etioles  Marchioness  de  Pom¬ 
padour,  and  the  woman  Lange,  Countess 
du  Barry. 


II. 

Disastrous  to  the  administration,  which 
it  peopled  with  incapable  and  unworthy 
creatures  ;  to  the  church,  which  it  degraded 
by  throwing  into  the  hands  of  women  the 
investiture  by  the  crosier  and  the  ring,  and 
to  the  finances,  which  it  delivered  over  to 
the  spoilers,  the  influence  of  the  favorites 
was  no  less  disastrous  in  a  political  point 
of  view.  Whenever  they  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  the  realm,  they  created  only 
trouble  and  disorder,  and  the  fulsome  praise 
of  which  some  have  been  the  objects,  is 
only  the  echo  of  the  lying  flatteries  of 
courtiers  and  poets. 

According  to  an  old  tradition,  invariably 
reproduced  in  the  greater  part  of  modem 
works,  Agn^s  Sorel,  la  dame  de  beaute, 
roused  Charles  VII.  from  his  lethargy  and 
incited  measures  which  finally  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  English.  Agn^s  was 
thus  associated  in  glory  with  Jeanne  d’Arc ; 
but  happily  for  Jeanne’s  honor,  as  well  as 
that  of  France,  this  is  merely  a  legend  put 
forward  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  king, 
Francis  I.,  who  had  an  interest  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  women  of  the 
court,  and  by  a  poet  and  a  nobleman,  both 
of  w  hom  wished  to  gain  favor  with  those 
who  ruled  their  master,  as  Agnbs  had  ruled 
Charles  the  Victorious.  The  signal  for 
this  movement  was  given  by  Francis  I.  in 
this  celebrated  quatrain : 

Gentille  Agnis,  plus  d’amour  tu  nitrite, 

La  cause  ^tant  de  France  recouvrer ; 

Quece  que  peut  dedans  un  cloltre  ouvrer 
Clause  nonnain  on  bien  ddvot  ermite. 

Brantome,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Dames  galatites,  has  paraphrased  in  prose 
the  royal  quatrain.  Baif  also  has  para¬ 
phrased  it  in  a  kind  of  heroic  verse,  in 
which  the  lady  ofbeauty  endeavors  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  courage  of  the  King  of  Bourges : 

Vous  aimant,jenepnissouffrir  qnel’onmddisc 

Duvotremajestd.que,  pour  etre  surprise 

De  I'amour  d’une  femme,  on  I’accuse  d’avoir 

Mis  en  oubli  du  roi  I’honneur  et  le  devoir. 

Previous  to  these  verses  of  Francis  I. 
and  of  Baif,  and  previous  to  this  chapter  of 
Brantome,  we  find  nothing  in  the  writings 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  nothing  in  the 
facts  which  confirms  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
Agnfcs.  The  dates  even  contradict  it,  for 
the  war  of  deliverance  was  begun  a  long 
time  before  Charles  VII.  had  met  the  wo¬ 
man  w’hose  fame  was  sung  by  the  conque¬ 
ror  of  Marignan,  and  the  only  merit  we 
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can  accord  the  lady  of  beauty  is  that  of 
sustaining  Jacques  Coeur  against  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Agnfes  did  absolutely  nothing  to¬ 
ward  helping  France.  The  favorites  of 
Francis  I.  did  all  they  could  to  ruin  him. 
The  Countess  de  Chateaubriant  compromis¬ 
ed  our  arms  and  our  policy  in  Italy  by  the 
all-powerful  protection  which  she  extended 
over  her  three  brothers,  Lautrec,  Lescure, 
and  Lesparre.  She  made  Lautrec,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Milan ;  by  his  despotism  and  his 
pilUries  he  rendered  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  odious  to  the  Italians ;  he  was  finally 
badly  beaten  by  them,  but  in  spite  of  all 
his  faults  he  was  still  retained  in  favor,  for 
his  sister,^  says  Ilrantome,  “turned  back 
every  blow,”  which  gave  rise  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  saying,  “  Chateaubriant  has  lost  .and 
ruined  Milan.”  Lescure,  as  incapable  as  he 
was  brave,  was  forced  by  a  series  of  false 
manoeuvres  to  shut  himself  up  in  Cremona 
where  he  was  captured  with  his  army. 
Lesparre  had  the  Marquis  Pallavicini  be¬ 
headed  in  order  to  obtain  pos.session  of  his 
estates ;  he  attacked  Reggio,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  had  been  prohibited  from  carrying 
the  war  into  the  Papal  State.s,  and  by  this 
'  rash  blunder  gave  Leo  X.  a  pretext  for 
turning  against  France.  The  king  was 
very  angry  ;  but,  thanks  to  their  sister's  in¬ 
tervention,  the  three  brothers  always  were 
returned  to  favor,  and  “  all  was  made 
smooth  by  love,”  except  the  fortunes  of 
our  arms. 

D’Etampes  succeeded  Chateaubriant, 
and  found  herself  placed  face  to  face  with 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  favorite  of  the  dau¬ 
phin  Henri.  A  struggle  for  supremacy  be¬ 
tween  these  two  women  was  begun,  and  be¬ 
came  the  turning  point  of  political  intrigue. 
D’Etampes  supported  the  Protestants, 
Diane  the  Catholics.  The  Court,  exposed 
alternately  to  these  two  influences,  vibrated 
between  tolerance  and  persecution,  and 
this  strange  condition  of  affairs,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  governments  maintained  by 
the  favorites  of  the  father  and  the  son,  con¬ 
tinued  until  1547. 

Worn  out  by  his  excesses,  and  struck 
with  a  death  blow  by  the  Advocate,  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  was  sinking  slowly  to  the  grave. 
Diane  was  soon  to  reign  without  a  rival. 
D’Etampes,  either  from  vengeance  or  cu¬ 
pidity,  sold  to  Spain  the  kingdom  which 
was  about  to  escape  her.  The  Dauphin 
having  been  plac^  in  1541  at  the  head 
of  an  army  which  was  to  operate  in  the 
south  and  besiege  Perpignan,  she  delivered 


the  secrets  of  the  intended  openttions  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  expedition  proved 
a  failure.  In  1544,  by  false  orders,  she 
threw  into  their  hands  the  town  of  Saint 
Dizier,  which  the  Count  de  Sancerre  de¬ 
fended  valiantly,  sold  to  Charles  V.  the 
French  army  stores  collected  at  Ch3,teau- 
Thierry  and  at  Epernay,  and  completed 
her  treason  by  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
Crespy,  which  gave  Spain  at  one  fell  stroke 
the  possession  of  twenty  important  towns. 

Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  became  the  acting 
queen  on  the  accession  of  Henri  II.,  did 
not  betray  her  country,  but  was  the  ac¬ 
complice  and  the  slave  of  the  Guises' 
ambition  :  eorum  libidini  aruillabatur,  says 
De  Thou.  By  her  intolerance  and  by  the 
elevation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  she 
provoked  a  vidlent  Catholic  reaction  whidh 
prepared  the  way  for  the  civil  wars.  Henri 
II.  was  thrown  completely  in  the  back¬ 
ground  by  her,  and,  while  the  court  f)oets 
celebrated  her  piety  and  chastity,  others, 
more  inspired,  composed  the  following 
epigram : 

Sire,  si  vous  laisscz,  comme  Charles*  desire, 

Comme  Diane  veut,  par  trop  vous  gouvemer. 

Fonder,  p^trir,  mollir,  refondre,  retourner, 

Sire,  vous  n’etes  plus,  vous  n’£tes  plus  quedre. 

The  favorites  under  Charles  IX.  were 
overawed  by  Catharine  de  M^dicis,  and 
under  Henri  III.,  by  the  minions  of  the 
king ;  but  the  many  foibles  of  Henri  IV. 
gave  them  again  a  certain  importance,  and 
without  exerting,  as  in  some  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  reigns,  a  decisive  power  in  the  affairs 
of  state,  their  influence  was  felt  in  rob¬ 
beries  of  the  public  treasury  and  in  acts 
which  compromised  the  peace  of  the 
realm. 

Being  urged  thereto  by  Gabrielle,  Henri 
IV.  recognized  her  children,  and,  although 
he  did  nothing  in  their  favor  as  regarded 
the  succession,  he  gave  as  severe  a  blow  to 
the  monarchic  rights,  which  had  come  forth 
powerful  and  victorious  from  the  troubles 
of  the  League.  A  new  family  of  pretend¬ 
ers  were  engrafted  on  the  royal  stock,  and 
Gabrielle’s  eldest  son,  Caesar,  Duke  de 
Vendome,  called  Cfsar  monsieur,  gave, 
under  Louis  XVI.’s  reign,  only  too  clear 
proof  of  the  justice  ofSuUy’s  apprehensions. 
Married  to  the  Duke  de  Mercceur’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  receiving  from  him  as  a  wed¬ 
ding  present  the  governorship  of  Brittany, 
he  tried  to  make  this  province  independent, 
conspired  against  Richelieu,  and  was  even 
*The  cardinal  Charles  de  Lorraine. 
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accused'  in  1641  of  having  made  an  at- 
tempt  to  poison  him. 

Henriette  d’Entragues,  who  followed 
Gabrielle,  tried  like  her  to  persuade  the 
king  to  marry  her ;  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Marie  Touchet,  the  favorite  of  Charles 
IX.,  and  felt  herself  authorized  by  her  al¬ 
most  royal  origin  to  aspire  to  the  crown. 
Henri  IV.  signed  for  her  a  promise  of  mar¬ 
riage,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sully ;  in 
order  to  be  revengetf  upon  the  minister, 
she  allied  herself  with  the  enemies  of  the 
king,  entered  into  the  Biron  plot,  like 
d’Etampes,  opened  negotiations  with  Spain, 
and  aided  the  projects  of  Philippe  HI. 
against  France. 

The  example  given  to  the  Bourbons  by 
the  founder  of  their  dynasty  was  fatal  to 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.;  for  up  to  that 
time  the  ideal  of  French  royalty,  of  reli¬ 
gious,  military,  and  judicial  royalty,  was  in¬ 
carnated  in  ^int  Louis.  That  great  prince 
stood  preeminent  in  the  monarchical  tradi¬ 
tions  as  their  most  jierfect  type,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  virtues  had  been  per- 
I)etuated  through  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not 
as  a  check,  as  least  as  a  reproach,  to  those 
of  liis  descendants  who  sullied  their  cha¬ 
racters  as  Christian  princes  and  rulers  of  a 
great  nation.  But  with  Henri  IV.  the 
type  changes;  it  is  no  longer  the  saint, 
but  the  vert galantihaX  all  desire  to  imitate, 
excusing  his  faults  by  citing  the  glories  and 
benefits  of  his  reign. 

While  reviving  the  voluptuous  traditions 
of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  Louis  XIV.  was 
too  selfish  and  jealous  of  his  power  to  al¬ 
low  the  favorites  to  interfere  officially  and 
openly  in  the  af&irs  of  state.  Their  in¬ 
fluence  was  felt  in  his  reign  only  in  an  in¬ 
direct  manner,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
real,  and  can  be  traced  from  the  death  of 
Anne  of  Austria  to  the  opening  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

When  we  see  Louis  XIV.  taking  La 
Vallibre  and  Montespan  with  him  to  the 
wars,  receiving  them  at  the  camp  of  Com- 
pi^gne  with  a  magnificence  which  surpass¬ 
ed  that  of  the  Camp  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
ordering  towns  besieged  and  bombarded 
for  their  amusement  as  a  supplement  to 
the  ballets  of  the  court  and  the  fdtes  of  the 
enchanted  isle ;  we  can  readily  believe  that 
gallantry  had  much  to  do  with  the  warlike 
tollies  of  his  youth.  When  we  see  him, 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  becoming  the 
persecutor  of  the  Protestants  and  the  arm¬ 
ed  protector  of  English  Catholicism,  we 


can  also  believe,  that  he  only  sought,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  time,  to  lead  the 
lost  sheep  back  to  the  fold  in  order  to  make 
his  peace  with  God,  and  to  obtain  pardon 
for  his  openly  avowed  adulteries,  for  his 
base  seduction  of  the  maids  of  honor,  and 
for  his  cruelty  to  the  Queen  Maria  Theresa, 
who  died  heart-broken  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  At  last,  when  he  had  closed,  in  a 
saintly  manner,  the  era  of  his  mistresses  by 
a  clandestine  marriage  with  the  widow 
Scarron,  that  illustrious  and  designing  wo¬ 
man  used  him  as  an  unwitting  tool  to  carry 
out  her  plans.  She  turned  his  thoughts 
toward  a  stem  and  gloomy  contemplation 
of  religious  things ;  she  sustained  by  her 
influence  the  priest  Letellier,  who  hastened 
the  destruction  of  Port- Royal ;  she  weak¬ 
ened  Colbert’s  credit  by  declaring  that 
“  he  was  forever  thinking  of  the  finances 
and  never  of  God she  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  our  military  power  by  lending  her  aid 
to  the  plot  to  overthrow  Louvois.  Prac¬ 
ticing  those  tactics  of  the  court  which  con¬ 
sist  in  thrusting  aside  men  of  merit  and  in¬ 
dependent  character,  in  order  to  replace 
them  with  those  of  mediocre  talents  and 
seiA’ile  nature,  she  protected  Chamillart, 
who  ruined  the  public  treasury  by  his  in¬ 
capacity,  and  Villeroi,  still  more  incapable, 
who  brought  upon  us  the  defeat  of 
Ramilies.  Without  openly  urging  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  she  prepared  the  way,  by  acting 
as  his  confessor,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that 
may  be  said  in  her  behalf,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  in  history  a  fact  which  retrospec¬ 
tive  apologies  can  not  set  aside,  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  her  supremacy  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  gloomiest  period  of 
the  reign.* 


*Mme.  de  Maintenon  may  justly  be  called  the 
most  able  woman  of  our  history.  She  occupied 
an  important  position  in  the  state,  but  was  always 
careful  to  hide  herself  from  view,  and  her  influ¬ 
ence,  so  to  speak,  left  no  trace.  It  was  by  her 
social  life,  her  conversation,  and  her  wise  counsels 
that  she  influenced  the  government,  and  obtained 
control  of  Louis  XIV^’s  mind,  making  him  believe 
that  he  was  the  absolute  and  only  master.  Gabrielle 
and  d’Kntragues,  by  making  known  their  desire  to 
marry  Henri  IV., raised  almost  insuperable  obstac¬ 
les  in  their  path.  Mme.  de  Maintenon  turned  aside 
all  difficulties  by  being  secretly  married  to  Louis 
XIV.  She  denied  herself  the  title  of  queen  in 
order  to  assure  herself  of  the  advantages  of  her 
position.  Remembering  the  maxim  “that  there 
u  nothing  stronger  than  an  irreproachable  cha¬ 
racter,”  ^e  kept  Louis  XIV.  in  his  declining 
years  at  a  distance,  and  simulated  virtue  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  her  ends.  Much  might 
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Great  as  was  the  power  of  Mme.de 
Maintenon,  it  did  not  efface  from  the  king’s 
heart  the  memory  of  Montespan,  the  only 
woman  perhaps  who  ever  was  regretted  by 
him.  Mine,  de  Montespan  died  in  1707, 
and  some  years  later  Louis  XIV.  decreed, 
by  the  edict  of  August  7th,  1714,  that  the 
children  whom  he  had  already  made  legiti¬ 
mate  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  the 
Duke  du  Maine  and  the  Count  de  Tou¬ 
louse,  should,  together  with  their  male  de¬ 
scendants,  succeed  him,  in  default  of  princes 
of  the  blood.  This  edict  created  the  pro- 
foundest  astonishment  throughout  the 
realm,  for  the  Duke  and  the  Count  were 
the  offspring  of  a  double  adultery ;  the 
marriage  of  the  all-powerful  favorite  had 
never  been  annulled,  so  that  according  to 
both  the  civil  and  religious  law  they  were 
not  the  children  of  the  king,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Marquis  of  Montespan,  who 
might  thus  be  called  to  reign  over  P'rancc. 
The  proudest  prince  of  his  race,  the  one 
who  had  created  the  most  absolute  despo¬ 
tism  that  had  ever  been  founded  on  heredi¬ 
tary  right,  thus  overthrew  the  principle 
which  had  formed  the  strength  and  prestige 
of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  for  the  legitimacy 
of  political  power  was  but  a  vain  word  so 
long  as  it  was  not  based  upon  legitimacy 
of  birth. 

With  Louis  XV.  the  royal  manners  sank 
to  a  still  lower  level.  Among  the  women 
who  have  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  his 
reign  some  were  entirely  ignorant  of  politics, 
there  being  among  them  those  who  did 
not  know  his  name,  and  who  were  terror- 
stricken  on  recognizing  him  from  his  por¬ 
traits  ;  others,  publicly  jdaced  in  a  position 
which  they  assumed  as  an  official  dignity, 
followed  boldly  in  the  footsteps  of  d’Etam- 
pes.  One  among  them,  the  Duchess  de 
Ch&teauroux,  endeavored  to  force  the 
prince  whom  she  controlled  to  walk  in 
honorable  paths ;  she  led  him  to  the  wars 
in  Flanders  and  Alsace ;  but  Pompadour 
soon  interfered,  and  sought  to  deprave  him 
in  order  to  place  him  in  her  power.  En¬ 
dowed  with  a  quick  intelligence  and  with 
a  discerning  mind,  which  enabled  her  to 

be  said  with  regard  to  the  praise  which  has  been 
lavished  on  her  in  later  years ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  judgments  of  her  contemporaries, 
and  to  the  instinctive  hatred  which  she  excited  in 
them.  The  sole  merit  which  she  possessed,  out¬ 
side  of  her  talents  as  an  author,  was  that  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  courage  of  Louis  XIV.  in  days  ot 
trouble  and  adversity. 


use  all  ^  forms  of  corruption  for  her  own 
profit,  she  became,  as  Barbier  says,  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  state  and  of  its  offices;  she  sup¬ 
pressed  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Funds  in  order  to  give  more  lustre  to  that 
of  the  Treasurer-General,  which  she  had 
obtained  for  one  of  her  protdgt^s.  Her 
debts  were  paid  by  Machault  d’Amouville 
the  moment  he  assumed  the  ministry,  yet 
later  she  plotted  to  overthrow  him,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  high  capacity  and  the 
service  he  had  rendered  the  country  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  edit  de  mainmorte,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  church  and  corporate  bodies 
from  acquiring  landed  properties  without 
first  obtaining  an  authorization  from  the 
crown,  in  levying  the  five  per  cent  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  sinking  fund,  and 
in  averting  famine  by  making  the  trade  in 
all  grains  free.  She  disgraced  the  Marquis 
d’Argenson,  founder  of  the  Military  School, 
and  Maurepas,  who  had  given  proof  |of 
great  merit  as  minister  of  state.  She  took 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  Germany 
from  d’Estr^es,  the  conqueror  of  Hasten- 
beck,  to  confer  it  on  Soubise,  whom  Ros- 
bach  had  defeated.  After  exciting  the 
Court  against  the  Parliament,  she  allied 
herself  with  the  latter  against  the  Jesuits, 
to  whom  she  attributed  her  momentary 
disgrace  in  1757,  and,  by  the  distrust  which 
she  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Louis  XV., 
contributed  to  their  expulsion,  as  if  to 
show  that  in  France  nothing  could  resist 
the  favorites,  not  even  the  most  powerful 
of  religious  orders.  Finally,  she  transport¬ 
ed  to  the  field  of  piolitics  the  disastrous 
power  of  her  petty  spites ;  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  revenge  for  one  of  Frederick’s  epigrams 
she  broke  the  alliances,  quarreled  with 
Prussia  in  order  to  unite  the  house  of 
Bourbon  with  that  of  Austria,  and  plunged 
France  into  all  the  disasters  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  Mme.  de  Pompadour  had 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  monarchy,  as  is  prov¬ 
ed  by  her  conversation  with  the  President 
de  Maniferes,  yet,  in  order  to  obtain  a  few 
flatteries  from  the  men  who  governed 
public  opinion,  she  lent  her  support  to 
those  who  were  hurrying  on  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  physiocrats  and  the  philosophers, 
Quesnay,  Voltaire,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau.  Mme.  du  Barry,  who  had  all 
of  Mme.  de  Pompadour’s  vices  without 
any  of  her  mental  graces,  subjected  Louis 
XV.  to  a  rule  more  sad  and  shameful  still 
She  obtained  the  dismissal  of  Choiseul,  the 
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ablest  minister  of  the  reign,  in  qrder  to 
place  in  power  those  who  were  most  un¬ 
worthy,  Maupeou,  d’Aguillcn,  and  Terray, 
whom  Mirab^u  called  a  monster.  *  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  theft,  the  sale  of  offices,  coups  d'etat 
against  the  ancient  justice  of  the  realm, 
and  the  exile  of  the  Parliaments  of  Paris 
and  of  Rouen,  characterized  this  ministry, 
which  was  dishonored  by  its  very  origin. 
D’Aguillon,  exhibiting  in  diplomacy  the 
same  baseness  that  he  had  shown  in  the  com¬ 
bat  of  Saint-Cast,  favored  the  development 
of  the  Russian  power,  and  Louis  XV  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  ascendency  of  this  woman,  who 
offered  to  his  senile  depravity  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  a  too  refined  experience,was  an  un¬ 
willing  and  helpless  witness  of  the  first 
partition  of  Poland. 

III. 

The  facts  which  we  have  just  recalled 
do  not  app>earin  general  history  in  all  their 
im|X)rtance  and  with  all  their  consequences 
bemuse  they  fill  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
great  drama  of  events ;  but  when  we  follow 
them  in  detail,  separating  them  from  the 
facts  about  them,  we  are  struck  with  pain¬ 
ful  surprise  at  seeing  to  what  a  sad  Condi¬ 
tion  these  apocryphal  queens  reduced  the 
monarchy  during  the  last  centuries  of  its 
existence ;  they  had,  so  to  speak,  a  hand  in 
all  our  disasters,  and  corrupted  every  thing 
about  them,  the  church,  the  court,  and  the 
nation. 

The  popes,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  ex¬ 
communicated  the  kings  on  their  becom¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  slightest  public  scan- 
did,  never  protested,  under  the  Valois  and 
the  Bourbons,  against  the  scandal  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  favorites ;  they  remembered 
that,  under  Henry  VIII.,  England  and  the 
Holy  See  had  been  set  at  variance  by  wo¬ 
men,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  kings  of 
France  good  Catholics,  they  accorded 
them  plenary  indulgence,  and  considered 
the  ceremony  of  consecration  a  kind  of 
preventive  al^lution,  which  allowed  them 
to  sin  at  their  own  good  pleasure.  The 
confessors  could  not  well  be  more  severe 
than  the  popes.  A  single  one  among  them. 
Father  Annat,  had  the  courage  to  require 
from  Louis  XIV.  the  dismissal  of  Monte- 
span.  He  was  immediately  sent  away 
himself,  and  the  others  exacted  only  some 
simple  act  of  contrition  in  order  to  absolve 
their  penitents ;  some  of  them  even,  like 
Pbre  La  Chaise,  went  so  far  as  to  publicly 
administer  the  communion  to  them  for 


their  subjects’  edification,  whenever  the  lat¬ 
ter  dared  to  murmur  against  the  favorites. 
These  women  always  performed  their 
religious  duties  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
They  had  titled  confessors,  who  were  liable, 
like  R^ne  Benoit,  the  confessor  of  Gabrielle, 
to  become  bishops  by  their  penitents’  in¬ 
tercession  ;  they  undertook  the  defence  of 
Orthodoxy  against  the  Huguenots  and 
Jansenists,  and,  like  Henri  I.  and  Louis 
XIV.,  they  atoned  for  their  dissipations  by 
their  intolerance. 

To  work  upon  the  failings  of  the  prince 
or  to  use  them  as  an  instrument  of  fortune, 
to  flatter  and  glorify  the  favorites  for  the 
sake  of  their  protection,  such  in  the  last 
century  was  the  surest  means  of  achieving 
success.  The  greatest  characters  did  not 
blush  to  become  the  negotiators  or  abettors 
of  the  prince’s  intrigues.  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  the 
Duke  de  Guise  used  all  the  arts  of  a  most 
consummate  diplomacy  to  obtain  Marie  de 
Clbves  for  Henri  III.  Louis  XIV.  was 
captivated  by  Mme.  Henriette  ;  the  queen 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  opposed  her  with 
Miles,  de  Pons  and  La  Vallibre.  TTie  lat¬ 
ter  triumphed ;  Mme.  Henriette  formed  a 
league  of  women  to  find  a  rival  for  her. 
La  Valliere,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  which  sud¬ 
denly  rendered  her  very  devout,  retired  to 
Chaillot ;  the  great  Colbert  sought  her  there 
to  persuade  her  to  return  to  Versailles,  and 
carried  back  and  forth  the  correspondence 
between  her  and  Louis  XIV.;  as  though 
the  bearing  of  sealed  letters  formed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Controller-General’s  duties. 
Louis  XV.  attained  his  majority.  What 
women  were  to  rule  over  the  new  king  ? 
This  serious  question  agitated  the  entire 
court.  Seventeen  competitors  appeared  ; 
fifteen  of  them  were  set  aside  by  the  two 
most  pKJwerful  parties.  The  choice  lay  be¬ 
tween  Mme.  de  La  Valliere  and  the  Du¬ 
chess  d’Epemon,  and  both  parties  exerted 
every  influence  in  their  power  to  elevate 
the  woman  who  would  repay  them  by  her 
all-powerful  protection  for  the  support 
which  they  had  given  her. 

For  twelve  years,  the  court  of  Louis 

XIV.  was  prostrated  before  Montespan,  as 
it  had  been  before  Maintenon  and  the 
Marchioness  de  Soubise,  who  saw,  as  St. 
Simon  says,  ministers  and  princes  of  the 
blood  bowing  before  them,  while  no  one 
dared  to  resist  their  power.  Under  Louis 

XV. ,  the  Dauphin,  the  Dauphiness,  the 
bishops,  and  the  philosophers  surrounded 
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Pompadour  with  homage  and  adulation, 
and  the  latter,  perceiving  their  cringing  ser¬ 
vility,  conceiv^  so  exalted  an  opinion  of 
her  position  that  she  invented  a  ceremonial 
for  her  own  especial  use.  When  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family  came  to  visit  her, 
she  received  them  standing,  to  avoid  by 
this  apparent  deference  the  necessity  of 
offering  them  seats,  and  thus  compelled 
them  to  remain  upon  their  feet  while  in 
her  i)resence. 

In  a  monarchical  country  such  as  France 
was,  and  in  a  vain  one  such  as  it  is  still 
and  always  will  be,  even  in  democracy, 
the  example  set  by  the  court  could  not  but 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people.  The  women 
imitated  the  favorites  in  their  extravagant 
and  luxurious  life.  In  the  fifteenth'  century 
the  bourgeoises  of  Paris  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  bewitched  by  Agnes  Sorel,  and 
vied  with  her  in  elegant  display.  Under 
Francis  I.,  they  wore  bands  of  pearls  upon 
their  foreheads  like  la  Ferroniere ;  under 
Louis  XIV.,  they  wore  fontanges.  The 
men,  on  their  side,  imitated  the  kings  in 
the  looseness  of  their  private  life.  Long 
continued  habits  of  obedience  had  so  ac¬ 
customed  the  nation  to  accept  and  submit 
to  every  thing,  that  the  monarchic  super¬ 
stition,  which  raised  the  kings  above  all 
rights  and  duties,  also  caused  the  favorites 
to  be  respected.  The  people  murmured 
sometimes  against  their  extravagances,  and 
accused  them  of  doubling  the  taxes ;  some 
ViLinsAdcnfrondeurs  even  passed  before  Agn^s 
sans  ltd  faire  la  riverence.  Jean  Voutd 
published  Latin  epigrams  ridiculing  Diane 
de  Poitiers.  Vulgar  songs  were  sung  to 
the  tune  of  Mile,  de  La  Valliire,  and  when 
Pompadour  passed  over  the  bridge  of 
Orleans,  built  by  the  engineer  Huyot,  who 
was  accused  of  making  only  one  work 
without  solidity,  the  whole  of  France  re¬ 
peated  the  following  quatrain,  one  of  the 
most  biting  of  those  produced  by  the  sati¬ 
rical  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 

Censeurs,  Huyot  est  bien  vcngrf ; 

Reconnaissez  votre  ignorance, 

Son  pont  hardi  a  support^ 

Le  plus  lourd  fardeau  de  la  France. 

But  quatrains,  songs,  and  epigrams  were 
all  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  of  adulation. 
The  cities,  in  order  to  win  the  sovereign’s 
good  graces,  endeavored  to  secure  the  favo¬ 
rites’  good  will.  When  Diane  de  Poitiers  and 
Heririette  d’Fmtragues  visited  Lyons,  that 
ancient  metropolis,  honored  as  the  place 


where  the  blood  of  the  first  martyrs  of 
Christian  Gaul  was  shed,  received  them 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  the  most 
solemn  ceremonials ;  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  in  the  eighteenth,  the  poets  of  the 
church.  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  Cardinal  de 
Bemis,  Bishop  Berthault,  Abbe  Desportes, 
and  the  poets  of  the  court  and  of  tlie  pro¬ 
vinces,  Guillaume  du  Sable,  Jacques  Pel¬ 
letier,  Ronsard,  Malherbe,  even  Voltaire 
himself,  celebrated  in  every  form  the  wo¬ 
men  who,  as  they  said  in  the  old  regime, 
increased  the  splendor  of  the  throne  by 
gallantry.  The  historians  refer  to  them 
with  admiration ;  they  are  all  beautiful, 
pious,  charitable ;  they  largely  endow  the 
convents  and  the  churches,  and  among 
their  aix)logists  there  are  those  who  boast 
of  their  chastity,  comparing  them  with 
Penelope  and  Lucretia.  Parliament  even, 
jealous  as  it  was  of  its  own  dignity,  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  duty  to  repair  in  a  body  to 
present  its  regards  to  Gabrielle,  and  record¬ 
ed  with  respectful  submission  the  solemn 
declarations  of  adultery  which  conferred 
the  title  of  duchess  upon  La  Vallidre  and 
the  manteau  d’honneur  on  Pompadour. 

Fifty  years  of  royal  debauchery  had  sul¬ 
lied  the  prestige  of  the  crown  under  Louis 
XV.  The  people  had  seen  their  prince 
governed  by  women  who  merited  only 
scorn ;  they  had  seen  the  kingdom  impov¬ 
erished  by  their  extortions,  its  preponde¬ 
rance  in  Europe  destroyed  by  ministers 
whom  their  caprices  had  forced  upon  the 
state,  and  when  Louis  XVL,  the  l)est  dis¬ 
posed  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Capetians, 
mounted  the  throne,  they  evoked  against 
him  the  terrible  memories  of  the  past. 
They  accused  him  of  submitting  to  the 
queen,  as  Louis  XIV.  had  submitted  to  the 
caprices  of  the  women  who  surrounded 
him.  1  ney  accused  the  queen  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  public  funds  and  offices,  of  in¬ 
triguing  with  their  enemies,  of  causing  the 
overthrow  of  the  ministers,  as  so  many  wo¬ 
men,  connected  with  the  government  by 
the  weakness  of  the  kings,  had  formerly 
done,  and  the  Revolution,  with  its  terrible 
and  inexorable  logic,  visited  with  the  same 
condemnation  and  caused  to  mount  the 
same  scaffold  Louis  XVL,  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  and  the  last  mistress  of  the  last 
reign,  the  woman  Lange,  transformed  into 
the  Countess  du  Barry. 

Let  us  then  leave  in  the  shroud  of  their 
shame  these  depraved  creatures  who  have 
left  a  stain  on  the  reigns  of  our  greatest 
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kings ;  those  kings  who,  in  spite  of  their 
faults,  have  an  eternal  claim  upon  our 
gratitude,  because  they  wrench^  their 
kingdom  piece  by  piece  from  foreign  usur¬ 
pation,  b^use  they  never  despaired  of 
Its  salvation,  because  they  created  that 
dear  France  which  is  now  so  spoiled  and 
tom  before  our  eyes.  Let  us  not  search 
history  for  its  scandals,  but  rather  let  us 


leam  its  lessons  :  we  have  enough  noble 
faces  to  adorn  our  galleries,  without  hang¬ 
ing  there  the  portraits  of  Lais  or  of  Acte. 
Let  us  recall  the  words  which  Thraseas, 
when  Rome  had  fallen  from  her  glory,  ad¬ 
dressed  with  his  last  farewells  to  those  who 
saw  him  die :  “  Behold,  my  friends,  we 

live  in  a  time  when  even  courage  has 
need  of  great  examples.” 


TOO  SOON. 
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CHAPTER  I. - THE  COUSINS. 

In  one  of  the  quietest  streets  of  dull, 
dowdy  Bloomsbury,  there  is  a  house  ra¬ 
ther  larger  than  those  on  each  side  of  it — 
larger,  and  seemingly  (^der,  for  it  has  a 
quaint  door-heading;  the  door  itself  has 
carved  panels,  and  the  window-frames 
have  a  broad  antiquated  solidity  unmatched 
by  any  others  in  the  street. 

Within  the  house  this  is  even  more  ap¬ 
parent.  The  entrance-hall  is  shut  in  by 
glass  doors,  from  the  midst  of  the  spacious 
black-and-white  pavement  of  the  inner 
hall  springs  a  massive  oak  staircase  which 
takes  its  square  leisurely  way  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  making  an  oi>en  room¬ 
like  well  in  the  front  centre  of  it,  and  guard¬ 
ed  on  each  landing,  where  it  pauses  for  a 
good  broad  breathing  space,  by  solid  oak 
standards  with  heavy  round  knobs  atop, 
shining  as  their  maker  never  meant  them 
to  shine,  under  a  coat  of  most  incongruous 
varnish.  There  is  no  carpet,  and  Miss 
Fraser’s  footsteps  echo  on  the  dark  oak 
steps  as  she  goes,  key-basket  in  hand,  to 
her  cousin’s  study. 

But  she  stops  when  she  reaches *the  end 
of  the  landing  gallery  which  extends  on 
each  side  along  the  square  opening:  on 
the  right  it  leads  to  the  next  flight  of  stairs, 
on  the  left  to  the  doors  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  study. 

The  drawing-room  extended  all  across 
the  back  of  the  house.  The  study  had  a 
window  at  one  end  looking  into  the  street, 
and  a  door  at  the  other  which  led  into  the 
drawing-room ;  it  had  another  door  lead¬ 
ing  on  to  the  staircase-gallery,  and  before 
this  is  a  heavy  crimson  curtain. 

Rachel  Fraser  stops  before  this  cur¬ 
tain,  and  you  see  against  its  dark  back¬ 
ground  what  a  fine  figure  she  has,  and 


how  well  her  head  is  placed  on  her  slop¬ 
ing  shoulders.  Her  dark  hair  is  getting 
rather  a  grey  tinge,  but  Miss  Fraser  does 
not  wear  caps.  If  you  study  her  dress 
carefully  only  for  a  minute  or  two,  you 
will  see  there  is  nothing  superfluous  alx>ut 
it — a  close-fitting  good  black  silk,  not  rich 
or  magnificent,  but  stout  and  likely  to 
wear  well ;  her  hair  is  simply  arranged, 
but  you  can  see  that  there  is  not  a  hair 
out  of  place  ;  something  in  the  straight 
well-cut  features  and  narrow  lips  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  order  and  neatness.  Still  a 
comely  well-featured  woman,  she  must 
have  been  handsome  once,  a  though  she 
must  always  have  wanted  complexion  and 
grace  of  movement. 

The  sharp  rap  of  her  knuckles  on  the 
door  as  she  draws  back  the  curtain  is  so  in 
keeping  with  her  face,  that  you  know  be¬ 
fore  you  hear  it  that  her  voice  will  have 
the  clear  incisive  tone  in  which  it  says, 
“  May  I  come  in,  Michael  ?” 

No  answer,  but  after  a  minute  the  door 
is  opened  by  a  man  who  matches  her  so 
well  in  height  and  stateliness  of  figure  that 
till  you  see  how  much  younger  he  is  you 
might  have  taken  Michael  Helder  for 
Rachel  Fraser’s  husband,  and  going  past 
her  into  the  carpetless  room  with  books 
and  p>apers  littered  on  every  table,  letters 
and  memoranda  scattered  pell-mell  behind 
every  bit  of  china  on  the  high  oak  mantel¬ 
shelf,  you  would  have  said,  “  And  what  a 
blessed  helpmate  she  must  be  to  this  untidy 
student !” 

But  Miss  Fraser  is  ten  years  older  than 
Michael  Helder,  and  she  is  his  cousin. 
She  has  kept  his  house  for  him  ever 
since  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  ten  years 
old,  and  Michael  Helder,  his  life  and  for¬ 
tunes,  his  talents,  his  virtues,  are  the  whole 
world  to  his  cousin  Rachel. 
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She  has  all  the  idolatry  of  a  mother 
without  any  of  a  mother’s  privileges. 
Michael’s  will  is  the  law  of  her  life.  Slie 
is  never  hard  and  unyielding  to  him,  what¬ 
ever  she  may  be  to  others ;  certainly  he 
never  contradicts  her,  but  then  this  would 
be  difficult  where  his  will  and  his  opinion 
is  made  the  law  of  the  entire  household. 

Michael  chooses  to  have  his  study  up¬ 
stairs,  although  the  first  floor  of  the  great 
gloomy  house  has  never  been  furnished. 
There  are  three  rooms  below,  but  the 
dining-room  is  never  used  except  for  visi¬ 
tors  ;  it  is  too  vast  for  two  people,  Mi¬ 
chael  thinks,  so  Miss  Fraser  has  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  for  her  special  sanctum,  and 
the  other  is  the  living  room  of  this  quiet 
pair  of  cousins.  They  rarely  meet  except 
at  meal-times. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Michael,” 
says  the  direct  voice,  “  but  here  is  a  note 
just  brought  round  from  the  museum,  and  the 
man  waits  for  an  answer.”  She  looks  up  at 
her  cousin  and  puts  a  note  in  his  hand, 
and  while  he  reads  it  she  looks  at  him 
still  with  the  proud  fondness  of  an  elder 
sister. 

He  is  not  handsome :  he  is  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man ;  both  his  face  and  his 
limbs  look  strong  and  full  of  power; 
there  is  power  in  his  broad-lined  forehead 
and  in  the  crisp  light  hair  that  is  brushed 
off  it — power  in  his  deep-set  grey  eyes  and 
his  too  strongly-marked  jaw — power,  too, 
in  his  firm  lips,  though  it  is  tempered  here 
by  kindly  curves  in  the  lips  themselves. 
He  had  a  face  you  could  scarcely  help 
noticing,  though  you  would  hardly  have 
thought  it  possessed  one  beauty :  it  was 
masterful  and  peaceful  at  the  same  time, 
but  when  a  smile  broke  over  it,  it  had  an 
indescribable  attraction. 

“  I’ll  not  write”— he  looked  up — “  don’t 
you  trouble,  Rachel ;  I  will  go  round  pre¬ 
sently  myself.  It  is  only  a  query  from  Mr. 
Williams,  and  I  can  explain  it  better  than 
I  can  write  it.” 

She  lingered  while  he  went  down-stairs. 
She  did  not  alter  the  position  of  the  books 
or  papers,  but  she  squared  them  on  the 
tables,  picked  up  those  which  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  and  before  Michael  came 
back  she  had  given  the  room  a  set  orderly 
straightness  which  he  recognised  at  once. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  smiled.  “  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  place  this  would  be  if  I  were 
left  quite  to  myself.  I  could  never  bear  being 
put  to  rights ;  it  would  take  me  a  month 
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to  set  all  my  scattered  links  in  order  again. 
Jones  was  telling  me  yesterday  that  his 
wife  insists  on  tidying  his  study  table  every 
week.” 

“  He  should  not  allow  her  to  insist.” 

Michael  Helder  smiled.  “  I  believe 
you  and  I  live  alone  here  together  till  we 
make  a  code  of  our  own ;  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  wives  do  much  as  they  please,  and 
act  very  independently  of  their  husbands. 
The  fact  is,  Rachel,  you  have  spoiled  me 
out  of  all  fitness  for  matrimony.” 

Miss  Fraser’s  face  went  back  to  the 
firm  fixed  look  it  had  worn  till  she  went 
into  the  study.  “No  woman  would  ever 
rule  you,  Michael;  but  very  few  would 
understand  you — you  are  not  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand,  you  know.”  She  was  smiling 
again  now.  “  I  dare  say  if  I  had  not  been 
studying  you  for  five-and-twenty  years  I 
should  not  have  understood  you  either,  and 
you  see  no  one  can  ever  have  that  chance 
again.” 

There  w’as  a  kind  of  exultation  in  her 
words  that  seemed  to  strike  her  cousin. 

“  Then  I  suppose,”  he  said,  with  a  pre¬ 
tended  regret,  “  that  I  had  better  give  up 
all  hopes  of  marriage.  Either  I  should 
drive  a  wife  distracted,  or  she  would  have 
the  same  effect  on  me !” 

She  did  not  quite  like  his  bantering  tone. 
“  I  never  said  that,  Michael.  I  am  quite 
sure  you  could  make  any  woman  happy. 
My  doubt  is  whether  you  could  ever  find 
one  to  suit  you,  now  that  your  habits 
and  ways  of  life  are  so  fixetl  and  regu¬ 
lar.” 

“  I  don’t  know,  really.  I  sometimes 
think  it  is  good  for  people  to  have  the  old 
stiff  furrows  they  have  grown  up  in  broken 
up  and  scattered.  Perhaps  a  wife  who 
kept  me  in  order,  and  insisted  on  being 
taken  out  to  parties,  might  be  better  for  me 
than  your  indulgence.” 

He  gave  her  a  kind,  cousinly  look,  but 
she  did  not  see  it ;  she  had  turned  to  the 
door,  and  as  he  ended  she  said  “  good- 
by,”  and  went  out. 

He  had  spoken  partly  in  joke,  partly 
from  the  teasing  which  all  men  are  sure  to 
inflict  on  women  who  worship  them.  And 
she  knew  this ;  but  with  all  her  sense  and 
strong  understanding,  she  knew  that  if 
ever  Michael  married,  all  the  light  would 
go  out  of  her  life.  She  did  not  love  him — 
she  would  have  scorned  tlie  folly  at  her 
age  and  at  MicSael’s — but  she  idolised  him, 
and  her  idolatry  would  not  yield  an  iota 
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of  worship  to  be  paid  by  any  one  but  her¬ 
self.  A  wife ! 

Miss  Fraser  said  to  herself,  as  she  went 
down  the  broad  shallow  stairs,  that  Mi¬ 
chael  would  be  miserable  with  any  wife. 

CHAPTER  II. — ANOTHER  PAIR  OF  COUSINS. 

Spring-time  is  in  its  full  glory.  The 
glossy  green  leaves  float  lazily  in  the  soft 
genial  warmth,  no  longer  crinkled  with 
fear  lest  they  have  thrown  off  their  outer 
wrappings  too  early.  The  grass-plot — it 
is  too  small  to  be  called  a  lawn — behind 
Vine  Cottage  is  girdled  in  with  color  just 
now  ;  laburnums  drooping  golden  showers 
of  blossom,  and  gueldres  roses  with  exqui¬ 
site  warm  grey  shadows  lurching  in  their 
snowball  flowers,  and  lilacs  of  all  shades 
of  exquisite  color,  'take  the  uppier  range, 
and  breath  are  hawthorn  standards  with 
deep-cropped  flowers,  so  pale  without,  so 
"  glowing  crimson  within,  and  double  cherry- 
trees  like  exquisite  miniature  roses;  below 
these  again,  to  fill  the  space  still  left  above 
the  bright  green  grass,  are  grand  purple 
flags,  their  stiff  leaves  standing  round  like 
a  guard  of  honor,  and  wall-flowers  of 
'  every  shade,  from  gold  to  chocolate,  and 

long  graceful  sprays  of  Solomon’s  seat 
bending  over  dark-eyed  heartsease. 

At  the  back,  well  under  the  shrubs 
*  themselves,  are  violets  and  lilies  of  the  val¬ 
ley  ;  but  these  are  more  a  tradition  than  a 
reality,  since  “  improvement,”  in  the  shape 
of  building,  has  invaded  Old  Bromptoii. 
Twenty  years  ago,  since  Bertha  of  Vine 
Cottage  one  spring  afternoon,  the  quaint 
quiet  suburb  had  still  some  breathing 
spaces,  some  fields  where  children  might 
pick  buttercups  and  revel  on  the  fresh 
green  grass ;  but,  alas  !  the  reign  of  brick 
and  mortar  had  begun ;  foundations  were 
dug  round  and  about,  and  houses  began  to 
I  thicken,  and  the  flowers  in  the  little  old- 

fashioned  gardens  grew  smaller,  and  the 
drained  ground  became  yearly  more  barren, 
j  The  old  law  was  acting  itself  out  here  as 

I  elsewhere — Nature  bowing  her  beautiful 

head  before  mankind  her  conquerors,  and 
I  yielding  possession  to  their  iron  footsteps. 

“  I  say,  Bertha,  that’s  too  bad,  you  are 
'  no  better  than  Jumbo.” 

Frank  Williams  shakes  his  handsome 
head  at  his  cousin,  and  then  bursts  out 

:  laughing,  the  utter  mystification  in  her 

I  ,  face  has  set  his  blue  eyes  twinkling  with 

f  amusement. 


Frank  is  not  tall,  but  he  is  a  charming¬ 
looking  fellow,  an  incarnation  of  sunshine, 
as  he  stands  laughing  and  pulling  out  his 
long,  soft,  auburn  whiskers. 

Bertha  still  gazes  up  at  him  wonder- 
struck.  This  youth  and  maiden  are  not 
lovers ;  there  is  no  love  in  the  girl’s  eyes, 
and  yet  they  are  just  the  eyes  that  would 
reveaJ  the  absorbing  feeling,  so  full  of 
varied  expression  that  it  is  difficult  to  char¬ 
acterise  them,  except  in  the  words  of  one 
of  Andersen’s  fairy-tales,  “  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  dark  lakes  in  which  all  manner  of 
thoughts  swam  about.”  Bertha  is  not 
beautiful ;  but  for  her  eyes  and  her  intensi¬ 
ty  of  expression  she  would  not  perhaps  at¬ 
tract  much  notice.  Soft  dark  hair  is 
gathered  loosely  away  from  her  low  broad 
forehead ;  her  mouth  is  almost  as  expres¬ 
sive  as  her  eyes,  full  of  sensitive  curves, 
and  yet  with  a  curling  upper  lip  which  be¬ 
tokens  some  disregard  for  the  sensitiveness 
of  others.  There  is  a  strange  mingling  of 
vivacity  and  dreaminess  in  her  face,  and 
the  last  has  got  the  mastery  as  she  tries  to 
find  out  her  cousin’s  meaning. 

He  pointed  to  her  fingers.  “  Look  at 
them,  purple  with  the  heartsease  I  gave 
you,  and  which  you  have  been  deliberately 
rolling  up  between  your  thumb  and  finger 
while  you  read  me  that  poem.” 

Bertha  bit  her  lip ;  it  was  red  before, 
but  it  glowed  like  a  bit  of  wet  coral.  “  And 
instead  of  listening,  as  I  thought,  you  were 
watching  the  fate  of  the  heartsease. 
Frank,  I  believe  you  are  illiterate,  though 
you  are  an  Oxford  man.”  She  rose  up 
from  her  low  garden  chair,  and  shook  her 
head  at  her  companion.  “You  have  not 
got  a  spark  of  sentiment  in  you.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  1  have  much,  and 
yet  ” — he  gave  her  a  long  wistful  look — 
“  sometimes  I  think  you  are  harder  on  me 
than  you  know.” 

He  sighed,  but  the  look  and  the  sigh 
were  lost.  Bertha  had  not  been  following 
his  thoughts,  she  was  intent  on  her  own. 
“  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  man  for  most 
things,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  still  envy 
you,  Frank — your  power  of  going  out  into 
the  world,  and  if  you  find  a  kindred  spirit 
there,  of  claiming  its  comj>anionship.” 

Frank’s  bright  face  had  cloud^  since 
his  sigh.  He  looked  at  her  now  with  a 
merry  smile.  “You’ll  never  listen,  of 
course,  any  more  than  you  used  to ;  but 
you  are  too  romantic,  your  world  is  not  a 
real  world,  and  you  will  never  get  common 
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flesh-and-blood  people  to  satisfy  your  lofty 
ideas.” 

His  cousin’s  lip  curled  up  at  once  and 
she  moved  her  shoulders  impatiently.  “  If 
you  read  more  and  amused  yourself  less, 
Frank,  your  ideas  would  be  loftier;  it  is 
men  like  you  who  set  up  a  low  standard, 
who  help  to  make  life  commonplace  and 
dull.” 

She  stopped  abruptly.  She  could  have 
gone  on  stinging  him  with  burning  words 
about  his  easy  content  and  his  want  of  a 
high  aim,  but  something  told  her  she 
would  not  be  understood,  and  after  all 
Frank  was  Frank,  and  he  was  very  good, 
and  perhaps  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
try  and  make  him  anybody  else. 

“  I  am  commonplace,  I  know,”  he  said, 
humbly  ;  “  you  have  taught  me  that,  Ber¬ 
tha,  not  by  words  only.” 

The  girl’s  pale  clear  skin  glowed,  her 
eyes  were  liquid  with  softness,  as  she 
looked  up  in  her  cousin’s  face  “  I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  I  ought  never  to  be  rude  to 
you,  Frank,  because  you  always  take  my 
part.” 

The  young  man  flushed  too ;  he  seemed 
as  if  he  were  going  to  make  an  earnest 
answer  and  then  he  broke  into  a  short 
laugh.  “  I  was  only  joking ;  but  are  you 
all  going  anywhere  for  change  this  au¬ 
tumn  ?” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  so ;  you  know  we  only 
go  every  three  years,  and  then  always  to 
Heme  Bay,  and  I  would  much  rather  stay 
at  home.  The  sea  is  the  only  enjoyment, 
and  then  one  feels  the  sea  is  not  as  bold 
there  as  it  might  be  in  other  places.  Frank, 
do  you  think  people  ever  realise  the  great 
longing  of  their  lives  ?” 

“  Often,  I  fancy ;  but,  of  course,  this  de¬ 
pends  much  on  the  thing  coveted.  I 
don’t  know,”  he  said,  mischievously, 
“  whether  a  young  lady  ever  finds  her 
ideal  hero — a  perfection,  strong  as  a  rock, 
in  whom  4  no  or  imperfection,  who 
is  never  impatient  or  wanting  in  devotion, 
and  who  guides  her  safely  through  all  the 
shoals  and  perils  of  life.” 

“  Frank,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Ah,  you  see,  I  can  guess  something 
then,  seeing  trouble  and  perplexity  in 
every  line  of  the  earnest  expressive  face, 
he  said,  gravely,  “  My  dear.  Aunt  Sophy 
gave  me  these  verses,  so  I  read  them.  I 
felt  guilty  after— don’t  be  angry,  Bertha, 
they  are  very  sweet  and  musical,  but  if  they 
really  express  your  feelings,  1  think  they 
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are  unsafe.  There  are  no  such  men  as 
you  picture,  and  the  devotion  your  heroine 
lavishes  would  hardly  bring  her  happiness 
with  anordinary  man.” 

He  spoke  earnestly  and  yet  timidly,  he 
did  not  understand  the  cloud  that  had 
gathered  in  his  cousin’s  eyes. 

She  was  very  pale  and  quiet  when  she 
spoke  again.  “  Aunt  Sophy  had  no  right 
to  hand  about  my  private  pa]>ers.  I  call 
such  a  thing  a  household  treason.”  Then 
she  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  for  the 
pages  of  manuscript.  “  I  should  have 
thought  a  man  like  you,  Frank,  would 
have  found  out  before  now  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  thoughts  which  people  set  down 
on  paper  are  not  necessarily  their  own, 
otherwise  how  would  they  ever  get  any 
variety  ?  Every  person  they  describe  must 
have  his  or  her  own  special  feelings.  I 
don’t  choose  to  say  whether  I  speak  for 
myself  or  not  in  this  poem.  I  consider  no 
one  but  myself  has  a  right  to  know  my 
own  private  feelings.” 

She  crushed  up  the  papers  in  her  hand 
and  went  abruptly  into  the  house. 

Frank  looked  after  her,  but  he  did  not 
laugh.  “  Poor  dear  girl,  she  will  be  mise¬ 
rable  if  she  goes  on  like  this,”  he  said ; 
“  and  yet  if  she  really  loved  a  fellow,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  all  come  to  nothing,  as  girls’ 
notions  do.  If  I  could  only  feel  sure — ” 

And  then  Frank  Williams  remembered 
he  had  an  appointment  in  his  rooms  in  the 
Temple  at  five  o’clock,  and  that  it  was 
certainly  against  his  interest  to  miss  it.  “  I 
wish  they  had  made  me  a  solicitor  instead 
of  a  barrister,”  he  thought,  as  he  went  back 
to  town ;  “  I  might  have  been  making 
money  by  this  time,  and  able  to  think  about 
marrying.” 

chapter  III. — “  VERY  OLD,  VERY  OLD.” 

Bertha  Williams’s  life  had  been  dull 
in  the  sense  of  monotony.  Her  mother 
had  died  before  she  could  remember,  and 
her  father,  a  dreamy  learned  scholar,  had 
nevgr  recovered  the  sorrow  of  her  loss. 
He  had  given  up  his  child  when  she  was 
eight  years  old  to  the  care  of  her  mother’s 
sister.  Miss  Sophia  Ashton,  and  the  gentle 
placid  lady,  as  “  Aunt  Sophy,”  had  ever 
since  had  the  care  of  his  household. 

Mr.  Williams  was  fond  of  his  daughter, 
but  he  understood  books  better  than  he 
understood  human  beings,  and  therefore 
he  loved  them  better ;  he  spent  his  week¬ 
day  life,  except  the  scanty  amount  of  holi- 
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day  he  took  advantage  of,  within  the  walls 
of  the  State  Pajjer  Office,  and  every  year 
he  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
the  researches  his  position  required,  and 
his  home  life  more  of  an  episode  in  his 
existence. 

Miss  Ashton  was  sitting  in  the  back 
room  at  needlework,  waiting  her  brother- 
in-law’s  coming  home.  They  were  scarce¬ 
ly  two  rooms,  although  there  were  folding- 
doors  between  them,  but  these  were  never 
closed.  Meals  were  eaten  in  the  front 
room,  and  in  the  other  there  were  book¬ 
cases  and  a  pianoforte  and  a  work-table, 
and  glass  doors  leading  by  a  short  flight 
of  steps  on  to  the  gravel  walk.  If  formal 
visitors  came  to  Vine  Cottage  they  were 
ushered  into  the  prim  little  drawing-room 
up-stairs.  Aunt  Sophy  held  her  needle¬ 
work  between  her  fingers,  but  she  was 
not  sewing;  her  mild  eyes  followed  Ber¬ 
tha’s  impetuous  walk  up  and  down  the 
grass-plot  with  a  kind  of  fearful  expectation, 
and  there  was  a  painfully  timid  expression 
on  her  delicate  lips. 

“  She  wants  her  mother,”  the  quiet  wo¬ 
man  murmured  ;  “  it  is  not  likely  I  could 
be  enough  for  her." 

“  Sophy” — Mr.  Williams  had  come  in 
so  quietly  that  she  started — “  I  have  asked 
Raven  to  dine  with  us  on  Saturday.  Oh!” 
(he  saw  his  daughter  coming  towards  the 
house)  “  Bertha,  Mr.  Raven  is  coming  on 
Saturday.  He  asked  after  you  to-day." 

“  Did  he?” — (a  little  toss  of  her  head) 
— “  he  thought  I  was  a  book,  |>erhaps.  I 
hope  he  will  make  himself  agreeable  when 
he  comes,  and  croak,  croak  over  some¬ 
thing  younger  than  Sanchomiatham !” 

“  Naughty  child  1  But  he  is  very  gifted, 
and — ”  Mr.  Williams  hesitated;  he  was 
trying  to  find  a  word  which  would  fit  his 
fnend  and  satisfy  Bertha — “  and,  my  dear, 
he  likes  young  people." 

“  Papa !” — such  a  look  of  comic  disdain 
came  into  her  face — “  he  does  not  even 
know  whether  I  am  old  or  young;  my 
only  merit  in  his  eyes  is  that  I  listened,one 
day  to  a  fearfully  long  discussion  about  his 
rock  and  eagle’s  wings,  and  pretended  I 
understood  it.  I  don’t  really  see  any^  dif¬ 
ference  between  Mr.  Raven  and  a  mum¬ 
my,  if  there  were  Assyrian  mummies.” 

Her  father  turned  away  as  if  he  were 
weary  and  went  up-stairs. 

Bertha  groaned.  “  Oh^  dear  I  oh  dear ! 
that  dreadful  old  man !  I’m  sure  he  is 
older  than  any  raven  on  record.  Aunt 


Sophy,  what  is  there  about  this  house,  that 
nothing  young  ever  comes  into  it  ?” 

“  Why,  my  dear” — Aunt  Sophy’s  voice 
had  a  shade  of  surprised  rebuke  in  it — 
“  what  is  your  cousin  Frank  ?” 

Bertha  had  been  standing  on  the  steps  ; 
she  came  up  them  now  into  the  room,  and 
stood  facing  her  aunt. 

“  Aunt  ^phy,  do  you  think  you  could 
go  on  all  your  life  eating  mutton-chops  every 
day  for  dinner  ?  F rank  is  very  nice,  and  kind, 
and  good — good !  why  he’s  excellent.” 
She  gave  a  little  weary  sigh.  “  I  have 
known  Frank  ever  since  he  was  three; 
there’s  nothing  to  find  out  in  him,  I  know 
his  thoughts  and  ideas  inside  and  outside 
too.” 

“  Well,  but,  Bertha” — Aunt  Sophy’s  re¬ 
monstrance  came  timidly,  she  was  in 
wholesome  fear  of  her  niece’s  sharp,  nimble 
tongue — “  you  missed  seeing  Frank  for 
several  years ;  he  must  be  like  a  new  friend 
again  now." 

Bertha  shook  her  head.  “  He’s  just  the 
same;  there’s  nothing  in  Frank  to  change, 
dear  old  fellow.”  She  gave  another 
weary  sigh;  then,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  voice :  “  Please,  aunt,  when  you  find 
my  papers  about  don’t  show  them  to  every¬ 
body." 

A  slight  flush  came  into  the  aunt’s  gen¬ 
tle  face;  Bertha’s  tone  was  hardly  rude, 
but  it  was  certainly  not  deferential. 

“  I  only  showed  that  paper  to  Frank, 
my  dear.” 

“  I  don’t  wish  what  I  write  shown  to 
any  one  ;  I  don’t  want  any  one  to  know 
that  I  ever  write  anything  but  letters.  It’s 
a  habit  I  have  got ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  papers  ought  to  be  as  sacred  as  my 
account  book,  and  I  suppose  you  would 
not  show  that  to  Frank  ?” 

“I  did  not  know  you  kept  accounts,” 
said  Aunt  Sophy,  glad  that  the  storm  was 
blowing  over;  “  I’m  very  pleased  to  hear 
it,  it  is  a  very  good  habit,  my  dear.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  be  glad  too  soon,  aunt ;  I 
put  down  what  I  remember  and  how  much 
papa  gives  me,  and  then  I  set  down  sun¬ 
dries  to  make  it  even,  and  there  are  always 
more  sundries  than  anything.” 

Here  her  father  came  in,  and  dinner 
was  served. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  if  there  were 
more  that  is  akin  to  us  in  trees,  and 
plants,  and  flowers  than  in  other  parts  of 
creation. 

Spring — its  approach  even  seems  to 
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stir  our  mental  development  as  it  stirs  the 
sap  in  the  living  nature  around  us;  and 
as  that  satisfies  its  instincts  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  leaves  and  flowers,  so  the  crav¬ 
ing  which  visits  most  of  us  early  in  the 
year  will  be  sure  to  give  some  outward 
sign  of  its  presence.  In  some  it  may  be 
joy — a  bounding  gladness  of  heart  which 
not  even  poetry  can  render  adequately, 
which  finds  its  echo  only  in  the  growing 
loveliness  of  budding  leaf  and  flower ;  in 
others  there  is  a  tender  languorous  sadness. 
But  in  all  there  is  the  same  effect — the 
emotions  from  some  mysterious  action  of 
nature  are  quickened  into  moving  life,  and 
are  so  near  the  surface  of  thought  that  it 
is  hard  to  keep  them  to  ourselves. 

Bertha  had  not  thought  this  out,  but 
she  was  suffering  from  its  effect.  She  had, 
with  a  frank  manner,  a  shy  nature,  which 
made  her  jealous  of  exposing  her  thoughts 
to  the  notice  of  others,  and  it  was  this  re¬ 
ticence  that  deceived  those  with  whom  she 
lived  as  to  her  real  nature. 

The  verses  so  full  of  passionate  longing 
for  a  love  which  would  sympathise  with 
the  hidden  want  at  her  heart,  the  want  of 
being  understood,  had  startled  her  cousin 
Frank;  and  he  had  been  still  more  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  unusual  openness  with  which 
she  had  shown  him  her  want  of  sympathy 
with  his  ideas.  He  did  not  guess  how  the* 
girl  longed  to  open  her  whole  heart,  and 
how  easily  he  might  have  won  her  confi¬ 
dence  if  she  could  have  felt  sure  of  being 
understood ;  for  she  had  not  with  Frank 
the  chief  stumbling-block  of  a  sensitive 
nature  to  confidence  in  another — fear. 
She  had  no  actual  shrinking  from  her  cou¬ 
sin  because  she  was  afraid  of  him,  she  only 
knew  by  instinct  that  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  her. 

Mr.  Raven  came  to  dinner  on  Saturday. 
He  was  not  so  dreamy  as  his  friend  Wil¬ 
liams,  but  he  was  less  human.  He  was 
far  more  aware  of  Bertha’s  youth  and 
beauty  than  she  supposed.  She  looked 
pretty  to-day  in  her  white  dress  and  blue 
ribbon  in  her  dark  hair ;  but  then  to  Mr. 
Raven  the  past  was  more  than  the  present 
or  the  future,  and  youth  and  beauty,  art 
and  music,  flowers,  and  all  sweet  sights 
and  sounds,  were  so  many  flies  to  be 
brushed  away,  when  intrusive,  from  the 
ponderous  folios  of  thought. 

Bertha  had  been  excited  by  his  first 
complimentary  greeting  into  a  few  bright 
fluttered  remarks,  and  Mr.  Raven  had 


laughed  till  she  began  to  think  he  im¬ 
proved  on  acquaintance,  and  was  not  af¬ 
ter  all  the“  old  fossil  ”  she  ^ad  called  him  ; 
but  when  she  found  that  two  of  her  spright¬ 
ly  rather  saucy  remarks  were  passed  by 
unnoticed,  she  took  refuge  in  silence,  and 
presently  got  engrossed  in  one  of  her  fond¬ 
est  day-dreams — the  planning  of  a  journey 
to  Italy,  in  which  adventure  of  all  kinds 
was  to  be  her  portion,  while  the  conver¬ 
sation  went  on  unheeded. 

All  at  once  she  began  to  listen — her 
father  was  speaking.  “  I  have  knowi^him 
for  years ;  he  is  about  the  best  informed, 
best  read  man  we  have.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?”  Mr.  Raven’s  voice 
sounded  disparaging,  and  Bertha’s  sympa¬ 
thy  was  at  once  enlisted  for  the  unknown. 
“  Well,  I’m  not  so  sure,  and  he  is  too  mod¬ 
em  for  me.  He  seems  always  willing  to 
hear  all  sides  of  a  subject ;  hardly  sound 
that,  I  fancy.” 

“  You  win  find  yourself  mistaken.” 
Bertha  was  surprised  at  the  interest  in  her 
father’s  voice ;  it  was  new  to  hear  him  in¬ 
terested  about  a  person.  “  Helder  does 
not  decide  hastily ;  but  when  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  you  will  find  he  is  not  to  be 
turned  aside.  In  fact,  I  consider  him 
very  remarkable,  quite  beyond  the  post  he 
fills.” 

Mr.  Raven  sipped  his  wine  in  a  sort  ot 
vicious  silence.  Praise  of  another  man’s 
ability  was  not  palatable. 

“  Who  is  Mr.  Helder,  papa  ?” 

This  was  one  part  curiosity  and  three 
parts  revenge  on  Mr.  Raven’s  previous 
neglect.  With  true  feminine  insight,  she 
had  read  the  learned  man’s  vexation. 

“  Only  one  of  Mr.  Raven’s  colleagues 
at  the  Museum,  my  dear;”  and  then  Mr. 
Williams  looked  at  Aunt  Sophy  as  if  she 
and  Bertha  were  not  wanted  any  longer. 
He  had  a  secret  dread  of  this  girl  when 
she  started  an  unwelcome  subject,  and  he 
saw  that  his  friend  did  not  like  this  one. 

“Aunt  Sophy” — the  girl  sat  herself  on 
a  stool  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  prim 
drawing-room — “do  you  know  this  Mr. 
Helder  ?” 

“  No,  my  dear.” 

Aunt  Sophy  took  her  knitting  out  of 
her  basket. 

“  Do  you  think” — Bertha  had  sat  back 
in  thought  for  several  minutes — “  that  he 
is  as  old  as  my  father  is  ?” 

“  He — I  don’t  know — do  you  mean 
Mr.  Raven  ?” 
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Bertha  jumped  up  impatiently.  “  That 
old  book-worm. !  Why,  he  must  be  seven¬ 
ty — always  was  seventy,  I  think.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  he  ever  does  die,  his  skin  will  be 
parchment  and  his  blood  ink.  Send  for 
me,  aunt,  when  tea  is  ready ;  I  am  in  the 
garden.” 

“  Put  a  shawl  on,  dear.” 

But  Bertha  was  down-stairs  and  walking 
up  and  down.  There  was  a  young  May 
moon,  and  her  white  dress  gleamed  as  it 
glanced  across  the  silver  light.  The  leaves 
had, faded  into  a  neutral  tint,  and  the 
flowers  showed  ghost-like,  as  if  they  were 
disembodied  and  hung  in  air. 

Bertha  shivered  and  gathered  her  blue 
sash  round  her  shoulders.  ‘  I  •wish 
Frank  was  here.  No,  I  don’t ;  I  can’t 
think  when  Frank  is  here,  he  turns  every¬ 
thing  into  joke.  I  wonder  if  this  Mr. 
Helder  is  old.  If  he  is  what  papa  makes 
him  out,  he  must  be  wonderfully  clever.” 
She  walked  up  and  down,  thinking ;  her 
eyes  grew  brighter.  “  Frank  made  me 
wretched  by  saying  what  he  did  the  other 
day.  I  tried  to  think  he  was  wrong,  and 
yet  his  words  weighed  my  heart  down. 
Now,  if  a  man  like  papa  can  speak  so  of 
this  Mr.  Helder,  I  am  right  and  Frank  is 
wrong — there  are  these  firm,  wise,  godlike 
men  to  be  found.  Oh !  how  I  could  wor¬ 
ship  a  man  like  that !”  And  then  the  girl 
blushed  at  herself.  Never  till  to-night  had 
this  creation  of  her  dreams  taken  a  living 
shape.  The  next  minute  she  laughed. 
“  Of  course  he  is  old ;  even  Homer  shows 
us  that  wisdom  only  goes  with  age ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  crafty  wisdom,  like  that  detes¬ 
table  Ulysses.  Perhaps  I  don’t  mean  wis¬ 
dom  ;  I  think  it  is  more  a  calm  grasp  of 
mind  that  I  want  to  find — a  nature  that  is 
never  weak  or  foolish,  and  yet  tender  and 
sympathetic.  Ah,  yes,  of  course  Mr.  Hel¬ 
der  is  old,  and  has  white  hair.  I  suppose 
people  all  get  wise  as  they  get  old,  and 
yet  I  hate  old  men.”  She  gave  a  little 
stamp  with  her  foot,  and  turned  to  meet 
the  maid  with  Aunt  Sophy’s  summons. 

Miss  Ashton’s  placid  face  was  troubled. 
Usually  she  kept  her  joys  and  sorrows  to 
herself,  but  she  had  grown  anxious  about 
Bertha,  and  at  last  she  had  summoned 
courage  to  speak  to  her  brother-in-law. 
Bertha  never  came  down-stairs  till  break¬ 
fast  was  half  over,  so  there  had  been  plen¬ 
ty  of  opportunity,  but  the  timid  woman  put 
off  and  put  off  her  resolution  till  a  week 
after  she  had  decided  on  it 


“  Walter” — she  took  adv.antage  of  the 
tea-urn  as  a  screen — “don’t  you  think 
Bertha  looks  ill  ?” 

Mr.  Williams  was  deep  in  a  book;  he 
started,  pushed  up  his  spectacles,  and 
looked  helpless.  “  III — when  was  she  ill  ?” 
And  then  he  looked  round  the  room  for 
explanation. 

“  She  has  not  been  ill,  but  she  has  been 
looking  pale  for  some  time.  I — I  think 
she  wants  a  little  change,  Walter.” 

Mr.  Williams  looked  still  more  puzzled. 
“  But  it  is  May,  Sophy.  We  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  get  a  change  before  September. 
The  sea  is  unhealthy  at  this  time  of  year.” 

Aunt  Sophy’s  face  was  pitiful ;  she 
wished  she  had  not  spoken.  It  was  terri¬ 
ble  that  Walter  should  think  she  wished  to 
interfere  with  nis  plans 

“  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  variety,’ 
she  said,  as  soon  as  she  got  courage.  “  I 
think  at  her  age  girls  get  dull  easily ;  she 
has  been  so  quiet  lately.” 

Mr.  Williams  thought  he  had  dismissed 
the  subject.  Her  persistence  made  him 
uneasy. 

Bertha  came  in,  and  he  held  her  hand 
a  minute  after  she  had  kissed  him,  and 
looked  anxiously  in  her  face.  Sophy  was 
right ;  the  child  was  pale,  and  there  were 
dark  circles  under  her  eyes. 

“  Bertha,”  he  said,  when  he  rose  from 
the  breakfast  table,  “  if  you  will  get  ready 
at  once.  I’ll  take  you  to  the  Museum  with 
me.  I  have  to  look  out  a  date  there.” 

“  I’ll  be  ready  in  no  time,”  and  the  girl 
darted  from  the  room. 

Aunt  Sophy  stood  gathering  the  cups 
and  saucers,  so  that  the  maid  might  have 
less  trouble  in  clearing  them  away.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  contradict  her  brother- 
in-law,  but  she  meditated  on  his  words. 

“Well,  of  all  places,  the  British  Museum 
is  the  last  I  should  choose  for  a  girl  with  a 
headache.  Richmond  or  Hampton  Court 
would  do  her  good,  now ;  at  least,  it  seems 
so  to  me.”  This  came  penitentially,  for 
to  the  humble-minded  woman  there  was 
something  near  akin  to  treason  in  ques¬ 
tioning  Walter’s  wisdom.  Miss  Ashton 
had  never  had  a  brother,  and  this  nusband 
of  her  only  sister  was  to  her  the  wisest  of 
mankind. 

In  her  heart  Bertha  disliked  the  Mu¬ 
seum;  there  was  nothing  young  or  fresh 
there,  ^e  said.  But  it  was  so  new  for 
her  father  to  propose  anything,  or  to  seem 
to  be  aware  of  her  individual  existence. 
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that  she  was  delighted.  At  least  she 
should  get  a  walk  with  him.  They 
walked  up  to  busy  Sloane  Street,  and  then 
Mr.  Williams  called  a  cab,  and,  to  Ber¬ 
tha’s  joy,  a  Hansom,  so  that  when  they 
reach^  the  Museum  her  eyes  were  spark¬ 
ling  and  her  cheeks  glowing  with  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  rapid  fresh-air  drive.  Ber¬ 
tha  followed  her  father  up  the  steps,  but  he 
stopped  when  he  reached  the  portico.  A 
very  tall  man — Bertha  dould  not  see  his 
face  as  she  stood  behind.  Her  father  was 
shaking  hands  with  bim. 

“  I  heard  an  inquiry  for  you  just  now.” 
The  pieculiar  deep  voice  had  a  thrill  in  it 

that  awoke  Bertha’s  attention.  “  Dr. - 

said  half  an  hour’s  talk  with  you  would 
help  him  materially ;  he  went  to  his  room 
to  write  to  you.” 

“  Ah  !  I’ll  go  then.”  Mr.  Williams  went 
forward  eagerly,  and  then  he  remembered 
Bertha.  “  I  forget  I  have  my  daughter 
with  me,  and  I  was  going  to  take  her 
round — ”  He  hesitated  I'hen  he  said, 
simply,  “  Would  it  inconvenience  you  to 
take  care  of  her  till  I  come  back  from  the 
doctor’s  ?” 

All  Bertha’s  shyness  rose  in  protest,  but 
she  did  not  speak.  She  bowed  as  her 
father  introduced  her,  but  she  did  not  look 
up — all  her  joy  had  faded.  Her  father 
would  have  been  a  silent,  dreamy  com¬ 
panion,  but  still  he  would  have  b^n  her 
father,  and  she  could  have  done  what  she 
liked — pored  over  books  and  MSS.  and 
sauntered  and  dreamed  away  the  morning, 
for  Bertha  loved  books  ardently,  although 
she  affected  to  dislike  bookworms  and  mus¬ 
ty  old  folios  and  ancient  learning. 

“  And  now,”  she  thought,  “  I  shall  have 
to  talk  and  behave  properly,  and  only  look 
at  what  this  old  gentleman  shows  me.” 

“  Well,  then,  good-by,  my  dear,  you  will 
meet  me  here  in  about  a  couple  of  hours, 
if  I  may  take  up  so  much  of  your  time, 
Helder.” 

Mr.  Williams  moved,  and  Bertha  was 
face  to  face  with  her  guide. 

Mr.  Helder !  She  raised  her  long  dark 
lashes,  and  gave  a  quick,  wistful  look, 
and  her  eyelids  drooped  again,  for  Mr. 
Helder  was  looking  at  her  more  earnestly 
than  she  had  ever  been  looked  at  in  her 
life. 

Bertha  felt  still  more  shy,  but  a  kind  of 
pleasure  mingled  with  her  dread.  Mr. 
Helder  was  not  young  or  handsome,  but 
he  was'  not  old,  and  he  did  not  look  the 
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least  bit  like  a  fossil ;  but  she  had  been  ob¬ 
servant  enough  to  hear  some  hesitation  in 
his  voice,  and  she  was  more  shy  than 
usual.  She  felt  sure  he  had  taken  charge 
of  her  unwillingly. 

And  she  was  right  Michael  Helder 
was  unused  to  the  society  of  young  girls, 
and  he  had  felt  puzzled  in  this  new  position. 
But  his  one  glance  into  those  large  liquid 
eyes  had  changed  his  feeling;  he  felt  a 
sudden  unwont^  curiosity  flock  into  them 
again. 

The  young  girl  stood  where  her  father 
had  left  her,  timid  and  proud,  and  ready 
to  be  abrupt  and  unsociable  to  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  As  she  felt  his  gaze  on  her 
face,  a  faint  color  rose  on  the  clear  pale 
skin,  and  made  it  look  velvet-like. 

“  Have  you  been  here  before  ?” 

Again  the  deep  yet  clear  voice  thrilled 
through  her  and  set  her  pulses  beating 
fast. 

“  Yes,  but  I  have  not  seen  much.” 

Bertha  expected  that  his  next  question 
would  be  as  to  what  she  had  seen,  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  creed  people  always  were 
tiresome,  and  did  that  which  she  disliked. 
They  were  either  dull  or  petty.  She  be¬ 
gan  to  be  afraid  her  new  acquaintance  was 
only  an  ordinary  man,  and  that  was  worse 
than  a  bookworm. 

Michael  Helder  was  not  shy  or  awk¬ 
ward,  though  he  was  unused  to  women. 
His  first  idea  was  to  set  his  young  charge 
at  ease  by  diverting  her  thoughts  from 
herself.  He  did  not  even  ask  her  what 
she  would  like  to  see,  but  walked  on  till 
he  reached  the  galleries  of  antique  sculp¬ 
ture.  Arrived  there  he  waited ;  he  wanted 
to  see  if  this  silent  statue-like  maiden  had 
any  mental  link  to  the  light  he  had  seen 
in  her  eyes,  and  also,  it  must  be  confessed, 
spite  of  his  wisdom  and  his  five  and  thirty 
years,  he  wanted  very  much  to  see  those 
dark  eyes  lifted  again  to  his. 

Tliey  walked  on  side  by  side  silently. 
Gradually  Bertha  lost  memory  of  her  new 
guide,  and  stood  wrapt  before  the  Thalia, 

“  It  is  very  fine,”  said  Mr.  Helder,  soft¬ 
ly,  for  her  long  pause  puzzled  him. 

She  turned  on  him  at  once — her  hands 
clasped,  her  cheeks  glowing. 

“  It  is  beauty  itself ;  there  is  no  other 
word.” 

The  large  dark  eyes  were  full  of  fire  this 
time,  as  they  looked  earnestly  up  at  him, 
and  Micliael  Helder  thought  he  had  nev¬ 
er  seen  such  eyes  in  his  life. 
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“  You  have  never  been  in  Rome  or 
Florence  ?”  he  asked. 

Bertha  darted  a  shy  inquiring  look  at 
him,  and  then,  encouraged  by  the  interest 
in  his  face,  she  softened. 

“  How  strange  you  should  say  that !” 
A  sweet  confiding  yet  half-timid  glance  up 
at  the  face  bent  down  to  listen ;  it  was  so 
new,  so  delightful,  to  feel  that  she  was 
thought  worth  listening  to — she  who  felt 
that  no  one  appreciated  her — that  she 
kept  her  eyes  on  his  face,  and  went  on 
eagerly :  “  Do  you  know  that  the  great 
longing  of  my  life  is  to  travel,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  go  to  Italy  ?  I  feel  sometimes  as 
if  1  could  not  wait,  as  if  I  must  get  to  Rome 
some  way  or  another.”  Then  a  quick 
glow  of  shame  rose  in  her  face  at  her  own 
boldness,  and  it  seemed  to  Michael  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely  as 
those  deeply-tinted  cheeks.  'I'he  dark 
curved  lashes  fell  suddenly,  for  his  thought 
expressed  itself  in  his  eyes. 

Bertha  turned  her  head  a  little  away. 
“  I  hope  papa  will  not  be  punctual,”  she 
thought ;  “  this  man  interests  me.” 

“  You  must  be  tired,  I  think,”  said  Mr. 
Helder ;  “  shall  we  sit  down  on  this 
bench  ?” 

At  which  speech  Michael  felt  himself  a 
hypocrite,  for  he  knew  that  he  wanted  a 
better  view  of  the  changes  in  the  sensitive 
face,  as  now  the  well-marked  eyebrows, 
now  the  delicate  nostrils,  now  the  flexible 
mouth  came  into  play,  and  aided  the 
meaning  of  those  wonderful  dark  eyes, 
each  with  a  language  of  its  own. 

“  How  could  I  have  thought  her  a 
statue  ?”  and  he  remembered,  with  some 
confusion,  that  he  had  considered  Mr. 
Williams  a  bore  for  imposing  this  charge 
■on  him. 

“  You  have  been  abroad  ?”  she  had  said, 
and  then  sat  listening  while  he  recalled  ex¬ 
periences  of  his  visits  to  Italy  which  he 
thought  might  amuse  or  interest  her. 

Time  passed  away  while  they  sat  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  bench.  Bertha’s  lips  were  part- 
■cd,  and  a  flush  kindled  on  her  cheek 
ag£un  as  she  listened.  It  was  almost  in¬ 
toxicating  happiness  to  hear  all  that  she 
had  read  of  and  dreamed  visions  of  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  who  had -seen  with  his  own 
eyes  those  art  treasures  that  she  longed  so 
passionately  to  behold.  And  his  was  no 
dry  catalogue.  It  seemed  to  Bertha  that 
Rome,  and  its  palaces,  and  its  vast  Cam- 
pagna,  was  spread  out  befcH-e  her,  while  she 


understood  more  of  the  beauties  of  Flo¬ 
rence  and  Venice  than  she  had  ever  done 
before. 

All  at  once  he  started  up  and  flushed, 
and  then  he  pulled  out  his  watch.  “  I  am 
afraid.”  He  hesitated — “  I  believe  your 
father  must  be  waiting.  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  late." 

The  color  faded  out  of  Bertha’s  face. 
She  longed  to  ask  Mr.  Helder  to  look  at 
his  watch  again,  but  somehow  the  spell 
was  broken.  He  was  once  more  the  tall 
grand  gentleman  she  had  thought  him  as 
they  walked  side  by  side  to  the  galleries, 
and  she  was  the  silent  statue-like  girl. 

Mr.  Helder  was  silent  too.  He  could 
not  have  told  what  he  was  thinking  of,  un¬ 
less  it  was  of  his  companion,  and  he  had  no 
definite  thought  of  her;  rather  a  hazy 
pleasant  vision,  in  which  came  this  reflec¬ 
tion,  “  Rachel  was  wrong  when  she  said  I 
could  not  find  pleasure  in  talking  to  girls, 
but  then  I  never  saw  a  girl  like  this  one.” 

When  they  reached  the  entrance  Mr. 
Williams  had  not  appeared,  and  Bertha 
felt  ready  to  cry  at  the  needless  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  but  next  minute  they  saw  him  com¬ 
ing  from  one  of  the  private  entrances. 

He  thanked  Mr.  Helder  very  cordially. 
“  I  am  sure  Bertha  has  had  a  double  treat,” 
he  said  ;  “  you  have  made  a  much  better 
guide  than  1  should  have  done.” 

“  I  am  afraid  ” — Mr.  Helder  felt  sudden¬ 
ly  guilty — “  Miss  Williams  has  not  seen 
much ;  we  have  been  talking — ” 

“  I  will  answer  for  her  that  she  has  en¬ 
joyed  herself,”  and  Mr.  Williams  smiled  at 
the  girl’s  happy  face.  “  Now  we  must  not 
waste  any  more  of  your  time,  Helder. 
Good- day.” 

Bertha  thought  they  should  part  without 
shaking  hands,  her  father  stood  between 
them ;  but  to  her  great  joy  Mr.  Helder 
came  forward  and  shook  hands,  and 
thanked  her  for  a  very  pleasant  morning. 
“  Next  time  you  come” — he  smiled — “  I 
will  try  to  show  you  something  more  spe¬ 
cial  than  the  old  marbles.” 

Bertha  walked  down  the  .steps  in  a 
dream,  and  long  before  they  had  passed 
through  the  iron  gates  her  father  had  gone 

mentally  to  Dr. - and  his  new  theory. 

They  reached  home  in  almost  unbroken 
silence. 

CHAPTER  IV. — BERTHA  AND  FRANK. 

The  visit  to  the  Museum  had  been 
made  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Friday  even- 
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ing  Frank  Williams  arrived  at  Vine  Cot¬ 
tage  and  stayed  till  Monday.  Aunt  So¬ 
phy  was  greatly  puzzled.  In  her  anxiety 
for  Bertha’s  pale  face  and  listless  spirits  she 
had  suggest^  to  her  brother-in-law  that  it 
he  saw  his  nephew  it  might  be  well  to  ask 
him  to  come  and  see  them  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  Mr.  Williams  dutifully  called  on 
Frank,  and  seeing  him  look  fagged  and 
over-worked,  gave  the  invitation  for  this 
longer  visit  than  any  which  the  young  man 
had  as  yet  paid  at  Vine  Cottage. 

Over  Mr.  Williams’s  study — a  third  room 
on  the  ground-floor — there  was  a  small, 
quiet  chamber,  but  this  was  rarely  used,  so 
that  in  the  quiet  household  some  little  bus¬ 
tle  of  preparation  was  needed,  and  Aunt 
Sophy  was  fairly  puzzled  at  the  utter  want 
of  interest  shown  by  Bertha  about  this 
visit  She  was  not  even  excited,  but  went 
out  on  a  message  to  the  rectory  just  before 
Frank  was  expected. 

“  Frank” — Aunt  Sophy  had  tried  to 
summon  courage  several  times  to  s[>eak, 
and  gained  it  when  the  visitor,  after  much 
reckless  pacing  round  the  garden,  stood  at 
the  front  window  gazing  down  the  road — 
“  1  wish  you  would  notice  Bertha,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  is  troubling  her.  She 
is  not  ill,  but  she  is  so  quiet  and  unlike 
herself — ’.’ 

“  I  thought  she  often  had  dreamy  fits ; 
at  least  I  remember  she  liad  when  she  was 
little.” 

“  Ah,  yes.”  Aunt  Sophy  sighed. 
These  dreamings  had  often  troubled  her 
gentle  soul,  but  one  or  two  mild  remon¬ 
strances  had  been  met  with  such  a  curling 
upper  lip,  and  such  evident  dissatisfaction, 
that  Aunt  Sophy  had  long  ago  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  was  not  clever  enough 
to  understand  Bertha.  As  if  the  wisdom 
of  meek  gentleness  is  not  a  higher  woman¬ 
ly  gift  than  any  mere  intellectual  talent  I 

“Yes,  Frank,  but  this  is  different;  she 
seems  so  reckless,  almost  as  if  she  were  ex¬ 
pecting  something  to  happen,  and  yet  I 
don’t  know  what  she  can  expect.”  * 

Frank’s  eyes  sparkled :  a  foreshadowed, 
unbelieved-in  hope  had  been  suddenly  em¬ 
bodied  by  the  pretty  gentle  woman’s 
words.  Frank  looked  at  her  gratefully. 
“  I  will  go  and  meet  her,”  he  said,  eager¬ 
ly  ;  “  she  will  come  straight  home,  will 
she  ?” 

“  Oh  yes.” 

He  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  meeting 
Bertha  after  a  hurried  walk  of  five  minutes. 
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he  greeted  her  so  heartily  that  her  face 
brightened  at  once. 

“  1  am  so  glad  that  you  are  comet  Frank. 
Have  you  been  home  yet  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  Aunt  Sophy  told  me  where  I 
should  meet  you.”  But  somehow  Bertha’s 
manner  was  not  quite  that  which  her  cou¬ 
sin  had  expected. 

“  What  shall  we  do  to-morrow  ?  I  am 
at  your  service  from  morning  till  night. 
Shall  we  be  off  for  the  whole  day  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  or  what  shall  we  do  ?” 

Frank  felt  as  much  puzzled  as  Aunt  So¬ 
phy.  Bertha,  who  professed  such  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  anything  suggestive  of  change  or 
variety,  only  smiled ;  there  was  no  answer¬ 
ing  glow  in  her  face. 

“  Don’t  you  think  a  walk  will  do  ?  At 
least,  I  do  not  want  to  tie  you,  of  course, 
only  I  should  like  to  be  at  home  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.” 

Frank  reddened.  He  was  not  suffici¬ 
ently  in  love  to  be  jealous,  but  he  thought 
for  the  first  time  that  Bertha  was  cold  and 
a  little  bit  selfish.  When  they  reached 
Vine  Cottage,  too,  she  hurried  on  up  the 
steps  as  if  she  was  eager  to  get  away  from 
him. 

“  But  then,”  Frank  thought,  as  he  pulled 
out  his  whiskers,  “  no  one  ever  could  make 
Bertha  out,  and  that  is  why  she  is  so 
charming.” 

“  Come  out  in  the  garden,”  he  said,  as 
soon  as  she  appieared  in  the  little  sitting- 
room  ;  “  Aunt  Sophy  says  tea  will  not  be 
ready  yet,  and  I  want  to  see  if  there  are 
any  flowers.” 

“  You  can  see  that  from  the  window.” 
But  she  smiled  so  that  he  could  not  take 
offence.  “  No,  Frank,  1  am  not  coming 
out  to-night  You  will  see  the  flowers  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  morning;  look,  I  am  actually 
going  to  do  needlework.” 

.\unt  Sophy’s  puzzle  had  grown  to  be¬ 
wilderment  Bertha,  who  confessed  that 
she  pined  for  something  young  to  talk  to, 
who  detested  needlework,  which  she  con¬ 
sidered  only  fit  for  mere  household  drudges, 
(she  included  her  aunt  in  this  class,)  refus¬ 
ing  a  t^te-d-Ute  with  her  cousin  that  she 
might  hem  a  pocket-handkerchief.  For  a 
moment  a  suspicion  very  foreign  to  Aunt 
Sophy’s  nature  came — was  Bertha  really 
fond  of  Frank,  and  was  she  coquetting  ? 
and  then  she  told  herself  that  the  pair  had 
been  brought  up  too  much  together  to  be 
ever  more  than  cousins,  and  that  it  was 
only  Bertha’s  eccentricity. 
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There  was  a  little  pause  of  silence. 

“  I  want  to  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do  to-morrow,”  said  Frank.  “  I  feel  in 
thorough  cockney  spirits.  I  had  my  hair 
cut  to-day,  and  my  hair-dresser,  I  suppose, 
found  out  that  I  was  more  lively  than 
usual;  he  said,  'Well,  sir,  I  do  consider  a 
houting  is  ’olesome  for  hall.’  ” 

“  Frank,  you  know  you  made  that  up, 
and  besides,  I  answered  your  question — ” 

She  raised  her  head  defiantly. 

“  I  should  think  you  two  had  better  go 
into  the  country,”  said  Aunt  Sophy.  She 
had  not  even  looked  at  Bertha.  “  I  have 
not  s^en  a  wild  primrose  or  a  wood  ane¬ 
mone  this  spring — ” 

“  I  should  like  to  know  where  we  could 
find  them.” 

Aunt  Sophy  flushed  a  little,  the  tone  was 
so  very  contemptuous.  Frank  looked  sur¬ 
prised  ;  he  remembered  these  outbursts  in 
childish  days,  but  he  had  not  seen  one 
since  he  had  begun  to  come  again  to  Vine 
Cottage ;  and  as  he  had  not  the  key  to  his 
cousin’s  nature  he  took  the  very  worst  way 
of  soothing  her,  he  went  on  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  “  Now  don’t  be  contradictory,  ma¬ 
dam  ;  if  you  will  go  only  half  an  hour  on 
a  railway  line,  I  will. undertake  to  find  you 
violets  and  primroses  and  bluebells,  and 
even  anemones.” 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  glistened,  and 
then  her  contradiction  came  back.  “  You 
can  go  and  get  Aunt  Sophy  some.  Now, 
don’t  tease  me,  but  read  me  something.” 

Frank  felt  contradictory  too.  Ever 
since^is  mother  had  come  home  widowed 
from  India  to  her  Yorkshire  home,  and 
had  withdrawn  him  from  the  care  of  his  re¬ 
latives,  Frank  had  been  used  to  a  good 
deal  of  feminine  worship.  He  liked  to 
plan  and  settle  the  outward  affairs  of  life, 
and  he  thought  Bertha  rebellious ;  also,  he 
felt  that  she  might  have  been  a  shade 
more  gracious  towards  him  as  a  visitor, 
but  he  was  too  good-tempered  to  harbor 
vexation.  “  You  must  say  what  your 
highness  wishes  read,  then— or  look  here, 
I’ll  read  you  a  bit  of  Praed.” 

Bertha  started  up  and  took  the  book 
out  of  his  hands.  “  No ;  I  want  some 
I)oetry,  not  mere  jingle.  I  don’t  call 
Praed  a  poet.  I  could  read  him  for  an 
hour,  and  he  would  never  stir  me.  Here, 
I  will  find  you  a  subject.” 

She  snatched  up  a  volume  of  Ten¬ 
nyson.  Bending  over  it  as  she  turned 
the  leaves,  Frank  thought  how  wonderfully 


pretty  Bertha  was  when  she  flushed  with 
excitement;  he  even  thought — poor  fellow! 
— that  she  was  blushing  at  her  own  be¬ 
havior  to  himself. 

“Here” — she  looked  very  conscious  as 
she  gave  him  the  open  book. 

“  This !  why  I  did  not  know  your  taste 
was  so  dreary.” 

He  began  to  read  “  Mariana.” 

Bertha  sat  listening  with  intent  eyes 
^nd  parted  lips,  but  presently  she  held 
out  her  hand. 

“  Frank,  I  can’t  bear  it ;  you  are  read¬ 
ing  badly  on  purpose  to  tease.  You  know 
you  could  put  more  soul  in  it  if  you  chose. 
Can’t  you  feel — ‘her  eyes  were  full  of 
eager  light’ — that  her  heart  is  breaking 
— slowly,  slowly,  but  surely,  as  the  sea 
slowly  encroaches  on  the  dry  land. 

“  She  only  said  the  light  is  dreary ; 

He  cometh  not,  she  said; 

She  said,  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead.'  ” 

Aunt  Sophy  and  Frank  stared.  Bertha 
sp>oke  out  the  words  with  a  wailing  inten¬ 
sity.  It  was  impossible  not  to  identify 
her  with  the  forsaken  girl  in  the  moatetl 
grange.  Bertha  saw  their  faces,  and  was 
conscious  of  her  own  mistake.  She  flung 
the  book  down  and  went  away  to  her 
room.  She  sat  herself  down  there  and 
pushed  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead. 
“  They  are  tiresome  and  I  am  ridiculous. 
Why  should  I  think  he  will  ever  come  ? 
And  yet  I  can  think  of  nothing  else ;  and 
yet  I  know  if  he  did  come  I  should  not 
like  him,  and  should  certainly  be  rude  to 
him.  If  I  can’t  be  civil  to  Frank,  it  is 
not  likely  I  should  be  so  to  a  stranger.” 
She  bathed  her  burning  cheeks,  told  her¬ 
self  she  was  a  goose,  and  rude  besides, 
and  then  went  down-stairs,  resolved  to 
behave  nicely  to  her  visitor.  Alas  for 
resolutions  1  She  found  the  family  at  tea, 
her  father  among  them. 

“  Bertha  ” — he  looked  so  much  brighter 
than  usual — “I  must  ask  you  to  be  up 
early  to-morrow,  I  want  to  get  breakfast 
at  eight  o’clock.” 

“Are  you  going  out  for  a  holiday, 
uncle  ?”  said  Frank,  mischievously. 

“  No” — Mr.  Williams  looked  disturbed  at 
the  idea  of  a  holiday  out  of  the  routine 
— “but  I  have  to  s]>end  the  morning  in 
the  Museum,  and  I  want  to  look  out 
several  references  before  I  start.” 

“  Can’t  Bertha  or  I  do  it  for  you  ?”  He 
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looked  at  his  cousin.  He  knew  how 
much  she  liked  employment  of  this  kind, 
and  how  quick-witted  she  was  in  piecing 
information  together.  She  did  not  even 
seem  to  hear  him.  She  was  looking  at 
her  father  with  an  inquiring  expression 
that  he  could  not  understand,  but  it  had 
no  reference  to  his  proposal. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  “  Thank  you,  no  one 
can  help  me,”  but  Bertha  seemed  not  to 
hear.  If  she  did  hear,  she  was  plainly 
not  disappointed.  “  By-the-by,  Frank — ” 
Mr.  Williams  was  very  apt  to  run  on  in  a 
line  like  a  clock-work  toy,  having  been 
once  wound  up  to  it.  It  was  so  difficult  to 
the  poor  man  to  withdraw  a  fraction  of 
his  attention  from  his  studies,  that  he  clung 
to  an  idea  that  had  been  once  given  from 
without.  “  Would  you  like,”  he  said,  “to 
go  to  the  Museum  to-morrow  ?  Bertha 
went  the  other  day  and  she  was  delighted 
— were  you  not,  child?  and  you  would 
like,  perhaps,  to  go  again  with  Frank  ?” 

“  No,  thank  you.”  Bertha  spoke  quick¬ 
ly,  and  then  her  face  grew  hot,  for  she 
felt  her  words  were  not  true.  “  And  yet,” 
she  said  to  herself,  “  I  could  not  go  there 
with  Frank,  it  would  be  so  unlike  the  other 
day,  so  dull  and  commonplace.  He 
would  just  take  me  about  in  regular  order, 
and  make  me  look  at  everything  I  ought 
to  look  at.  Frank  never  will  understand 
how  I  hate  doing  things  I  ought  to  do 
just  for  ‘ought’s’  sake.”  And  then  she 
wished  the  evening  to  come  to  an  end, 
it  was  so  difficult  to  talk  and  laugh  with 
Frank  when  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with 
her  thoughts. 

She  was  duller  than  ever.  Frank 
brought  Aunt  Sophy  her  candle  after  his 
cousin  had  bade  them  all  good-night. 
“  I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  Bertha,” 
he  said,  “  unless  she  is  writing  a  book ; 
she  is  evidently  wrapped  up  in  something 
we  know  nothing  of.”  Frank  went  up¬ 
stairs  whistling  softly,  but  it  was  not  a 
joyous  whistle :  a  dim  suspicion  that  this 
“  something  ”  might  be  a  somebody 
came,  although  he  laughed  at  himself. 
“  How  could  Bertha  have  fallen  in  love,  so 
secluded  as  she  is  here  ?  and  she  is  not  a 
girl  to  be  taken  by  mere  outside  looks.” 
This  last  sentence  came  ruefully,  and  the 
whistling  ended. 

CHAPTER  V. — A  VISIT. 

Miss  Fraser  was  a  different  natured 
woman  to  Aunt  Sophy.  She  took  life 
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more,  as  French  people  say,  gros  than 
en  detail.  She  loved  her  cousin  Michael 
too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  he  had  been 
grave  and  silent  lately ;  but  then,  he  was 
never  very  talkative,  and,  as  her  sensible, 
strong  mind  argued,  he  might  have  some 
extra  puzzling  work  at  the  Museum,  or 
divers  other  worries  which  she  was  not 
called  on  to  think  of  unless  he  consulted  her. 

“Just  the  kind  of  man  for  whom  any 
companion  is  «o  much  better  than  a  wife,” 
she  thought.  “  Michael  tells  me  what  he 
thinks  At,  and  I  am  satisAed,  and  I  do 
not  worry  him  with  all  the  petty  details 
of  my  life.  Why  cannot  wives  act  in  this 
way,  instead  of  tormenting  a  poor  man 
every  time  he  looks  a  little  careworn,  and 
making  him  go  over  all  his  troubles  till 
they  seem  worse  in  the  telling?  Nol  a 
wife  would  have  worried  Michael  to  death.” 
For  she  considered  marriage  in  the  past 
sense  since  her  cousin  had  turned  Ave-and- 
thirty. 

But  Miss  Fraser  was  -rather  surprised 
when  on  Saturday,  soon  after  Michael  had 
left  the  house,  a  note  was  sent  to  her  from 
the  Museum : — 

“  Do  not  wait  dinner  for  me.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  call  on  a  friend,  and  I  may  be  kept.” 

“  I  wonder  who  the  friend  is  ?  ”  she 
thought ;  and  Miss  Fraser  went  about  her 
morning  duties  with  a  slightly  ruffled 
aspect. 

She  would  have  been  still  more  troubled 
if  she  had  followed  her  cousin  down  the 
Brompton  Road — in  those  days  still 
quaint  with  old  houses  standing  back  in 
wailed  gardens,  westerias  and  other  lovely 
graceful  blossoms  peeping  over  to  see 
where  the  dust  comes  from.  In  those 
days  Cromwell  Lane  still  existed,  and  you 
could  walk  to  Kensington  through  mea¬ 
dows  enamelled  white  and  yellow  in  the 
exquisite  fresh  spring  grass.  Now  you 
walk  through  streets  and  terraces  of  stucco- 
fronted  mansions.  Well,  the  people  who 
decry  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  and 
Keats  and  say  they  are  no  poets  who 
glorify  anything  but  humanity,  will  tell  us 
that  the  change  is  gain.  But  Mr.  Helder 
did  not  note  the  quaintness  of  his  walk ; 
there  was  a  pleased  excitement  in  his  face, 
very  unlike  his  usual  self-possessed  gravity. 

When  he  reached  Vine  Cottage,  how¬ 
ever,  he  noticed  how  trim  the  front  garden 
was,  and  he  saw  that  a  vine  as  yet  bare  of 
leaves  stretched  up  as  far  as  the  second- 
Aoor  windows,  and  that  the  low  wall 
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which  separated  the  little  garden  from  its 
neighbor  was  covered  with  golden  cor- 
chonis  blooms. 

When  the  maid  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  little  sitting-room,  Frank  was  seated  on 
a  stool  at  Bertha’s  feet,  holding  a  skein  of 
wool  for  her  ;  he  had  succeed^  in  tearing 
her  into  brighter  spirits,  and  they  were 
both  laughing.  Aunt  Sophy  sat  near, 
with  her  dog,  a  King  Charles  spaniel,  in 
her  lap  ;  she  was  smiling  at  the  cousins. 
Jumbo  sprang  off  his  mistress’s  lap,  his 
ears  bristling  as  if  he  were  going  to  bark 
at  the  visitor,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and 
fawned  instead. 

Bertha  started  up  too,  and  her  bail  of 
wool  fell  at  her  feet.  She  was  vexed,  con¬ 
fused,  frightened  all  in  one,  and  Mr.  Hol¬ 
der’s  face,  grave  even  to  solemnity,  did 
not  help  her  to  self-possession.  She  began 
to  stammer  an  introduction  to  her  aunt. 
Frank  had  risen  up  from  his  stool,  and  he 
looked  at  the  new-comer  with  his  usual 
coolness.  But  •  Mr.  Holder  came  to 
Bertha’s  help,  as  soon  as  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  her  and  had  understood  that 
she  spoke  to  the  delicate,  timid  woman  as 
aunt. 

“  Your  brother  " — he  smiled,  and  won 
Aunt  Sophy’s  heart  at  once  (there  was 
something  very  irresistible  in  Michael’s 
smile) — “  asked  me  to  meet  him  here  this 
afternoon,  but  when  I  heard  he  had  not 
come  home  yet,  I  ventured  to  ask  for 
Miss  Williams.”  And  then,  as  he  was  a 
lover  of  dogs,  he  praised  Jumbo’s  long 
silken  ears  and  fringed  paws — the  little 
dog  had  established  himself  on  his  lap— 
and  Bertha  would  have  felt  at  ease  if  she 
could  have  forgotten  that  wool-winding 
incident. 

“  It  must  have  looked  so  absurd,  and  I 
hate  to  look  absurd.” 

Mr.  Helder  drew  Aunt  Sophy  into  talk. 
He  was  ready  to  talk  to  Frank  too,  but 
that  young  gentleman  was  cold,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  supercilious  ;  and  a  pol  itical 
question  coming  up,  they  differed  thereon, 
and  Frank  being  ultra-conservative  in  his 
opinions,  expressed  them  with  such  a 
ruthless  disregard  of  contradiction  that 
Bertha  raised  her  head  defiantly,  and  Aunt 
Sophy’s  meek  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  sur¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  Helder  spoke  once  or  twice  to 
Bertha,  but  she  gave  shy,  abrupt  answers. 
“  I  think,”  he  said,  when  he  had  sat  some 
little  time,  and  the  talk  had  devolved 


chiefly  on  himself  and  Aunt  Sophy,  “  that 
your  brother  has  met  with  some  engage¬ 
ment,  and  that  I  had  better  not  wait  for 
him.” 

Miss  Ashton  was  puzzled.  She  did  not 
like  to  ask  this  stranger,  whose  name  she 
had  scarcely  heard  before,  to  stay  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  yet  she  knew  it  was  past  dinner¬ 
time,  and  that  Jane  was  waiting  to  lay  the 
cloth. 

“  My  father  will  be  very  sorry,”  Bertha 
managed  to  say  ;  “  yes,  very  sorry.” 

She  felt  that  Mr.  Helder  must  not  go 
away.  Here  was  what  she  had  been  pi¬ 
ning  for  ever  since  Wednesday,  and  how 
she  had  wasted  these  precious  minutes! 
Why  could  she  not  speak,  and  seem  at 
least  glad  to  see  him,  when  she  was  long¬ 
ing  so  ardently  for  another  talk  with  him  ? 
It  was  all  Frank’s  fault  for  being  there,  he 
made  her  feel  shyer. 

Mr.  Helder  said  good-by  and  left  a 
message  with  Bertha  for  her  father.  She 
longed  to  go  down  to  the  gate  with  him, 
but  Frank  was  evidently  ready  for  this. 
She  got  courage  to  look  up  as  she  shook 
hands,  and  she  thought  Mr.  Helder  looked 
surprised  and  disappointed. 

“  But  that  is  my  fancy,  most  likely,  as  I 
begin  to  think  everything  else  is  m  this 
world.  It  must  have  been  fancy  that  I 
thought  I  wanted  to  see  him  again.  I 
felt  wretched  and  uncomfortable,  and  hot 
and  cold  all  the  time,  and  yet — ”  Even 
to  herself  she  dared  not  end  the  sentence, 
but  she  felt  that  if  Mr.  Helder  did  not 
come  again  she  should  be  miserable. 

“  Who  is  that,  my  dear  ?  ”  Aunt 
Sophy  felt  genuine  female  curiosity  of  that 
gentle  tender  kind  which  rouses  at  any¬ 
thing  suggestive  of  a  love  affair. 

“  Mr.  Helder.”  But  Bertha  kept  on 
stooping  in  search  of  her  ball  of  wool 
much  longer  than  was  necessary.  It  was 
under  her  chair,  if  she  had  only  looked 
there.  “  Papa  knows  him  ;  we  saw  him 
the  day  I  went  to  the  Museum.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  and  Aunt  Sophy  gave  a  little 
cough. 

Frank  came  in  before  Bertha  could 
speak.  “  I  say,  Bertha,  I  thought  you 
abhorred  serious  people.  What  a  solemn 
slow-coach  your  friend  is  I  ”  ^ 

“  My  friend  !  ”  Bertha’s  eyes  sparkled 
with  indignation.  “  How  can  Mr.  Helder 
be  my  friend  ?  I  never  saw  him  but  once 
before  to-day ;  I  know  nothing  about  him.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.”  Frank 
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really  did  look  relieved.  “Then  I  may 
say  what  1  think,  and  I  don’t  think  much 
of  him,  do  you  ?  He’s  such  a  great,  ugly, 
overgrown  fellow.” 

Aunt  Sophy  had  been  studying  her 
niece’s  face ;  she  felt  alarmed  at  the  storm 
she  saw  there. 

“  Oh,  Frank!” — she  tried  to  give  him  a 
cautioning  look,  but  he  would  not  see  it — 
“  I  call  Mr.  Helder  a  fine  man  ;  not  hand¬ 
some,  perhaps,  but  he  has  a  very  pleasant 
expression.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Bertha  ?” 

Aunt  Sophy  would  have  been  wiser  to 
leave  Bertha  alone.  The  mighty  witch¬ 
craft  stirring  within  had  robbed  her  of  all 
self-control.  With  every  pulse  throbbing, 
and  a  crowd  of  half-formed  thoughts  chain¬ 
ing  her  to  their  elucidation  just  then,  she 
almost  hated  Mr.  Helder  and  her  aunt,  and 
above  all  Frank. 

“  I  don’t  know,  and  I  certainly  don’t 
care.  I  never  notice  men’s  outsides  ;  all  I 
care  for  is  intellect  and  power  and  loftiness 
of  mind.” 

“  Hush,  Aunt  Sophy.”  Frank  spoke 
mockingly;  he  loved  Bertha  well  enough 
to  be  unreasonably  jealous  already  of  this 
new  acquaintance.  “  Don’t  you  see  Bertha 
is  on  the  hilltops,  much  too  high  above  us 
mortals,  who  grovel  in  the  valleys,  to  note 
such  a  trifle  as  expression  ?” 

Bertha  did  not  answer  except  by  a  very 
curling  lip. 

“  I  don’t  see,”  Frank  went  on  with  exas¬ 
perating  coolness,  “  why  you  care  for  such 
gifts  in  a  man ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
one  of  your  mental  'I'itans  likes  to  come 
down-stairs  when  he  talks  to  women ;  it 
refreshes  him.  Life  could  not  go  on  but 
for  this  kind  of  contrast.” 

“You  don’t  know  how  clever  men  talk 
to  women,”  said  Bertha,  contemptuously. 

Frank  flushed  quickly.  “  You  deal  too 
much  in  generals.  I  don’t  fancy  all  men 
talk  to  all  women  alike,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  clever  men,  and  clever  women 
too,  are  just  as  fond  of  talking  nonsense  as 
any  one  else  is.” 

“  Then  I  pity  them.” 

Aunt  Sophy  looljed’from  one  face  to  the 
other,  and  she  saw  that  the  cousins  were 
both  angry,  and  what  about  was  a  puzzle. 
Frank  recovered  himself  first  and  burst  out 
laughing. 

“  I  suppose  we  both  set  up  for  being 
clever,  don’t  we  ?  and  we  are  talking  egre¬ 
gious  nonsense,  and  I  dare  say  that  glum 
friend  of  yours  would  have  liked  his  visit 


much  better  if  you  had  talked  pleasant 
nonsense  instead  of  sitting  so  very  quiet. 

I  could  not  think  what  was  the  matter.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  speak,  then  ?  Mr. 
Helder  was  talking  to  Aunt  Sophy.” 

“  I  don’t  know;  the  whole  interview 
struck  me  as  being  forced  and  constrained  ; 
you  generally  have  something  to  say,  Ber¬ 
tha,  and  this  Mr.  Helder  did  not  seem  to 
be  at  his  ease  at  all.” 

“  I  thought  quite  the  contrary.” 

“  Well,  never  mind,  he’s  not  worth  quar¬ 
relling  over.  Aunt  Sophy,  have  I  time  to 
write  a  letter  before  dinner  ?  I'hank^  you 
I’ll  do  it  here.” 

Bertha  slipped  away  while  Aunt  Sophy 
settled  Frank  at  the  little  writing  table. 

“  How  silly  I  am  I” — she  started  to  see 
how  angry  she  still  looked — “  what  is  the 
matter  with  me  ?  I  was  so  determined  to 
keep  this  altogether  a  secret  from  Frank, 
and  now  I  can  see  he  thinks  I  like  Mr. 
Helder,  and  I  shall  have  no  peace.  Do  I 
like  him  ?”  She  looked  again  at  her  face ; 
a  soft  glow  stole  into  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  were  liquid  with  consciousness.  “  I 
Cannot  tell ;  it  is  a  new  unnatural  feeling ; 
it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  liking,  to  shrink  from 
him  when  I  see  him,  and  yet  how  I  long¬ 
ed  to  see  him  again!  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  It 
can  be  nothing  good,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
wicked  and  cross.” 

CHAPTER  VI. — A  WALK  WITH  MR,  HELDER. 

Frank  had  said  good-by,  and  Bertha 
felt  remorseful.  Her  cousin  had  been  kind, 
affectionate  even  to  her,  and  she  had  been 
captious  and  contradicting.. 

“  Poor  Frank,  I’ve  treated  him  very 
badly” — she  stood  at  the  window  after  he 
had  gone  away — “  and  he  really  has  more 
sympathy  for  me  than  any  one  I  know.” 

“  Bertha” — Aunt  Sophy  was  sitting  in 
the  back  room  at  needlework  as  usual — 
“  your  father  told  me  not  to  say  anything 
before  Frank,  as  he  did  not  mean  to  ask 
him  to  stop,  but  we  are  to  have  a  visitor 
to-day ;  he  wrote  and  asked  Helder  to 
dinner  yesterday.” 

“  What  nonsense !” — Bertha  flushed  up 
— “  just  as  if  I  should  have  told  Frank. 
Papa  might  tell  me  when  people  are 
coming.” 

Aunt  Sophy  wondered,  in  her  quiet  way, 
what  difference  it  could  possibly  make. 
Bertha  never  took  any  interest  or  vouch¬ 
safed  any  assistance ;  even  the  flowers  on 
the  table  were  arranged  by  her  aunt.  She 
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wondered  more  when  Bertha  spoke  again. 

“  I  have  not  a  gown  fit  to  wear,  aunt ; 
my  white  is  so  ruffled  and  my  black  silk  is 
so  shabby.” 

“  If  you  give  Jane  your  white  gown  at 
once,  slie  wUl  have  time  to  iron  it  before 
dinner.” 

Bertha's  head  seemed  to  be  whirling* 
round,  everything  was  unreal ;  she  could 
not  believe  Mr.  Helder  would  come,  and 
if  he  did,  she  knew  she  should  not  speak 
to  him ;  that  pleasant  talk  in  the  Museum 
must  have  been  partly  the  work  of  her  own 
imagination.  And  when  the  evening  end¬ 
ed,  she  tried  to  think  over,  as  coolly  as  her 
excitement  would  let  her,  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Mr.  Helder  and  her  father  had 
come  down  together,  and  Bertha  had  felt 
even  shyer  than  she  did  on  his  last  visit ; 
and  then  during  dinner  she  learned  how 
vain  and  foolish  she  had  been  to  indulge 
in  any  excited  thoughts  about  Mr.  Hel- 
der’s  visit ;  he  had  not  come  to  see  her  at 
all,  only  to  consult  some  of  the  wonderful 
musty  yellow-leaved  volumes  in  her  father’s 
study. 

B^ha  had  been  taught  by  her  father,* 
’  and  she  was  looked  on  as  a  scholar ;  she 
tried  hard  to  understand  the  subject  under 
discussion  at  dinner-time,  but  it  was  be¬ 
yond  her,  and  indeed  her  father  made  no 
attempt  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  nor 
would  he  allow  it  to  stray  from  the  one 
subject.  After  dinner  he  sent  Bertha  to 
fet(^  some  books,  and  she  felt  greedy  of 
every  moment  which  kept  her  up-stairs. 
Mr.  Helder  asked  her  to  sing,  but  she  re¬ 
fused  ;  she  felt  much  too  nervous,  and  she 
was  sure,  too,  that  Mr.  Helder  a  good 
judge,  and  had  probably  heard  every  one 
worth  hearing. 

“  Every  time  I  see  him  he  seems  grand¬ 
er  and  farther  above  us.  Oh  1  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  him !"  And  yet  she  knew 
this  was  not  a  true  wish — she  knew  that 
with  all  her  shy  constraint,  the  feeling  that 
Mr.  Hewer’s  presence  in^)ired  was  too  ex¬ 
quisite  for  words.  She  knew,  without 
shaping  it  in  words,  that  he  was  the  per¬ 
fection  she  had  dreamed  of,  and  yet  she 
was  unable  to  show  her  worship  by  look 
or  word.  “  Next  time  I  see  him  I  shall 
not  be  so  shy and  then  it  struck  her,  as 
a  strange  feature  of  this  acquaintance,  that 
its  chief  delight  lay  in  anticipation. 

When  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
she  found  her  father  and  aunt  in  dis¬ 
cussion. 


“  But,  Walter,  will  it  not  be  better  for 
you  to  go  ?”  Mr.  Williams  fidgeted. 

“  My  dear,  I  can’t ;  and  if  you  have 
Helder  you  cannot  possibly  want  me.  I 
could  not  give  the  time.”  He  nodded  to 
Bertha.  “  Good-by,  my  dear ;  how  late 
you  are,”  and  he  went  to  his  study. 

Bertha  looked  hard  at  her  aunt.  “  Where 
are  you  going,  and  what  is  this  about  Mr. 
Helder  ?”  ^e  tried  not  to  blush  as  she 
spoke. 

“  I  thought  you  heard  last  night,  but 
perhaps  it  was  settled  while  you  were  up¬ 
stairs  getting  those  books.  Mr.  Helder 
said  he  had  never  seen  Hampton  Court 
with  tne  horse-chestnuts  in  bloom,  and 
yoUr  father  laughed  and  said  I  had  been 
wanting  to  take  you  there,  and  then  Mr. 
Helder  settled  we  should  go  at  once.” 

“  When — when  ?”  Bertha  was  breathless, 
but  her  aunt’s  look  of  wonder  checked  her. 

“  Next  Wednesday,  if  the  weather  keeps 
fine.  We  are  to  dine  early  here,  and  then 
Mr.  Helder  will  meet  us  at  Waterloo 
station.” 

“  And  won’t  papa  go  ?” 

“No,  I  wish  he  would.” 

Bertha  turned,  so  as  to  escape  her  aunt’s 
eyes.  “  He  ought  to  go,  it  will  be  very 
uncomfortable  to  go  with  only  a  stranger,” 
and  then  she  got  crimson. 

“  Mr.  Helder  is  not  quite  a  stranger,” 
said  literal  Aunt  Sophy ;  “  but  if  you  dis¬ 
like  it  so  much,  dear,  I  can  write  and  ask 
Frank.” 

Bertha  had  recovered  herself,  and  the 
mastery  she  always  exercised  over  her 
aunt.  Her  lip  curled  with  surprise.  “  Why 
should  I  dislike  it,  if  you  do  not  ?”  She 
turned  and  looked  at  her  aunt  so  calmly, 
that  Miss  Ashton’s  half-suspicion  faded. 
“  Only  I  think  we  shall  be  better  without 
Frank,  do  not  you  ?  he  said  he  did  not 
like  Mr.  Helder,  and  you  know  they  near¬ 
ly  quarrelled  about  politics.”  She  said 
this  very  slowly,  for  she  was  so  determined 
against  Frank,  that  she  could  hardly  keep 
in  her  impetuosity. 

“  So  they  did.”  Aunt  Sophy  went  on 
with  her  work  in  a  quiet,  surprised  way. 
She  was  pleased  there  was  a  tinge  of  color 
on  Bertha’s  pale  face ;  it  was  very  pleasant 
that  this  excursion,  which  had  been  in  her 
thoughts  so  long,  was  really  to  take  place, 
and  that  it  gave  satisfaction. 

Wednesday  morning  was  gray  and 
cloudy ;  Miss  Ashton’s  cheeks  flushisd  with 
a  pretty  little  excitement,  as  she  asked  her 
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brother-in-law  what  he  thought  of  the 
weather. 

He  looked  from  her  to  Bertha  and 
smiled.  “  I  believe  you  are  the  youngest 
of  the  two  after  all,  Sophy.” 

Bertha  smiled,  and  went  on  with  her 
breakfast  in  silence.  Afterwards,  when 
her  father  had  started  for  town,  and  Aunt 
Sophy  was  safe  giving  orders  to  cook, 
Bertha  stood  before  the  barometer,  tapping 
it  till  she  had  made  the  hand  move  towards 
“set  fair.”  But  at  luncheon  time  she  and 
her  quiet  aunt  seemed  to  have  changed 
characters. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  Aunt  Sophy,  “  when 
I  was  your  age,  Bertha,  I  should  have 
been  wild  with  delight.  I  remember  go¬ 
ing  to  Beulah  Spa  when  I  was  young,  and 
I  was  tired  with  excitement  before  I  got 
there.” 

“  Ah,  you  see,  you  had  sisters,  and  also 
I  am  sure  this  generation  is  less  excitable 
than  the  last.” 

Aunt  Sophy  sighed.  “  But,  child, '  if 
you  are  not  excited,  you  might  surely  eat 
something ;  you  will  be  hungry  before  we 
get  home.” 

“Not  I ;  but  I  think  we  shall  be  late.” 

Bertha  jumped  up  from  luncheon  to  set¬ 
tle  her  bonnet-strings  before  the  looking- 
glass  ;  she  could  control  all  outward  show 
of  feeling,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
must  start  alone,  if  Aunt  Sophy  would  not 
finish  luncheon ;  her  impatience  was  get¬ 
ting  beyond  bounds. 

The  cab  drove  up  to  the  station  ;  there 
was  Mr.  Helder  walking  up  and  down. 
Bertha  longed  to  l)e  back  at  Brompton 
again.  She  did  not  venture  to  look  up, 
and  after  he  had  spoken  to  them  she  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  behind  Aunt  Sophy. 

Mr.  Helder  did  not  notice  her  shyness, 
he  was  rather  amused  at  his  own  position. 
He  had  avoided  women’s  society,  and  here 
he  was  a  self-appointed  squire  of  dames  to 
two  ladies  almost  strangers.  He  winced 
a  little  as  he  thought  of  hiscous'n  Bachel. 
“  How  amused  she  would  be  !”  Yci  some¬ 
how  he  shrank  from  telling  her  of  his 
new  acquaintance.  He  looked  across  at 
Bertha ;  she  had  hardly  siK)ken,  for  the 
carriage  was  full  of  people.  He,  too,  had 
begun  to  think  that  imagination  must  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  spell  she  laid  on 
him  each  time  he  had  seen  her  since ;  she 
had  been  so  silent  and  lifeless,  and  yet  as  he 
looked  at  her  broad  forehead  and  her  elo¬ 
quent  mouth — for  Mr.  Helder  read  faces 


truly,  and  he  knew  that  the  mouth  is  some¬ 
times  a  more  faithful  index  than  the  eyes 
— he  decided  that  she  could  not  be  shal¬ 
low  or  dull ;  and  then  he  saw  with  fresh 
admiration  how  easily  graceful  she  was  as 
she  leaned  against  the  cushioned  elbow. 
Her  head  was  turned  aside,  and  he  noted 
the  soft  silky  dark  hair  strained  off  the  tem¬ 
ple,  how  exquisitely  fair  and  delicate  was  her 
complexion,  and  perfect  the  little  ear,  with 
its  rosy  blush  beneath  the  white  skin.  And 
yet  delicate  hardly  gives  the  idea  of  Bertha. 
She  had  not  much  natural  color,  but  she 
looked  full  of  life  and  health ;  her  color 
seemed  concentrated  in  her  lips  and  in  her 
eyes.  Suddenly  these  were  lifted  to  Mr. 
Hewer's  face,  and  met  his  full  admiring 
glance.  A  strange  power,  a  fascination  to 
be  resisted  and  yielded  to  all  in  one,  kept 
Bertha’s  eyes  fixed  on  his.  Only  an  instant, 
then  they  drooped,  and  the  long  dark  lash¬ 
es  touched  her  cheeks.  She  was  not  pale 
now,  her  cheeks  glowed,  but  there  was  no 
vexation  in  her  blush;  instead,  a  sweet 
happy  smile  curved  her  lips,  and  made  her 
in  her  companion’s  opinion  lovely. 

Looks  are  wonderful  things — telegrams 
of  thought,  except  that,  instead  of  giving 
mere  fragmentary  comers  of  it,  as  any 
words  would,  they  tell  just  the  essence — 
that  spirituality  of  feeling  which  can  never 
be  spoken,  which  the  mere  fact  of  shaping 
into  words  destroys,  as  exposure  to  the 
broad  face  of  daylight  evaporates  the  fun¬ 
gus  we  gather  underground ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  woman  who  has  eloquent 
eyes  has  a  precious  talent  among  her  sis¬ 
ters,  and  if  she  uses  it  lightly  or  falsely,  a 
weapon  as  cruel  as  a  poisoned  knife. 

Bertha  did  not  know  what  her  eyes  had 
told  Mr.  Helder.  She  only  knew  that  day¬ 
light  had  shone  in  on  her  struggling  per¬ 
plexity.  She  had  met  a  glance  frill  of 
sweetness  and  encouragement.  This  was 
how  she  read  Michael’s  blue  eyes: 

“  He  likes  me,”  she  said  to  herself ; 
“  and  he  is  glad  to  be  with  us,  and  we  shall 
have  a  nice  talk  presently.” 

But  there  had  been  magic  in  the  look 
that  Bertha  knew  nothing  of,  poor  child. 
It  is  hard  to  say  when  Love’s  arrow  strikes 
home — for  I  am  writing  of  a  case  of 
real  old-world  love,  not  the  modem  kind, 
which  grows  and  develops,  and  is  very 
much  the  sport  of  circumstances  after  all. 
I  think  the  electric  flame  had  spread  from 
the  man’s  heart  to  the  girl’s  at  their  first 
meeting,  but  I  am  certain  that  quickening 
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power  was  in  the  glance  just  exchanged 
between  these  two,  a  pwwer  which  they 
might  rebel  against,  scoff  at,  grapple  with, 
but  which  holds  one  or  other  mortal  who 
has  once  owned  it  for  good  or  evil  to  eter¬ 
nity. 

Bertha’s  masterful  spirit  fled,  utterly  van¬ 
quished  by  that  look.  She  let  Mr.  Hel- 
der  take  her  out  of  the  carriage  and  hold 
her  hand  in  his  an  in-stant  in  a  sort  of  dumb 
delight,  while  he  settled  with  Aunt  Sophy 
how  the  afternoon  should  be  ordered. 

“  You  would  like  to  see  the  gardens, 
my  dear?”  says  Aunt  Sophy,  her  niece’s 
new  meekness  not  being  comprehensible  at 
first  reading. 

“  Yes,  very  much.”  Bertha  speaks  soft¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Helder  is  walking  between  the 
two  ladies,  so  it  is  almost  as  good  as  being 
alone  with  him,  the  girl  thinlu.  She  can 
look  and  listen,  and  her  mental  worship 
can  go  on  unobserved.  “  Only  I  hope  he 
won’t  talk  to  Aunt  Sophy  all  day.  That 
would  have  been  the  only  good  of  bring¬ 
ing  Frank,  and  then  Frank  would  have 
wanted  me.”  She  gave  a  little  frown  at 
this. 

“  Why  are  you  frowning  ?” 

Bertha  started,  the  voice  was  so  close. 
She  looked  up,  and  met  Mr.  Helder’s  eyes 
very  near  her  own.  Where  had  her  shy¬ 
ness  gone  in  that  minute  ?  She  forgot  it 
It  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  intimate  for 
years.  The  magic  was  working  strongly 
within  her. 

“  Was  I  frowning  ?  At  my  thoughts, 
perhaps.  You  do  not  want  to  know  them, 
do  you  ?” 

“  Yes  I  do ;  please  tell  me.”  His 
earnestness,  the  intensity  of  his  look,  had 
nearly  sent  her  back  into  fear  ;  but  he 
smiled  too,  and  the  smile  stole  into  Bertha’s 
very  being.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it 
brought  sunshine  into  the  dark  corners  of 
her  heart.  She  looked  away  and  laughed 
— only  a  little  merry  laugh,  more  like  a 
liappy  child  than  a  grown  girl. 

“  It  would  take  all  day  to  tell  them,  and 
then  ” — she  looked  archly  into  his  eyes — 
“and  we  should  not  see  any  more  at 
Hampton  Court  than  we  did  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum.” 

Michael  Helder  was  considered  a  grave 
middle-aged  man,  extremely  self-contained 
and  decorous  in  every  department  of  life  ; 
but  as  he  met  those  saucy,  sweet  dark 
eyes  lifted  to  his  in  a  rapid  darting  glance, 
and  then  swept  away  under  their  dark 
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fringe,  he  forgot  where  he  was  and  Aunt 
Sophy’s  presence,  and  he  longed  to  clasp 
this  strange,  fitful  child  to  his  heart  while 
her  sweet  mood  lasted. 

Miss  Ashton  could  not  clearly  hear  the 
dialogue  or  see  the  faces  of  the  speakers, 
but  she  was  glad  that  Bertha  had  found 
her  tongue  and  seemed  happy  and  more 
like  herself,  for  Aunt  Sophy  had  been 
pained  and  perplexed  by  the  girl’s  strange 
manner  with  Mr.  Helder. 

“  I  think  I’ll  sit  here  and  rest,”  she  said, 
when  they  reached  the  end  of  one  of  the 
lime-shaded  walks ;  “  I  know  you  will 

like  to  see  the  palace,  Bertha.”  Then  to 
Mr.  Helder,  anxious  that  her  charge 
should  have  full  enjoyment  of  her  day, 
“  The  child  is  quite  learned  about  old  build¬ 
ings  and  curiosities,  and  I  believe  some  of 
these  rooms  are  very  remarkable.” 

Bertha’s  face  grew  hot,  but  she  kept  in 
her  anger.  Love  teaches  hypocrisy  quick¬ 
ly  ;  she  had  no  intention  to  deceive,  but 
she  could  not  contradict  Aunt  Sophy  in 
Mr.  Helder’s  presence. 

How  kind  and  thoughtful  he  was.  Aunt 
Sophy’s  tender  eyes  filled  with  gratitude 
as  he  turned  away  with  Bertha.  He  had 
taken  so  much  trouble  to  find  her  a  com¬ 
fortable  resting-place,  sheltered  from  sun 
and  wind,  and  yet  one  whicli  give  her 
pleasant  sights  to  look  at  She  watched 
the  pair  as  they  vandered  on  among  the 
trees  and  shrubs  to  the  water. 

“  How  very,  very  kind  ;  now,  if  a  man 
like  that  would  marry  Bertha,  she  would 
be  so  different ;  she  would  look  up  to  him 
and  respect  him — she  must ;  and  he 
would  teach  her  to  be  more  like  other 
people.  I  believe  ” — the  indulgent  woman 
paused  a  little,  for  her  own  castle-building 
had  surprised  her — “  I  am  almost  sure, 
that  is  all  Bertha  wants — the  restraint  of 
a  companion  who  is  her  superior.” 

She  sighed.  At  that  moment,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Helder  was  not  doing  much  to  prove 
his  superiority. 

“  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  learned 
young  lady,”  he  says,  as  they  leave  Aunt 
Sophy. 

“  No  more  I  am.”  Bertha  suffered  too 
keenly  to  look  up ;  it  is  so  humiliating  to 
have  been  called  learned  to  this  wonderful 
scholar.  Her  cheeks  flush  as  she  remem¬ 
bers  her  father’s  praise  of  Mr.  Helder.  “  I 
am  quite  ignorant” — her  eyes  smarted 
with  hot  tears — “  only  Aunt  Sophy  is  silly 
about  me  sometimes.” 
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He  sees  her  distress,  and  wonders  at  it. 
Rachel  is  right,  girls  are  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  He  tries  to  divert  her  thoughts 
by  holding  out  his  stick  at  the  swan. 

lliis  makes  the  swan  beautiful  :  his 
wings  lift  like  snowy  bulging  clouds,  his 
bosom  ruffles  as  each  separate  feather 
trembles  into  anger,  his  black  eyes  narrow 
into  slits  as  he  comes  hissing  at  his  adver¬ 
sary.  Bertha  laughs  out  merrily,  and 
then  she  looks  reproachful. 

“  It  is  wicked  to  tease  him,  he  is  so* 
beautiful.  1  can’t  bear  anything  beautiful 
to  be  treated  carelessly.”  , 

“  Do  you  care  so  much  f6r  beauty  ?” 
He  gives  a  little  sigh.  His  voice  is  so 
earnest  that  Bertha  looks  up. 

Down  go  her  eyes  again  in  a  fright. 
“  Is  it  wrong  to  think  so  much  of  beauty  ?” 

Mr.  Helder’s  face  is  quite  grave — as 
grave  as  it  was  the  first  day  he  came  to 
Vine  Cottage. 

“  Yes,”  she  says,  humbly,  “  I  can’t  help 
it.  When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  beat 
my  nurse  if  she  made  an  ugly  face.  My 
notion  is,  that  all  that  is  good  must  be 
beautiful.” 

He  has  withdraU’n  his  stick,  and  the 
swan  turns  his  back  in  disdain  and  swims 
slowly  back  alongside  of  the  water-lilies. 
They  have  not  blossomed  yet,  but  their 
broad  leaves  lie  on  the  water  like  tiny 
green  islets. 

“  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  true,”  he  says, 
coldly.  “  I  fancy  our  friend  the  swan  is 
an  ill-tempered  fellow,  and  yet  he  is  thor¬ 
oughly  beautiful.” 

“  He  is  only  angry  when  he  is  teased, 
and  no  one  likes  teasing.”  Bertha  says 
this  consciously.  She  has  very  little  peni¬ 
tence  for  her  outbreaks  towards  Frank 
and  Aunt  Sophy.  She  considers  they  are 
answerable  because  they  do  not  try  to 
understand  her. 

But  Michael  Helder  is  far  too  much  in 
love  to  read  her  by  the  light  of  her  own 
words.  Just  at  this  moment  he  is  so  un¬ 
reasonable  as  to  wish  himself  young  and 
handsome,  so  that  he  might  win  her  love. 

So  he  stands  rilent,  looking  down  into 
the  sedge-fringed  waters,  and  {xiking  holes 
with  his  stick  in  the  huge  flat  green  lily 
leaves. 

Bertha  likes  this  silence.  She  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  this  day  more  than  she  ever  enjoyed 
any  day  before,  and  she  reckons  greedily 
the  time  that  yet  remains.  The  grey 
clouds  have  drifted  down  to  the  horizon. 
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and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  giving 
color  to  the  sky  and  to  the  tender  green 
lime-leaves,  and  gilding  the  sedges  as  they 
bend  forward  stiffly  to  peep  at  their  own 
reflection  in  the  water.  I'he  lily  leaves 
only  give  them  a  chance  every  now  and 
then,  which  is  hard,  for  the  r«tflection  is 
better  than  the  reality — they  gain  both  in 
color  and  height  in  this  transfigured  state. 

Bertha  points  to  them.  “  How  nice 
one  must  look  in  water,”  she  says,  dreami¬ 
ly  ;  “  those  trees  farther  on  are  far  more 
beautiful  reflected.” 

“  I  see  beauty  is  your  idol.”  He  moves 
away  from  the  water;  he  is  not  quite  so 
happy  as  he  was. 

Bertha’s  wits  awaken  at  his  changed 
voice.  She  glances  up  at  him.  He  is 
not  looking  at  her,  so  she  can  study  his 
face.  It  is  remarkable,  and  she  thinks  it 
a  wonderful  face ;  but  it  is  not  handsome, 
and  her  quick  feelings  tell  her  how  she 
has  been  wounding  him.  And  she  can  do 
nothing  to  show  penitence  ;  any  conscious¬ 
ness  would  only  double  the  wound.  But 
these  last  two  hours  have  been  developing 
womanhood  in  Bertha.  She  does  not 
answer  Mr.  Helder,  but  though  she  loi^s 
to  stay  beside  the  water,  she  follows  him 
like  a  dutiful  child,  and  at  his  next  question, 
a  question  as  to  whether  she  cares  to  see 
the  picture  galleries,  she  answers  softly, 
“If  you  wish  to  see  them,  not  unless.  I 
like  everything.” 

He  brightens  at  this.  “  Well,  it  is  very 
delightful  here ;  let  us  stay.” 

'I'hey  have  no  more  actual  talk ;  they 
wander  up  and  down  among  the  trees  and 
the  empty  flower  beds,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  chance  sentence.  Bertha  is 
trying  to  remember  some  of  the  many 
things  she  meant  to  say,  and  Michael 
Helder  gives  himself  up  to  the  delight  of 
watching  her;  and  then  they  cross  the 
broad  walk  and  meet  Aunt  Sophy.  “  Al¬ 
most  time  to  go  home,  is  it  not  ?”  she 
says. 

To  go !  Bertha  thinks  the  afternoon  is 
not  half  over,  but  she  does  not  say  so; 
she  leaves  her  aunt  and  Mr.  Helder  to 
settle  it.  They  take  one  or  two  turns  un¬ 
der  the  lime-trees.  The  sunlight  is  softer 
now ;  it  plays  more  on  the  rugged  grey 
trunks  than  on  the  tender  green  leaves 
overhead ;  the  perfume  which  has  all  day 
filled  the  air  intensifies,  and  a  beetle  which 
has  hatched  before  his  time  buzzes  sudden¬ 
ly  across  the  path. 
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“  How  the  days  are  drawing  out !”  says 
Aunt  Sophy.  But  she  does  not  get 
answered.  The  changing  light  is  so 
dreamy,  it  fills  her  companions  with  de¬ 
licious  reverie. 

They  are  not  much  more  sociable  on 
the  way  home.  Mr.  Helder  has  an  even¬ 


ing  engagement,  so  he  can  only  put  them 
into  a  cab  when  they  reach  the  station, 
and  then  Bertha  covers  her  eyes  and  goes 
over  the  whole  afternoon,  summoning  up 
every  word  and  every  look,  utterly  deaf  to 
all  but  her  delicious  meditation. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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It  must  always  be  a  great  deal  more 
difficult  to  estimate  justly  and  understand 
fully  the  power  and  gift  of  a  poet  whose 
works  are  in  a  foreign  language,  than  to 
appreciate  the  singers  whose  tongue  is  our 
own.  A  great  deal  of  the  absolute  essence 
and  soul  of  poetry  evaporates  in  the  very 
best  translation;  and  all  its  most  subtle 
graces  are  apt  to  elude  the  student  who 
reads  by  the  help  of  dictionaries  and  gram¬ 
mars.  In  this  particular,  above  all  others, 
is  made  visible  the  influence  of  that  little 
audience  of  cultivated  readers  who  stand 
between  the  poet  and  the  ordinary  public, 
impressing  often  by  but  slow  degrees  their 
judgment  and  opinion  upon  the  less-in¬ 
formed  intelligences  that  take  from  them 
their  cue.  There  is  no  poetic  name  within 
the  last  hundred  years  which  has  won  a 
higher  place  than  that  of  (joethe — ;we  might 
indeed  say,  and  with  some  truth,  has  won 
so  high  a  place ;  and  yet  how  few  is  the 
number  of  ordinary  English  readers  who 
know  Goethe  in  anything  but  the  most 
su(>erficial  and  accidental  way !  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  ‘  Faust,’  taken  up  impartially, 
without  scrutiny  into  its  rank — the  most 
indifferent  being  as  likely  as  the  best ;  a  re¬ 
membered  glance,  twenty  years  ago,  for 
those  of  us  who  are  old  enough,  into  Car¬ 
lyle’s  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister ;  ’  a  vague  tradi¬ 
tionary  recollection  of  Werter,  with  per¬ 
haps  the  Erl-kiiig,  as  a  very  great  refine¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  to  crown  the  informa¬ 
tion, — about  so  much  of  Goethe,  but  no 
more,  may  be  supposed  to  be  generally 
known  to  the  English  reader.  And  yet 
even  the  uninstructed  reader,  thus  mea¬ 
grely  informed,  recognises  the  greatness  of 
the  name,  and  does  a  sort  of  homage, 
mingled  with  reverence  or  with  scorn,  with 
love  or  with  hatred,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  great  poet,  fashioned  so  unlike  most 
of  our  ideas  of  what  a  poet  should  be,  yet 
shadowing  over  earth  and  sea  in  an  ab¬ 
stract  size  and  vastness  which  no  one  can 
deny.  This  kind  of  shadowy  impression 


of  greatness  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
world  in  spite  of  itself,  is  almost  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  rank  of  the  poet 
than  that  more  just  and  clear  conviction 
of  excellence  which  intimate  knowledge 
gives ;  and  in  Goethe’s  case  the  unanimous 
testimony  is  all  the  greater  from  the  fact 
that  he  is,  as  a  man,  hateful  to  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people  who  unwillingly  ac¬ 
cord  to  him  so  high  a  place  among  his 
peers.  His  is  one  of  the  figures  about 
which  men,  looking  back,  lose  all  the  calm 
of  historical  observation.  The  thought  of 
him  still  influences  the  mind  as  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  partisanship.  To  the  smaller  number 
(and  let  us  allow  that  this  smaller  number 
includes  those  who  know  Goethe  best)  he 
is  more  than  a  poet — he  is  an  idol,  one  of 
the  greatest  wisest,  and  best  of  beings. 
But  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  world  he 
is,  as  a  man — we  do  not  think  we  use  too 
strong  a  word — hateful.  His  votaries  wor¬ 
ship  him  with  a  blind  faith  and  supersti¬ 
tion  such  as  are  commonly  enough  found 
in  conjunction  with  the  highest  intelligence, 
so  long  as  that  faith  is  not  called  forth 
towards  sacred  things;  and  a  great  many 
of  the  rest  of  us  detest  him  with  an  in¬ 
stinctive  and  thorough  repugnance  which 
is  independent  of  reason.  But  no  one  de¬ 
nies  his  greatness,  his  exalted  place,  his 
rank  among  the  highest.  To  very  few 
men  since  the  world  began  has  such  a  uni¬ 
versal  testimony  lieen  given ;  and  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  thii^s  that  such  a  testi¬ 
mony  could  be  otherThan  true. 

But  in  face  of  this  great  and  perplexing 
figure  there  are  so  many  questions  to  ask 
and  difficulties  to  settle,  that  the  work  of 
the  critic  is  hard  and  doubly  perplexing. 
A  great  many  minds  of  high  endowment 
have  yielded  themselves,  with  a  devotion 
almost  abject,  to  the  influence  of  Goethe ; 
while  upon  as  many  more  he  has  exer¬ 
cised  as  distinct  an  influence  of  repulsion, 
driving  them  from  him.  The  former  class 
have  expounded  themselves  and  theTr  wor- 
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ship  so  fully  as  to  need  no  further  exposi¬ 
tion.  To  the  latter  he  appears  in  his 
greatness  like  a  gigantic  g^nie  of  the  earth 
and  air — a  being  possessing  attributes  so 
different  from  ours  that  it  requires  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  recognise  him  as  actually  of  our 
own  species,  bound  by  the  same  rules  of 
l)eing.  This  separation  from  human  na¬ 
ture  is  not  of  the  kind  which  in  imagina¬ 
tion  we  are  willing  to  assign  to  poets.  His 
is  not  the  fanciful,  abstract,  dreamy  being, 
helpless  among  the  cares  of  earth,  bom  for 
higher  occupations  and  aspirations  which 
we  are  disposed  to  accept  with  a  certain 
indulgence — an  indulgence  which  makes 
our  reverence  the  greater.  Instead  of  that 
poetical  conception  of  the  poet,  the  spec¬ 
tator  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man 
perfectly  qualified  to  contend  with  the 
world,  and  to  master  it ;  not  only  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  practical  force  and  adroitness, 
but  singularly  endowed  with  all  the  strength 
and  all  the  weapons  necessary  for  every¬ 
day  warfare ;  not  shrinking,  timid,*and  im¬ 
passioned,  but  brave  and  cool  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  mortal  strength  and  self- 
command;  not  impulsive  and  wayward, 
but  collected  and  steadfast — full  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  resolution  —  a  man  of  purpose  and 
perseverance  and  strenuous  capacity.  At 
sight  of  all  these  manifold  endowments  our 
inclination  to  patronise  what  we  admire  is 
rendered  impossible ;  and  with  something 
of  the  same  feeling  which  steels  a  man’s 
heart  against  the  woman,  however  attrac- 
.tive,  however  fascinating,  who  has  no 
need  of  his  superior  strength,  the  heart  of 
the  world  is  repelled  by  the  poet  who 
stands  in  need  of  no  indulgence,  no  tender 
patronage,  no  kind  shutting  of  the  eyes  to 
his  weakness,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  ado¬ 
ration  of  his  powers. 

There  are,  however,  reasons  deeper  than 
this  superficial  one  for  the  repugnance 
which  many  readers,  even  when  unable  to 
resist  the  magic  of  his  genius,  feel  towards 
Goethe.  There  is  something  inhuman 
in  his  greatness.  We  do  not  use  the  word 
as  implying  any  want  of  geniality  in  his 
character,  or  of  general  benevolence  and 
kindness  towards  other  men ;  but  rather  to 
express  the  strange  separation  and  self¬ 
concentration  of  his  nature.  He  was  in¬ 
human,  as  Jove  and  Apollo  were  inhuman. 
It  is  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  demi-god 
raised  above  man  in  a  smooth  and  grand 
completeness,  that  we  regard  him.  He  is 
not,  as  other  men,  created  for  common 


duties  and  common  relationships,  whose 
life  is  a  network  of  connection  with  others, 
who  exist  for  others,  and  for  the  ordinary 
use  and  service  of  the  world.  Goethe,  on 
the  contrary,  is  one  of  those  rare  beings  for 
whom  the  world  is  made.  To  his  own 
consciousness  it  is  a  huge  machine  devised 
for  his  education,  for  his  instruction — to 
minister  to  him,  to  communicate  experi¬ 
ences,  informations — to  afford  him,  by  its 
different  arts,  and  by  various  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  ste]^ing-stones  by  which  to  elevate 
himself  to  such  a  position  that  gods  and 
men  may  look  upon  him  and  wonder.  He 
is  irresponsible,  un-moral,  a  being  above 
law — nay,  he  makes  the  impression  upon 
us  of  a  being  existent  of  his  own  power  and 
will,  not  throwing  off  the  bonds  of  duty 
so  much  as  born  in  a  sphere  above  them 
— created  for  his  own  pur|X)ses,  not  for 
God’s.  To  some  minds  this  very  idea 
may  seem  profane,  as  if  implying  that  such 
an  incarnation  of  semi-deity  was  one  of  the 
|>ossibilities  of  life ;  but  it  is  an  idea  which 
we  think  must,  in  one  way  or  other,  strike 
all  who  seriously  contemplate  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Goethe.  So  far  as  we  can  recall, 
he  stands  alone  in  this  superb  but  unswerv¬ 
ing  isolation.  There  is  no  one  like  him 
anywhere — so  self-concentrated,  so  self- 
conscious,  so  calmly  certain  that  for  him 
the  universe  is  and  was  created.  Such  an 
idea  lightly  and  momentarily  held  is  part 
of  the  splendid  inheritance  of  faith 
with  which  most  of  us  enter  life ;  but  in 
usual  circumstances  this  confidence  is  tom 
from  us  so  soon  that  the  belief  is  too  airy 
and  evanescent  to  afford  more  than  one 
delusive  moment  of  grandeur  and  delight. 
Goethe  never  allowed  this  faith  to  be  taken 
from  him.  It  was  no  delusion  of  his  youth, 
but  the  calm  assurance  of  the  demi-god’s 
nature ;  that  earth  and  Germany  and  Saxe- 
Weimar  were  especially  formed — not  he 
for  them,  as  is  the  generous  ideal  of  an¬ 
other  kind  of  soul,  but  they  for  him ;  that 
the  men,  and  especially  the  woman,  who 
came  in  his  way,  were  in  like  manner 
created  for  his  use,  to  afford  him  the  means 
of  cultivating  himself  and  all  his  faculties. 
We  might  put  Shakespeare,  and  Italy,  and 
the  Greek  mythology,  and  even  science,  into 
the  same  category,  were  it  not  that  these 
sources  of  mental  profit  had  to  be  shared 
with  other  men,  and  primarily  belonged, 
so  to  speak,  to  other  men,  so  that  he  could 
not  lay  the  first  and  most  absolute  claim 
to  them.  But  this  is  the  position  in  which 
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we  find  him  from  the  earliest  of  his  days 
to  the  last.  Even  when  he  makes  himself 
the  exponent  of  his  age,  he  is  still  separate 
fram  that  age,  taking  advantage  of  it,  rais¬ 
ing  himself  upon  its  shoulders,  indifferent 
to  it,  thoughtful  only  for  himself. 

This  self-concentration,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  called  selfishness;  neither  is 
there  any  lack  in  it  of  a  certain  careless 
generosity,  magnanimity,  even  fellow-feel¬ 
ing  for  the  lesser  creatures  who  surround 
him.  No  one  more  than  he  fqfls  the  pa¬ 
thos  of  the  situation  in  which  he  leaves  his 
Frederikas,  his  Frau  von  Steins.  His  sym¬ 
pathy,  it  is  true,  has  not  the  slightest  influ¬ 
ence  upon  his  actions,  which  are  moulded 
by  a  higher  rule — viz.,  that  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  progress  and  self-culture ;  but  still 
he  has  the  power  of  throwing  himself  into 
their  feelings,  and  of  sorrowing  with  them. 
In  other  relationships  less  delicate  he  is 
perfectly  kind,  liberal,  friendly.  Suffering 
is  as  disagreeable  to  him  as  ugliness,  and 
he  never  hesitates  to  exert  himself  to  re¬ 
move  it.  He  is  even  susceptible — most 
tremulously  and  delicately  susceptible — to 
all  superficial  influences.  In  his  youth, 
his  biographer  Mr.  Lewes  tells  us,  he  wouKl 
take  up  the  occupations  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  his  friends  along  with  them,  study¬ 
ing  art  with  the  painter,  and  even  learning 
his  trade  with  the  craftsman,  in  an  exube¬ 
rance  of  social  sympathy  such  as  few  can 
emulate.  All  that  the  demi-god  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  was  strong  in  Goethe.  He  could 
throw  himself  into  the  being  of  others, 
working  with  them,  ’  feeling  with  them, 
finding  the  enjoyment  of  a  larger  nature 
in  their  sorrows  as  well  as  in  their  jo5rs. 
What  he  could  not  do  was  to  receive  them 
into  his  being,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
theirs.  That  was  not  possible  to  him.  It 
is  the  limitation  of  greatness,  but  still  it  is 
a  limitation.  He  could  communicate  al¬ 
most  to  any  extent  of  liberality,  but  he 
could  not  receive.  All  that  came  to  him 
from  the  outer  world  was  superficial,  af¬ 
fected  the  surface  of  him,  and  was  con¬ 
sciously  used  by  him  for  his  own  mental 
advantage,  but  never  possessed  him,  car¬ 
ried  him  away,  drew  him  out  of  himself. 
Such  natures  are  to  be  met  with  even  on 
a  louver  intellectual  altitude  than  that  of 
Goethe.  Men  there  are  in  the  world,  and 
even  women,  kind,  generous,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  who  are  yet  incapable  of  those  inir 
pressions  from  others  which  turn  the  scale 
of  fortune  and  direct  life  into  new  channels. 


They  may  receive  comfort,  pleasure,  in¬ 
struction,  from  without,  but  never  direction, 
or  even  serious  influence.  They  may  be 
warm  lovers  and  strenuous  friends,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  being  turned  from 
the  natural  tenor  of  their  way,  or  swept 
into  the  fulness  of  another.  Goethe  was 
moved  by  all,  yet  moved  by  none — trem¬ 
ulous  like  the  compass,  yet,  like  it,  fixed, 
and  incapable  of  divergence  from  the  grand 
centre  of  gravitation.  And  in  his  case  the 
centre  was  himself. 

We  are  not  so  daring  as  to  say  a  word 
against  that  mystery  of  self-culture  which 
many  philosophers  hold  out  to  us  as  the 
only  thing  worth  living  for,  and  in  which 
many  great  minds  have  spent  all  their 
powers.  It  may  have  a  generous  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  noble  side.  The  idea  of  a 
man  who  consecrates  this  fleeting  human 
existence  to  the  improvement  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  God  has  given  him,  scorning  all  mean¬ 
er  kinds  of  advantage,  is  without  doubt  a 
fine  one ;  and  it  is  finer  still  when  his  aim 
in  self-improvement  is  to  serve  and  help 
his  fellow-men.  Yet  there  is  something  in 
human  nature  which  cries  out  against  this 
pursuit  with  the  vehemence  of  instinct,  and 
IS,  secretly  or  openly,  revolted  by  it.  We 
applaud  the  man  who  pursues  Art  to  per¬ 
fection,  who  pursues  Science  even  in  her 
least  attractive  forms,  or  who  devotes  him¬ 
self  with  enthusiasm  even  to  the  lower 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  The  spec¬ 
tator  figures  to  himself  something  abstract, 
something  apart  from  and  loftier  than  the 
student,  which  he  follows  through  all  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  labors,  and  struggles,  even 
though  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  But  at  the 
name  of  self-culture  our  enthusiasm  flags. 
We  do  not  explain  the  change  of  sentiment, 
we  merely  state  the  fact  No  doubt,  of 
all  the  waste  lands  that  are  given  us  to 
cultivate,  this  one  of  the  mind  is  the  most 
valuable,  and  probably  the  most  improva¬ 
ble  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  do  our  best  with 
it,  to  produce  the  best  that  is  practicable 
from  it,  and  in  the  best  way.  Most  true  ; 
yet  our  prejudice  remains  unaffected.  And 
there  is  reason  in  it,  as  in  all  universal  pre¬ 
judices.  There  is  something  in  the  theory 
of  selfculture  which  transgresses  all  the 
modesties  of  human  nature,  and  strikes 
that  hidden  consciousness  of  insignificance 
which  lies  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  as 
with  a  jar  of  discord  and  ridicule.  What ! 
use  all  this  great  universe,  so  majestic,  so 
steadfast,  and  so  sublime,  for  the  cultivation 
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of  one  speck  upon  its  surface ;  make  vas¬ 
sals  of  all  the  powers  of  earth,  and  all  the 
sights  of  nature,  and  all  the  emotions  and 
passions  of  man — not  for  some  big  pur¬ 
pose,  like  the  glory  of  God  or  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  race,  but  for  the  polishing  and 
improvement  of  one  intellect,  for  the  sharp¬ 
ening  of  one  man’s  wits,  and  the  enlarging 
of  his  experience  and  the  improvement  of 
his  utterance!  The  intellectualist  may 
say.  How  splendid  the  organisation  which 
can  thus  show  its  supremacy  over  all 
things  created  1  but  the  common  man  feels 
a  certain  sharp  revulsion,  a  mixture  of 
scorn  and  indignation,  humiliation  and 
shame.  There  is  even  a  bitter  mockery  to 
him  in  this  devotion  of  himself  as  well,  his 
anguish  and  his  errors,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  arrogant  intellect,  which  regards  him 
as  a  bundle  of  natural  phenomena.  This 
gives  the  special  sting  to  that  repugnance 
which  we  feel  involuntarily  towards  the 
human  creature  whose  life  is  professedly 
spent  in  the  culture  of  himself.  Does  not 
something  fail  in  our  reverence  for  Words¬ 
worth,  for  example,  when  we  are  bidden  to 
believe  that  the  poet — instead  of  living,  as 
we  are  glad  to  think,  in  an  enthusiasm  of 
communion  which  was  almost  worship, 
with  his  mountains  and  lakes — made  them 
instruments  for  the  cultivation  of  himself, 
putting  himself  simply  to  school  there,  and 
living  that  life  of  lofty  seclusion  for  him 
and  not  for  them  ?  How  different  is  the 
feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  Bums, 
who  was  never  apart  from  these  influences 
of  nature,  whose  head  and  heart  were  full 
of  them,  who  was  made  a  poet  by  the 
grey  hills  and  moorlands,  the  homely 
beauty  of  the  ploughed  fields,  the  daisy 
under  his  plou^,  and  the  stars  over  his 
head,  but  never  once  thought,  in  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  of  self-culture  by  their  means! 
Goethe  offends  a  thousand  times  more 
deeply  than  Wordsworth  ever  did,  since 
man,  not  to  say  woman,  is  his  primer  and 
spelhng-book,  and  the  years  of  his  curricu¬ 
lum  are  marked  by  so  many  sucked  oranges 
in  the  shape  of  loves  and  friendships  from 
which  he  had  taken  all  the  sweetness  that 
was  in  them  ere  he  passed  upon  his  tri¬ 
umphant  way.  This  is  his  sin  against  hu¬ 
manity — the  sin  which  we  cannot  pardon 
him ;  which  neither  genius  nor  success,  nor 
even  benevolence,  graciousness,  and  cha¬ 
rity,  can  make  up  for.  Other  men  have 
no  doubt  been  equally  inconstant,  equally 
disrespectful  of  their  fellows ;  but  somehow 


the  coarsest  Lovelace  has  an  excuse  which 
the  philosophical  lover  has  not ;  and  he  who 
sacnfices  old  allies  to  his  ambition  is  less 
of  a  criminal  to  nature  than  he  who,  after 
having  exploite  another  human  soul,  puts 
it  aside  because  he  has  got  all  he  can  out 
of  it,  and  it  is  useful  to  him  no  more. 

It  is  thus  that  we  sum  up  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  humanity  against  the  great  poet, 
whose  greatness  we  throw  no  doubt  upon, 
whose  works  we  will  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
preciate,  and  whose  place  among  men  is, 
we  admit,  beyond  the  reach  of  assault. 
No  contemporarj’  nor  any  successor  has 
had  so  much  influence  upon  literature. 
He  has  been  the  originator  of  schools  of 
jxjetry  with  which  he  himself  was  scarce¬ 
ly  connected.  He  has  given  the  divine 
stimulus  of  awakening  life  to  more  than 
one  mind  almost  as  great  as  his  own,  and 
all  this  independent  of  the  mass  of  noble 
pioetry  which  in  his  own  person  he  has 
bestowed  upon  the  world.  But  with  all  he 
stands  among  us  in  a  beauty  scarcely  hu¬ 
man,  smiling  that  >mile  of  the  superior 
which  is  alien  to  genius, — a  great  being 
who  watches  us,  pities  us,  tolerates  us, 
pierces  us  through  and  through,  with  half¬ 
divine  perception,  but  is  no  more  one  of 
us  than  Jove  is.  His  fulness,  complete¬ 
ness,  go<^  fortune,  long  life,  exemption 
from  all  natural  griefr  and  calamities,  are 
scarcely  required  to  heighten  the  effects  of ' 
nature ;  but  they  do  nevertheless  raise  the 
tone  of  color  and  intensify  the  high  lights 
in  this  wonderful  picture.  Even  his  per¬ 
sonal  beauty  adds  to  the  strength  of  the 
hypothesis.  He  is  no  man  like  us,  but  a 
veiled  Apollo,  a  visitor  from  among  the 
gods.  All  sense  of  ordinary  human  moral¬ 
ity,  responsibility,  is  to  be  laid  aside  in  our 
contemplation  of  him,  and  we  yield  to  ad¬ 
miration,  even  to  enthusiasm,  for  his 
genius,  with  a  reluctance  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  hearty  readiness  of  the 
applause  which  we  bestow  on  much  infe¬ 
rior  men. 

We  must  add,  however,  that  all  this  is 
said  from  an  English  point  of  view,  and 
professes  to  represent  no  more  than,  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of  foreign 
readers.  Goethe  has  been  the  idol  of 
his  own  country  since  ever  he  revealed 
I  himself  to  her,  as  Dante  is  the  idol  of 
Italy,  and  Shakespieare  of  England.  And 
we  do  not  doubt  that,  had  we  space  to 
pursue  the  inquiry,  he  would  be  proved  to 
be  such  an  embodiment  of  the  genius  of 
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his  country,  in  all  its  height  and  breadth,  its  officers  who  marched  secretly  at  the  head 
remorselessness  and  kindness,  its  cold  de-  of  imaginary  armies  through  peaceable 
termination  and  mystical  hot  enthusiasm,  France  before  a  blow  had  been  struck  or 
its  steady  pursuance  of  an  end  through  menace  uttered,  placing  their  pickets  in 
whatsoever  means  were  necessary,  shrink-  imagination  with  a  horrible  matter-of-fact 
ing  from  nothing — as  to  afford  reason  suf-  and  business-like  prevision  of  what  was  to 
ficient  for  the  worship  given  him  by  his  come ;  and  writmg  down — in  the  gay 
countrymen.  Into  this  consideration  it  is  cafes,  amid  merry  talkers  all  unconscious  of 
not  necessary  to  enter ;  but  it  is  well  to  that  grim  comment  upon  the  uncertainty 
remember  that  the  aspect  of  the  man,  of  their  peaceable  lives — those  notes  and 
w’hich  strikes  us  with  repugnance,  is  one  reports  which  were  at  once  the  foundation 
which  has  raised  his  own  people  to  the  and  foreshadowing  of  reports  made  after- 
highest  expression  of  sentiment  which  a  ward,  when  the  armies  were  no  longer 
nation  can  make  towards  its  favorite  ‘  imaginary,  and  when  all  this  awful  cold- 
singer.  That  deep-searching  Teutonic  blo<^ed  study  had  ended  in  the  victory 
mind  which  spares  no  trouble,  no  labor  to  which  no  doubt  it  deserved.  No  doubt 
itself,  no  cost  to  others — which  has  such  a  the  victory  was  deserved  ;  being  wrought 
melting  susceptibility  indoors,  and  such  a  for  by  such  long  labor,  such  minute  care, 
pitiless  determination  without — is  the  kind  such  persevering,  patient,  unwearied  work, 
of  mind  to  appreciate  self-culture  in  all  But  the  work,  and  the  way  of  deserving, 
those  heights  and  depths  which  thrill  our  are  such  as  chill  the  blood  in  one’s  veins, 
less  thoroughgoing  philosophy.  The  steady  We  repeat,  if  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it, 
perseverance  of  a  scientific  aim  through  that  we  are  neither  accusing  Goethe  nor 
everything,  the  subordination  (when  ne-  his  country  of  any  want  of  the  gentle  af- 
cessary)  of  other  people’s  happiness  and  fections — kindness,  charity,  and  benevo- 
comfort  to  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  piece  lence.  He  was  very  good  to  a  great  many 
of  spiritual  experience — processes  which  people,  supported  various  poor  petitioners, 
strike  us  with  a  certain  sense  of  calm  and  took  thought  and  pains  for  his  dependants, 
polished  barbarity — are  to  the  Teuton  so  and  was  often  most  considerate  and  sym- 
natural  and  praiseworthy  as  to  claim  no  pathetic  in  word  and  feeling,  as  well  as 
special  comment.  Neither  the  poet  nor  kind  in  act.  He  was  simply  remorseless 
the  nation  would  do  this  wantonly — only  in  carrjdng  out  his  projects,  whatever  they 
when  necessary, — when  the  culture  of  the  might  be — pleasantly,  good-humoredly,  af- 
one  or  the  progress  of  the  other  made  it  fectionately  remorseless — not  to  be  turned 
indispensable.  To  our  minds  such  ways  from  that  sublime  work  of  self-cultivation 
of  working  one’s  will  are  never  indispensa-  by  anything  in  earth  or  heaven, 
ble:  but  feelings  differ  even  in  the  heart  of  Goethe  was  bom  in  the  year  1749,  in 
civilisation.  That  Goethe,  however,  in  his  the  town  of  Frankfort,  in  the  old  world, 
integrity,  may  very  well  be  taken  as  a  type  before  the  French  Revolution  was  dreamt 
of  his  nation,  few  Germans  will  hesitate  to  of,  when  Frederick  was  fighting,  and  Louis 
allow  with  pride.  All  its  patient,  long-en-  Quinze  heaping  up  the  measure  of  iniqui- 
during  theories,  its  kindliness  in  detail,  its  ties  which  were  to  be  visited  upon  the 
stem  abstract  disregard  of  all  cruelties  that  heads  of  his  children.  Germany  was  an 
are  necessary,  its  persevering  pursuit  of  unknown  land  to  what  were  then  called 
knowledge  at  any  cost,  its  abundant  senti-  the  Muses.  To  all  the  wits  it  was  a  coun¬ 
mentalities  and  pitiless  resolution,  are  all  try  of  barbarians,  of  everlasting  mist  and 
to  be  found  in  him  magnified  and  glorified,  darkness.  Even  its  own  sons  despised  its 
His  serenity  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  its  noble  language,  its  wealthy  traditions,  the 
phlegmatic  temper,  his  brilliant  persistence  poetry  and  music  that  lay  incipient, 
the  most  beautiful  type  of  its  ol^tinate  de-  undeveloped  about  the  roots  of  the  nation- 
termination.  And  when  we  read  of  the  al  life.  A  few  bald  French  couplets  were 
poet’s  use  of  everybody  and  everything  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Teuton  kings 
around  him,  men’s  friendship  and  women’s  and  nobles  than  all  the  chaotic  traditionary 
love,  for  his  own  stepping-stones  and  edu-  riches  native  to  the  soil.  Other  stars  were 
cational  courses,  we  remember  (with  a  beginning  to  come  put  in  the  sky,  less 
shudder)  the  later  story  of  those  Prussian  •  known  and  less  knowable,  by  dint  of  deal- 

'  •  See  officiaT reports  of  Prussian  generals  touch-  >"8  arts  less  universal  than  that  ot 

ing  the  late  war.  Song,  when  the  great  Sun  of  German  lite- 
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rature  rose  unthought  of  out  of  the  homely 
Frankfort  street.  The  poet  was  bom  m 
that  condition  of  life  which  the  melancho¬ 
ly  Jewish  thinker  prayed  for.  His  family 
was  neither  rich  nor  poor.  They  had  no 
nobility  to  open  to  them  the  higher  hea¬ 
vens  of  Gemian  society,  but  they  had  civic 
importance  and  consideration,  which  in  its 
way  is  almost  as  good.  If  thus  he  had 
little  claim  upon  the  notice  of  the  great, 
the  young  Goethe  was  still  in  a  position 
which  attracted  the  interest  of  many,  a 
perfectly  well-known  individual,  whose 
doings,  if  remarkable,  could  not  fail  to  at¬ 
tract  speedy  notice.  And  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  these  doings  were  remarkable. 
Through  all  the  course  of  his  education  he 
stands  forth  upon  the  duller  background 
of  the  ordinary  youths  about  him — a  fig¬ 
ure  always  striking,  though  more  from  a 
certain  air  of  jocund  greatness  and  good- 
humored  superiority  to  everybody  around 
than  from  more  tangible  causes.  At  Leip- 
sic,  at  Strasburg,  at  home  in  Frankfort, 
wherever  he  goes,  he  is  not  as  other  lads ; 
he  is  already  the  young  demi-god  among 
ordinary  flesh  and  blood — kind  to  the 
lower  creatures  about  him — with  a  jovial 
carelessness,  beneficence,  and  sympathy, 
throwing  himself  into  their  smaller  con¬ 
cerns,  yet  always  looking  over  their  heads, 
finding  no  equal  amid  the  youthful  crowd, 
and  requiring  none,  his  nature  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  other  relationship.  At  Leip- 
sic  there  was  a  certain  Kathchen  upon 
whom  he  experimented  with  rudiments  of 
love-making,  trying  his  'prentice  hand  in 
that  art  of  producing  emotion  which  was 
always  so  pleasant  to  him.  At  Strasburg 
or  near  it  he  found  Frederika,  one  of  the 
sweetest  simplest  figures  in  the  whole  pa¬ 
norama  of  his  life,  whom  he  loved  after  the 
Goethe  fashion,  as  long  as  was  perfectly 
agreeable  and  useful  to  him,  and  left  when 
her  day  was  over,  sorry  for  her  with  a 
magnanimous  sense  that  to  lose  him  was 
indeed  a  calamity  worth  lamenting.  His 
friends  of  the  other  sex  ministered  equally  to 
the  young  demi-god’s  spiritual  nourish¬ 
ment  One  of  them  was  Jung  Stilling, 
whose  poverty  and  homeliness  the  beauti¬ 
ful  popular  Goethe  patronised  and  protect¬ 
ed.  “  Sympathising  with  Stilling,  listen¬ 
ing  to  him,  and  dexterously  avoiding  any 
interference  with  his  religious  faith,  he  was 
not  only  enabled  to  be  his  friend,  but  also 
to  learn  quietly  and  surely  the  inner  na¬ 
ture  of  such  men.”  Another  friend  at- 
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tracted  him  by  a  different  exposition  of 
human  nature,  as  knowing  how  “  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  himself  with  dignity.”  Thus  the 
splendid  student  began  his  life’s  career. 
With  or  without  dignity,  all  who  came  in 
his  way  had  to  sulrordinate  themselves,  to 
open  their  secret  chambers,  and  give  up 
what  enlightenment  was  in  them  to  the 
eager  and  insatiable  curiosity  with  which  he 
ranged  about  this  little-known  world.  A 
noble  sentiment  and  a  noble  power,  it 
may  be  said,  and  the  pursuit  of  such  know¬ 
ledge  well  worth  any  man’s  while.  Yet 
somehow  the  process  chills  the  spectator, 
gay  as  is  the  soul  and  brilliant  the  career 
of  this  great  learner,  this  Welt- kind,  appren¬ 
ticing  himself  to  life. 

His  first  work  of  any  importance  was 
the  heroic  drama  of  ‘  Gotz  von  Berlichin- 
gen,’  which  was  also  Walter  Scott’s  first 
work,  so  to  speak;  the  forerunner  of  all 
those  Marmions  and  Ivanhoes  which  have 
long  obliterated  and  superseded  their  Ger¬ 
man  pioneer.  ‘  Gotz’  was  written  when 
Goethe  was  twenty-two,  and  is  perhaps 
more  remarkable  as  being  his  banner  of 
revolt  against  the  poetical  canons  of  his 
time,  the  outburst  of  a  new  national  litera¬ 
ture  and  new  generation  of  genius — and 
also  as  the  origin  of  a  school  of  poetry 
widely  extended  among  ourselves,  and 
scarcely  yet  exhausted  in  force  and  power 
— than  from  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
These  merits  we  cannot  think  to  be  great ; 
though  that  it  was  wonderful  in  its  daring 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  startled  the  whole 
German  world  by  a  marvellous  revelation 
of  something  of  their  own,  worth  caring 
for,  which  would  naturally  have  the  pro- 
foundest  effect  upon  a  people  living,  as  it 
were,  out  of  their  own  language  in  the 
borrowed  delights  of  an  alien  literature, 
neither  congenial  nor  natural  to  them.  In 
circumstances  so  exceptional  it  may  be 
right  to  characterise  this  drama  as  “  a  work 
of  daring  power,  of  vigor,  of  originality — a 
work  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
letters or,  with  a  newspaper  of  the  day,, 
to  describe  it  as  “  a  piece  in  which  the 
three  unities  are  shamefully  outraged,  and 
which  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  a  comedy,, 
but  is,  notwithstanding,  the  most  beautiful,, 
the  most  captivating  monstrosity.”  In 
these  days,  however,  few  English  readers 
will  find  ‘Gotz’  either  captivating  or  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  is  bustling,  rapid,  and  full  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  its  plot  and  action ;  yet  it  strikes 
us  as  looking  much  more  like  a  fossil  than 
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an  animated  picture  of  life.  One  reason  made  the  real  and  immediate  result  of  his 
of  this  probably  is,  that  the  author,  with  a  first  eflfort  in  sustained  composition  so  much 
philosophic  coolness  most  characteristic  of  less  great  and  notable  than  its  succeeding 
his  nature,  makes  it  his  aim,  not  to  repre-  ones.  But  the  English  reader,  at  least, 
sent  any  group  of  individual  souls,  their  will  trace  with  more  interest  the  germs  of 
passions  and  motives,  but  to  give  “  a  pic-  some  of  Scott’s  most  animated  scenes  in 
ture  of  the  age."  His  picture  of  the  age,  the  hasty  narrative  of  ‘  Gotz  von  Berlichin- 
however,  is  abrupt  and  fragmentary.  It  gen,’  than  will  move  him  towards  that 
has  neither  the  fulness  and  richness  of  narrative  himself.  The  trooper’s  descrip- 
Scott,  nor  the  minute  and  patient  detail  of  tion  to  the  wounded  Selbitz  of  the  distant 
Manzoni;  although,  so  far  as  this  effort  is  battle  has  in  it  a  curious  suggestion,  which 
concerned,  Goethe  was  the  parent  of  both  is  worked  out  with  infinitely  superior  force 
these  great  writers.  The  drama  is  a  in  the  prison  scene  in  ‘  Ivanhoe,’  where 
breathless  sketch — rapid,  stirring,  and  full  Rebecca  with  much  more  eloquence  per- 
of  movement,  but  without  passion,  almost  forms  a  similar  service  for  the  wounded 
w’ithout  strong  emotion.  Gotz  himself  is  Saxon.  And  the  abrupt  introduction  of 
but  thrown  in  in  bold  outline  upon  the  the  Vehme  Gericht  may  also  be  identified 
canvas,  his  character  very  faintly  indicat-  as  having  suggested  the  more  elaborate 
ed,  and  his  position  never  made  quite  study  of  that  mysterious  and  somewhat 
clear.  His  mixture  of  patriotism  and  in-  theatrical  secret  society  which  is  to  be 
dividualism;  his  readiness  for  a  raid  at  any  found  in  ‘  Anne  of  Geierstein.’  Thus  Goe- 
time  ;  his  loyalty,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  Em-  the’s  first  production  had  a  fate  quite  be- 

})eror,  and  hostility  to  everylx>dy  else, —  yond  its  absolute  merits.  It  was  not  a 
lave  not  the  clearness  and  force  which  creation,  but  it  was  creative.  It  helped 
such  a  picture  requires.  The  vacillating  into  being  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and 
cmtre-h^roSf  again,  Weislingen,  is  little  universally,  if  temporarily,  successful  de- 
more  than  a  shadow.  The  manner  of  his  velopment  of  literature  ever  known.  The 
reconciliation  to  Gotz ;  the  way  in  which  philosophical  critic,  looking  back  upon  all 
he  falls  in  and  then  out  of  love  with  Maria ;  the  extravagances  and  exaggerations  of 
the  perfectly  proper  and  pretty  behavior  of  that  romantic  school,  may  doubt  whether 
that  young  woman  herself,  who,  after  a  the  world  was  much  the  better  for  it.  But 
brief  engagement  to  this  captivating  trait-  certainly  the  world  has  been  the  better  for 
or,  calmly  makes  up  her  mind  to  love  and  Scott ;  and  Goethe’s  early  outburst  of  ro¬ 
wed  her  next  suitor, — are  neither  distinct-  manticism  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
ly  explained,  nor  indued  with  that  positive  sign-post  which  directed  his  genius  to  that 
reality  of  action  which  makes  explanation  hitherto  untrodden  way. 
unnecessary.  Of  itself,  indeed,  the  pro-  Having  cast  this  seed  into  the  fruitful 
duction  would  be  but  of  small  account,  world,  which  received  it  eagerly,  with  cla- 
were  it  not  for  the  results  which  have  mors  of  applause  more  than  suited  to  the 
flowed  from  it :  it  was  as  the  opening  of  a  occasion — for  indeed  that  world  did  not 
door  into  that  romantic  and  picturesque  know  that  Scott  was  coming,  and 
w'orld  of  the  middle  ages,  which  has  since  Manzoni  and  the  rest,  and  clamored 
afforded  us  so  many  splendid  pictures.  A  for  *  Gotz  ’  only,  who  was  scarcely  worth 
work  altogether  destitute  of  passion,  and  its  trouble — the  careless  young  demi-god 
■made  up  rkther  of  conventional  drawings  swept  on  upon  his  wildly-splendid,  ungov- 
of  certain  typical  characters  than  of  any  emable,  yet  always  self-controlled  way. 
living  study  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  The  bigness  and  sweep  of  his  going  gives 
past,  it  has  yet  produced  the  brilliant  a  certain  air  of  wild  freedom  to  his  youth- 
school  of  fiction  in  which  Scott’s  glowing  ful  career ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
pictures  take  the  highest  place,  and  to  perfect  is  the  self-control  which  exists  un- 
whTich  we  also  owe  the  ‘  Promessi  Sposi,’  demeath  the  youthful  abandon,  and  how 
and  even  ‘  Notre  Dame.’  thoroughly  Goethe  has  himself  and  his 

Goethes  genius  opened  up  this  way,  passions  in  hand,  going  just  so  far  as  he 
and  gave  the  first  impulse.  Perhaps  it  thinks  fit,  and  no  further,  either  in  love  or 
was  but  the  carelessness  of  his  youth  push-  riot.  ‘  Gotz,’  we  have  said,  was  his  stan- 
ing  the  door  epen  as  he  passed,  throwing  dard  of  revolt  against  literary  canons,  uni- 
the  impulse  from  him  at  random,  in  the  ties,  and  established  law  of  every  descrip¬ 
swing  and  fiflness  of  hk  progress,  which  tion,  the  restraints  of  which  he  did  not 
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choose  to  endure.  But  thi  work  which 
followed  was  more  real,  permanent,  and 
influential  than  ‘  Gotz.'  We  in  this  gene¬ 
ration  have  partially  forgotten,  partially 
drifted  away  from,  all  possibility  of  interest 
in  the  ‘  Sorrows  of  Werter but  its  influ¬ 
ence  has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  very  nearly  impossible  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  importance  not  of  itself,  but  of  the 
stimulus  it  gave  to  the  imagination.  As 
‘  Gotz  ’  created  the  romantic,  so  did  ‘  Wer¬ 
ter  ’  the  sentimental  school  of  literature — 
which  was  a  questionable  advantage  i)er- 
haps,  yet  acted  upon  the  mind  of  Europe 
in  a  quite  prodigious  and  almost  incalcu¬ 
lable  way.  The  wild  passion  of  the  se¬ 
cond  outburst  is  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  calm  historical  character  of  the  former. 
‘Werter’  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  story, 
told  almost  entirely  by  himself,  of  a  young 
man  distraught  with  love.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
two  experiences  in  real  life — one  of  them 
being  that  of  Goethe  himself,  who,  like 
Werter,  fell  in  love  with  a  betrothed  maid¬ 
en;  but  being  Goethe,  and  not  Werter, 
mastered  his  love  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all 
the  imaginative  and  mental  sweetness  jxw- 
sible  out  of  it :  the  other  that  of  a  less  for¬ 
tunate  youth,  bearing  the  unlucky  name 
of  Jerusalem,  whom  love  drove  to  suicide. 
Goethe  put  his  friend’s  end  to  his  own 
story,  and  the  result  was  such  a  revelation 
of  youthful  sentiment  in  all  its  foolishness, 
weakness,  strength,  infinitude,  and  absur¬ 
dity,  as  perhaps  has  never  been  made  be¬ 
fore  or  since.  This  is  not  the  time  to  criti¬ 
cise  ‘  Werter.’  Its  faults  have  long  been 
apparent  to  the  world,  and,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  these  faults  are  the  very 
things  which  have  been  so  repeated  ad 
nauseam  that  the  parent  book  has  to  bear 
the  burden  of  much  folly  not  its  own.  But 
something  more  true  and  real  lay  beneath, 
in  which  human  nature  itself  found  expres¬ 
sion.  In  these  melancholy  pages,  there  is 
not  only  a  somewhat  maudlin  lover  work¬ 
ing  himself  up  to  frenzy,  but  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  race,  wild,  excited,  full  of 
questioning  and  discontent,  tossing  it¬ 
self  against  those  prison  walls  of  ordinary 
life,  law,  and  wellbeing,  which  are  to  the 
sober  soul  a  home  and  shelter.  Scepti¬ 
cism  and  clean  negation  of  everything  un¬ 
seen  and  intangible  had  come  to  their  cli¬ 
max  in  the  world ;  and  following  that  cli¬ 
max,  or  along  with  it,  had  come  its  unfail¬ 
ing  accompaniment,  that  profound  spiritual 
disgust,  weariness,  and  misery,  which,  so 


long  as  human  nature  retains  something 
spiritual  in  it,  must  always  attend  upon 
infidelity.  If  man  is  to  have  no  soul,  it 
seems  indispensable  either  that  he  should 
have  no  imagination,  or  that  that  imagination 
should  go  mad  and  lose  itself  in  a  hundred 
fluctuations  of  misery,  from  unrest  to  de¬ 
spair.  Werter,”’ says  Carlyle,  “is  but 
the  cry  of  that  dim-rooted  pain  under 
which  all  thoughtful  men  of  a  certain  age 
were  languishing ;  it  paints  the  misery,  it 
passionately  utters  the  complaint — and 
heart  and  voice  all  over  Europe  loudly  and 
at  once  responded  to  it.  True,  it  pre¬ 
scribes  no  remedy ;  for  that  was  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent,  far  harder  enterprise,  to  which 
other  years  and  a  higher  culture  were  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  even  this  utterance  of  pain, 
even  this  little,  for  the  present,  is  ardently 
grasped  at,  and  with  eager  sympathy  ap¬ 
propriated  in  every  bosom.” 

This  description  places  Uie  work  upon  a 
higher  level  than  we  should  ourselves  be 
inclined  to  give  it  ‘  Werter,’  so  far  as  it 
is  a  spiritual  cry  at  all,  seems  to  us  more  a 
protest  against  unhappiness  than  the’  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  sublime  discontent  which 
concerns  one’s  own  being  in  the  first  place. 
But  of  all  the  protests  of  humanity  there 
is  none  that  echoes  so  widely  and  strikes 
so  deep.  Why  should  not  we  be  happy  ? 
What  need  can  there  be  in  heaven  or  earth 
so  absolute,  so  unanswerable  as  this  ?  and 
if  personal  happiness  is  not  to  be  had,  why 
should  the  lawless  and  hopeless  soul  en¬ 
dure,  why  should  it  suffer  the  happiness  of 
others  ?  Setting  aside  all  religious  re¬ 
straints,  the  question,  it  seems  to  us,  is  simply 
unanswerable.  Philosophy  at  the  highest 
can  but  encourage  and  stimulate  the  de¬ 
spairing  soul  by  arguments  as  to  what  is  best 
and  most  courageous  in  his  circumstances. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question;  and  while 
suicide  is  cowardice  in  one  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  it  is  undoubted  courage  in  another. 
Such  was,  we  think,  with  great  reason, 
the  opinion  of  Goethe’s  age.  But  ‘  Werter  ’ 
is  neither  an  apology  for  suicide  nor  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  its  favor.  It  is  only  a  picture 
of  the  processes  by  which  a  weakly- pas¬ 
sionate,  vacillating,  and  doubtful  man  is 
driven  by  the  gradual  working  up,  half 
conscious  and  voluntary,  of  his  own  feel¬ 
ings,  to  adopt  that  vulgar  tour  de  force  and 
easy  way  of  getting  out  of  his  dilemma. 
No  character  has  proved  itself  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  genius  as  that  of  this  doubtful  being, 
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never  quite  sure  of  what  he  would  be  at, 
unable  to  take  any  decisive  step,  plagued 
by  his  |x>wer  of  seeing  all  sides  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  (which  is  our  m^em  fashion),  or  by 
inca[>acity  for  taking  stringent  measures  of 
any  kind  either  to  carry  out  his  own  wishes 
or  to  subdue  them.  What  a  wonderful 
descent,  however,  it  is  in  the  scale  of  pow¬ 
er,  from  the  sublime  vacillation  of  Hamlet 
to  the  maudlin  lingering  of  Werter !  We  do 
not  mean  to  compare  Ae  two — that  would 
be  in  every  way  unjust;  for  the  great 
charm  of  ‘  Werter  ’  is  simply  its  youthful¬ 
ness,  its  revelation  of  an  immature  mind 
and  exuberant  imagination — and  any  com¬ 
parison  between  it  and  our  great  poet’s 
most  splendid  work  would  be  as  ridiculous 
as  inappropriate;  but  yet  under  what  chang¬ 
ed  conditions,  with  what  curious  difference, 
does  the  great  type  of  hesitation,  of  doubt, 
of  unrest,  present  itself  to  the  one  and  the 
other!  Shakespeare,  with  that  perfection 
of  good  sense,  good  taste  and  feeling, 
which  are  so  largely  mingled  in  the  divine 
intuition  of  genius,  has  put  away  love  al¬ 
together  from  the  great  intellectual  being 
who  wavers  before  the  awful  question  set 
before  him — a  question  which  concerns 
principles  much  more  momentous  than  his 
own  personal  happiness  or  misery.  It 
seems  even  profane  to  imagine  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Ophelia’s  frown  putting  the  times 
out  of  joint  for  Hamlet.  But  the  question 
of  personal  happiness  is  the  one  specially 
involved  in  ‘  Werter.’  It  is  Lotte  who  is 
the  sun  and  centre  of  his  world :  his  philo¬ 
sophy,  his  musings,  nature  itself,  alter  ac¬ 
cording  as  her  brow  is  bright  or  cloudy ; 
and  though  all  manner  of  sadnesses  are 
skilfully  worked  into  the  picture  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  situation  and  deepen  the  gloom, 
these  are  rather  reflections  of  feeling  than 
independent  thought,  and  as  certainly  ray 
out  from  the  central  fact  that  Werter  him¬ 
self  is  personally  wretched,  as  do  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  suicide.  With  Hamlet,  on  the 
other  hand,  personal  feelings  have  little  to 
do.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup{x>se  that 
disappointed  ambition,  for  instance,  had 
any  share  in  the  heaviness  which  overshad¬ 
ows  him  from  the  beginning.  He  is  sick  of 
the  mystery  of  sorrow  and  evil  about  him, 
full  of  forebodings  which  have  nothing  |>er- 
sonal  in  them,  dim  perceptions  of  undefined 
wrong,  suspicion,  and  fear,  as  of  a  spirit 
walking  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  but  di¬ 
vining  the  presence  of  evil  companions 
that  make  night  hideous.  This  dim  and 


sickening  consciousness  of  wickedness  and 
falsehood  round  him  has  swept  the  natural 
delights  and  miseries  of  youth  out  of  Ham¬ 
let’s  mind  at  the  very  outset  of  his  history. 
His  love  has  been  blown  out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind,  by  that  chill  air  of  suspicion  and 
miserable  doubt  which  has  killed,  so  to 
speak,  his  personal  existence,  his  self-re¬ 
gard,  his  capacity  for  enjoyment — even 
his  natural  interest  in  what  becomes  of 
him.  Even  before  the  shock  of  absolute 
knowledge  which  unveils  to  him  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  crime  which  he  suspected,  he  has 
ceased  to  care  much  what  b^omes  of  him. 
Not  one  gleam  of  personal  motive  is  in  all 
he  thinks  and  says.  His  sense  of  undis¬ 
closed  wrong — of  evil  preferred  to  good, 
and  falseho^  to  truth,  of  unreality  and 
lies  in  everything  great  and  small  that  sur¬ 
rounds  him,  has  paralysed  the  very  sense 
of  self  within  him. 

We  ought  to  ask  the  reader’s  pardon 
once  more  for  placing  Hamlet  in  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  w'ith  Werter — but  Werter  here  means 
Goethe,  a  more  worthy  comparison;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  utterly  opposed 
our  Shakespeare’s  theory  is  to  all  the  artistic 
principles  of  Goethe’s  life  and  work.  It 
embodies  an  aspect  of  the  human  nature 
astray  in  the  world  which  has  not  occur¬ 
red  to  his  intelligence,  great  as  that  intelli¬ 
gence  is.  In  *  Werter,’  as  in  ‘  Meister,’  and 
still  greater  in  ‘  Faust,’  the  centre  of  the 
world  to  Goethe  is  self.  His  highest  misery 
is  that  man  can  get  so  little  out  of  this 
world — that  his  happiness  must  be  but  in 
dreams — that  all  is  limited  about  him — 
that  he  never  gets  what  he  wants :  whether 
it  be  Lotte,  whether  it  be  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  wisdom,  whether  it  be  plea¬ 
sure — never  can  he  get  what  he  wants. 
If  for  a  moment  the  delight  that  he  seeks 
is  accorded  to  him,  how  he  has  to  smart 
for  it !  In  his  later  years  the  poet  himself 
attempted  to  show  how  there  might  be  a 
remedy  for  this  in  a  voluntary  renunciation 
of  everything  that  was  not  to  be  procured — 
a  thin  sort  of  life-theory  not  of  much  general 
use,  we  fear.  But  for  the  present,  here  is 
the  grand  point  at  which  his  vacillating 
hero  and  his  philosophy  generally  break 
off  from  everything  Shakespearian.  Werter 
moans  and  maunders  till  the  reader  is 
very  sick  of  him ;  while  the  excellent  couple, 
whose  union  makes  his  misery,  stand  by 
wondering  somewhat,  sympathising  a  little, 
their  stolid  German  steadiness  just  modi¬ 
fied  by  their  equal  German  sentimentalism. 
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He  does  not  want  to  separate  that  eJtcel- 
lent  Lotte  from  her  excellent  Albert ;  in 
short,  he  does  not  know  very  well  what 
he  wants,  except  to  undo  all  the  conditions 
of  life  and  get  to  be  happy  somehow.  This 
is  the  aim,  the  sole  end  visible  or  conceiv¬ 
able  ;  and  this  is  the  great  poetic  tendency 
of  Goethe’s  genius.  In  ‘  Faust  ’  it  is  treat¬ 
ed  with  infinitely  more  splendor ;  but  the 
central  idea  is  still  the  same. 

The  reader  of  the  present  day  cares  very 
little,  we  presume,  for  ‘  Werter but  that 
there  are  really  charming  scenes  in  it,  full 
of  the  most  delightful  sense  of  both  natural 
and  moral  beauty,  no  one  who  has  ever 
glanced  at  the  book  will  deny.  Its  celebrity 
has  harmed  it  in  this  particular.  Had  it 
not  been  the  cause  of  a  kind  of  literary  re¬ 
volution,  the  creation  of  a  new  school,  the 
Stimulus  to  a  new  kind  of  intellectual  life, 
more  justice  would  infallibly  have  been 
done  to  the  exquisite  simple  background 
against  which  the  hero  staggers  and  stum¬ 
bles.  Notwithstanding  one  recollection  of 
delicious  comicality  which  thrusts  itself 
into  our  memory, — the  climax  of  that  scene 
of  the  thunderstorm,  in  which  Lotte,  awed 
and  overcome  by  sublime  emotion  and  ad¬ 
miration,  lays  her  hand  upon  Werter’s  and 
murmurs  “  Klopstock !” — we  agree  with 
Mr.  Lewes  in  his  admiration  of  “  such  clear 
sunny  pictures,  fulness  of  life,  and  deli¬ 
cately-managed  simplicity.”  The  groups  of 
children,  especially,  are  lovely,  natural, 
and  unaffected  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
Goethe’s  power  of  representing  them  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  his 
genius,  saying  much  which  we  should  not 
have  otherwise  divined  both  for  the  poet 
and  the  man. 

‘  Werter  ’  took  the  world  by  storm.  It 
pleased  everybody  except — for  a  time — 
Lotte  herself  and  her  good  husband,  who 
resented,  as  they  well  might,  the  liberty 
taken  with  them.  Goethe,  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light  he  flashed  upon  them, 
was,  or  professed  to  be,  much  astonished 
by  this,  and  breathed  forth  the  deepest 
l)enitence.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  man  so  able  could  have 
thought  it  possible  that  the  respectable 
couple  whom  he  made  the  centre  of  such 
a  romance  could  have  taken  it  calmly. 
He  got  over  this  difficulty,  however,  with 
ease,  and  thus  leaped  into  fame  by  means 
of  that  which  is  generally  one  of  the  most 
private  episodes  in  a  young  man’s  life — an 
unsuccessful  love ;  his  sense  of  the  artistic 


force  of  the  situation  mastering  even  that 
unpleasant  sense  of  personal  discomfiture 
which  is  apt  to  move  the  youthful  mind 
under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Lewes 
proves  most  distinctly  that  his  separation 
from  the  admirable  Lotte  was  indeed  very 
little  of  a  heartbreak  to  the  poet,  and  that 
he  managed  to  enjoy  life  and  a  multiplicity 
of  other  loves  even  at  the  terrible  moment 
of  her  marriage.  And  immediately  after, 
another  star,  called  Lili,  rose  upon  the 
firmament,  calling  forth  much  the  same 
comedy  of  rapid  love,  rapture,  wavering, 
and  indifference  to  the  affection  once  at¬ 
tained,  which  had  marked  his  youthful 
passions  before.  He  wtis  delivered  from 
his  last  indecisions  in  respect  to  this  new 
experience  by  the  appearance  upon  the 
scene  of  his  Duke,  Karl  August  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  the  little  potentate  who  has 
snatched  out  of  oblivion  a  certain  stand¬ 
ing-ground  among  the  things  that  remain, 
by  dint  of  his  patronage  of  the  great  poets 
of  Germany,  and  the  curious  aesthetical 
centre  which  he  managed  to  establish — 
metropolis  of  wit  and  refuge  for  genius. 
Goethe  was  but  twenty-six  when  this  dis¬ 
tinction  occurred  to  him.  He  went  with 
his  Duke  to  Saxe-Weimar,  falling  immedi¬ 
ately  into  a  friendship  with  him  which 
lasted  till  death.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  the  life  they  led;  but  its 
homeliness,  and  roughness,  and  odd  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  fine  and  the  brutal,  its  dainty 
over-refinements  and  its  romping  jollity, 
belonged  to  the  time  and  the  nation,  and 
were  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  being  fully 
shared  by  the  prince  upon  whom  the  whole 
circle  depended.  The  curious  royal  riot 
of  the  period  which  ensued,  the  grand- 
ducal  entertainments,  the  open-air  play¬ 
actings,  the  celebrations  of  every b^ly’s 
birthday,  the  odes,  the  masks,  the  illumina¬ 
tions,  the  crackers,  and  the  music, — are 
they  not  all  written  in  the  book  of  Mr. 
Lewes  ?  The  members  of  the  little  court 
were  almost  all  young,  let  it  be  said ;  and 
the  pranks  they  played,  and  the  high-jinks 
they  executed,  are  the  drollest  interruption 
to  a  serious  story.  Everything  was  there 
that  the  imagination  could  desire  to  enrich 
the  rollicking  life  of  the  young  prince  and 
the  young  poet;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
are  worse  things  than  the  nonsense  into 
which  they  plunged  royally,  though  it  was 
sometimes  distinguished  by  tricks  as  stupid 
as  if  they  had  been  a  couple  of  foolish 
young  Guardsmen.  Here,  too,  Goethe 
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found  another  love,  in  some  respects  the 
most  serious  relation  of  his  life,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Frau  von  Stein,  one  of  the  high 
well-bom  ladies  of  the  little  court, — a  wife 
and  a  mother,  to  be  sure,  but  that  was  a 
subject  of  indifference  at  the  time;  and 
we  presume  a  believer  in  human  nature 
may  be  allowed  to  think  their  connection, ' 
though  most  intimate  and  tender,  an  in¬ 
nocent  one.  At  least  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  it  here ;  for  in  those  days  morality, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word, 
had  scarcely  any  existence.  To  this  lady 
Goethe  remain^  entirely  devoted  for  ten 
years  of  his  life.  He  consulted  her  about 
everything,  saw  her  and  wrote  to  her  daily, 
loved  her  as  much  apparently  as  he  was 
capable  of  loving,  and  was  loved  by  her ; 
and  though  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  capacity  of 
prophet  to  Goethe,  overwhelms  this  poor 
woman  with  reproaches  for  having  shown 
a  little  feeling  when  she,  too,  in  her  turn, 
was  cast  aside,  yet  that  will  be  the  least  of 
her  faults  to  the  reader,  who  probably  will 
feel  that  a  woman  who  has  been  worship¬ 
ped  for  ten  years  may  naturally  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  feel  a  certain  pained  surprise  when 
that  worship  is  withdrawn.  Mr.  Lewes 
has  no  mercy  for  the  Frau  von  Stein  She 
was  forty-five  at  the  end  of  her  reign,  and 
ought  to  have  made  her  lover  a  curtsey 
and  retired  gracefully,  as  is  the  best  jwlicy 
of  women ;  or  perhaps,  better  still,  should 
have  interested  herself  in  finding  a  succes¬ 
sor  to  her  own  place  in  the  demi-god’s 
affections.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  so 
extremely  unreasonable  as  to  be  angry  and 
wounded  by  his  desertion !  However,  she 
was  the  centre  of  his  life  during  his  earlier 
career  at  Weimar,  before  the  visit  to  Italy 
which  made  another  epoch  in  it.  'During 
this  time  he  wrote  several  of  his  plays,  and 
at  least  began  the  composition  of  ‘  Meister.’ 
Of  ‘  Iphigenia,’  ‘  Tasso,’  and  the  rest,  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  treat  These  are  not 
the  works  which  separate  Goethe  from 
other  men ;  and  ‘  Faust  ’  had  yet  to  be 
written  and  ‘  Meister  ’  completed — the 
great  works  of  his  life. 

We  are  so  profoundly  aware  of  coming 
at  a  disadvantage  after  the  elaborate  and 
complete  comments  of  such  writers  as 
Carlyle,  Lewes,  and  a  host  of  others,  that 
we  feel  our  courage  waver  as  we  approach 
the  greater  productions  of  Goethe’s  genius. 
But  for  the  fact,  indeed,  that  no  list  of 
great  poets  in  the  century  which  is  past 
could  be  in  the  least  i)Ossible  without  in- 


cludifig  the  tmthor  of  ‘  Faust,’  we  should 
have  shrunk  altogether  from  the  task. 
Goethe  culminates  in  this  great  poem, 
which  is  as  much  the  epitome  of  his  genius 
as  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  is  of  the  genius 
of  Dante.  The  story  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description.  It  is  founded 
ujxjn  one  of  the  legends  which  has  taken 
deepest  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Germany ;  and  with  all  its  mystic 
meanings,  its  wild  mixture  of  diablerie,  and 
its  profound  intellectualism,  no  subject 
can  be  supposetl  more  likely  to  tempt  the 
imagination  of  Goethe  or  to  rivet  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen.  The  whole  fable 
is  peculiarly  national.  No  other  country 
has  ever  given  so  exalted  a  place  to  the 
philosopher,  or  been  so  willing  to  regard 
him  as  the  possible  first  actor  in  a  great 
drama ;  nowhere  else  have  such  lofty  pre¬ 
tensions  of  mind  been  put  forth,  and  no¬ 
where  else  is  such  rough  horse-play  practic¬ 
able,  or  such  wildly  grotesque  superstitions. 
The  rude  life  of  the  common  people,  un¬ 
veiled  by  any  poetic  graces — the  utter 
separation  of  the  soul  living  in  thought  in 
the  very  midst  of  that  teeming  vulgar 
existence  which  gives  so  characteristic  and 
striking  a  beginning  to  the  story — is  tho¬ 
roughly  Teutonic.  Such  a  contrast  else¬ 
where  might  have  appeared  overstrained, 
but  in  Germany  it  is  natural.  And  only 
in  Germany  could  the  wild  fantastic  dream 
of  the  Brocken  and  its  amusements,  and 
the  coarse  horrors  of  the  witch’s  kitchen, 
have  been  possible  to  the  imagination. 
The  drinking-bout  in  the  wine-cellar  might 
perhaps  be  equalled  in  other  countries ; 
but  we  doubt  if  any  but  a  German  poet 
would  have  ventured  on  so  brutally  realistic 
a  picture,  or  permitted  the  boors  to  stand 
forth  before  us  in  all  their  besotted  stu¬ 
pidity  without  even  a  gleam  of  wit  to 
make  them  pardonable.  The  subject  was 
thus  adapted  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
both  to  the  poet  and  his  audience.  In  Eng¬ 
land  its  splendid  power  would  no  doubt 
sooner  or  later  have  forced  it  into  notice, 
but  its  success  could  never  have  been 
national.  Even  now,  we  believe,  when  it 
comes  to  them  with  the  sanction  of  genera¬ 
tions,  the  first  effect  of  ‘  Faust  ’  upon  the 
simple  mind  is  much  more  an  impression 
of  disgust  than  of  enthusiasm.  VVe  have 
been  dragged  into  admiration  by  dint  of 
the  effusive  and  loudly-proclaimed  delight 
of  those  we  have  looked  up  to  as  our  guides 
in  literature.  But  in  Germany  no  such 
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mediation  was  ever  necessary.  The  work 
at  once  found  understanding  and  appreci¬ 
ation  ;  and  it  comes  to  us  with  this  vast 
mechanical  advantage,  so  to  speak — the 
advantage  of  having  been  received  into 
the  permanent  picture-gallery  of  the  world 
by  at  least  one  unanimous  nation. 

The  work  itself,  when  we  come  to  re¬ 
gard  it  more  closely,  is  like  the  old  Werter- 
cry,  repeated  in  a  deeper,  vaster,  more 
splendid  tone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
fusing  and  bewildering  of  all  great  poems. 
It  satisfies  the  reader  who  looks  no  further 
by  its  strange  and  wildly  tragic  story,  keep¬ 
ing  its  meaning  safe  for  those  who  seek  it. 
But  to  those  who  seek  that  meaning  most 
anxiously,  it  app>ears  a  grand  phantas¬ 
magoria  wilfully  broken,  in  which  great 
gleams  of  sudden  light  are  everywhere 
flanked  by  fantastic  storm-clouds  drifting 
up  from  some  unknown  sea,  from  some 
abyss  of  mystic  vapor  full  of  the  most 
bewildering  shapes  and  sounds  of  wonder. 
“  The  scenes  are  mere  magic-lantern 
pictures,”  says  Coleridge,  who  in  his  own 
dreamy  soul  ought  to  have  been  able, 
one  would  have  thought,  to  compre¬ 
hend  his  brother  poet :  and  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  reality  in  the  image,  however  false  its 
application  may  be.  Scenes  from  a  magic- 
lantern — with,  however,  the  great  living 
world  for  the  curtain  on  which  to  display 
them,  and  a  greater  unseen  world  with  all 
its  mystic  forces  crowding  in  to  fill  up  the 
intervals,  framing  every  picture  with  rolling 
clouds  of  wonder,  with  huge  shadows  vi¬ 
sionary  and  fantastic,  yet  terrible  in  their 
suggestiveness.  Through  the  whole  drama 
this  sense  of  blended  reality  and  unreality, 
this  phantasmagoric  character,  possesses 
the  spectator.  He  does  not  read,  but  looks 
on  while  he  is  carried  from  the  bright  soft 
scenes  of  outdoor  life,  from  the  chamber  of 
the  student,  from  the  more  sacred  chamber 
of  the  girl — up  and  away  into  the  moun¬ 
tain  mists,  where  that  wild,  senseless, 
hopeless  revel  is  going  on  among  the 
clouds,  vainer  tlwn  humanity  at  its  vainest, 
sickening  and  terrible ;  then  down  again 
with  a  swoop,  fate-driven,  to  the  deeper 
phantasmagoria  below,  where  all  the  sky 
and  lights  are  changed,  and  woe  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  bliss,  and  the  brief  human  dream 
of  thoughtless  love  and  delight  has  ended 
in  death  and  murder  and  madness.  Dreams 
all !  with  only  that  gigantic  grasp  of  sor¬ 
row,  pain  unendurable,  to  distinguish  the 
dream  which  is  clothed  in  flesh  and 
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blood  frqm  that  which  is  mere  air  and 
spirit 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  It  means  that 
in  all  the  earth  and  all  the  air  there  is 
nothing  that  can  satisfy  the  wandering, 
yearning,  passionate  soul,  which  is  a  stran¬ 
ger  in  this  world  and  a  sojourner  like  its 
fathers.  Let  this  being  throw  every  re¬ 
straint  aside;  let  him  try  knowledge  at  any 
cost,  pleasure  at  any  cost;  let  him  adven¬ 
ture  himself  on  the  most  awful  of  penalties 
in  wild  pursuit  of  something  to  satisfy  him, 
scorning  safety,  comfort,  virtue,  everything 
that  might  be  supposed  to  stand  between 
him  and  enjoyment — and,  lo !  his  fate  is 
no  better  than  that  of  the  dullest  slave : 
he  has  but  a  darker  climax  of  misery,  a 
deeper  depth  of  pain,  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  his  struggle.  Who  will  show 
him  any  good  ?  He  seeks  it  in  lofty  ways, 
and  in  vile ;  in  the  flesh,  in  the  spirit,  in 
some  wild  intermediate  region  where  fan¬ 
tastic  delusions  reign,  and  all  is  as  wildly 
false  as  the  disappointment  is  bitterly  true. 
Never  was  a  more  tremendous  moral  work¬ 
ed  out  for  our  instruction ;  but  the  object 
of  the  poet  is  not  moral.  He  cares  as  little 
for  morality  as  he  does  for  probability,  or 
the  unities  of  art,  or  any  other  conven¬ 
tional  thing.  When  Faust  sets  forth  upon 
his  wild  journey,  it  is  even  with  no  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  that  satisfaction  for  which 
he  scornfully  risks  his  soul,  indifferent  to 
the  danger.  In  all  he  does  and  wishes 
there  is  the  constant  presence  of  this  scorn¬ 
ful  despair,  this  want  of  all  faith  and  real 
expectation.  We  feel  that  he  accepts  the 
devil's  bargain,  and  sets  out  with  him  in¬ 
finitely  more  for  the  excitement’s  sake  and 
to  escape  from  the  gnawing  sense  of  his 
personal  failure,  than  with  any  real  belief 
that  Mephistopheles  can  help  him.  His 
arbitrary  and  arrogant  demand  of  the  de¬ 
mon’s  services  to  procure  him  Margaret 
on  the  spot,  as  he  might  have  demanded 
a  flower,  betrays  this  half-savage,  half-con¬ 
temptuous  scorn  of  hopelessness.  For 
Faust  at  that  moment  has  no  thought  of 
Margaret  in  the  deeper  way  of  love,  which 
surprises  him  afterwards  when  his  soul  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  fresh  and 
frank  girlish  being,  so  simple,  true,  and 
tender,  whose  sudden  and  unthought  of 
touch  staggers  him  for  a  moment  in  his 
wild  career.  Here  one  gleam  of  human 
reality,  clear  as  the  daylight,  simple  and 
penetrating  as  nature  herself,  alights  mo¬ 
mentarily  upon  the  wanderer,  but  is  ob- 
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scured  by  the  wild  clouds  that  swallow 
him  once  again,  the  wild  search  to  which 
he  is  driven  by  the  fever  within  him  and 
the  fever  without,  his  weird  companion 
and  his  hungering,  despairing  soul.  This, 
to  our  thinking,  is  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  the  wonderful  drama.  The  story  em¬ 
bodies  the  tragedy  of  Gretchen,  but  to 
Faust  it  is  but  an  incident  in  his  awful  his¬ 
tory,  an  incident  summing  up,  indeed,  its 
inevitable  and  unchangeable  character,  its 
struggle  of  life  and  death  between  the  true 
and  the  false,  between  the  actual  and  the 
unseen,  and  its  desperate  attempt  to  snatch 
some  supreme  flower  of  satisfaction  out  of 
that  universal  chaos — if  not  of  the  soul, 
then  of  the  senses — anything,  anything! 
which  will  make  him  say  to  the  passing 
moment,  “  Linger,  thou  art  so  fair !”  If  we 
could  imagine  the  mournful  writer  of 
Ecclesiastes — be  he  Solomon,  be  he  some 
other  heart -stricken  sage — ^roused  up  into 
a  sudden  tragic  passion  of  desire,  making 
one  last  frantic  effort  to  find  something 
which  has  not  already  been,  something 
out  of  the  sickening  routine  of  everyday 
disappointment,  there  are  no  other  gar¬ 
ments  in  which  we  could  clothe  him  than 
those  of  this  eager  but  unhoping  spirit,  the 
scornful,  passionate,  despairing  Faust,  who 
is  as  contemptuous  of  the  risk  of  his  soul 
as  he  is  of  the  signing  in  blood  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  compact  And  here  it  must  be 
added  that,  if  any  gentle  reader  retains  a 
lingering  wish  to  be  able  to  approve  of 
Faust,  or  to  find  some  moral  excellence 
struggling  though  his  darkness,  that  fond 
imagination  had  better  at  once  be  dismiss¬ 
ed  from  the  mind.  No  thought  of  morality 
is  in  the  whole ;  on  the  contrary,  its  bonds 
are  voluntarily  and  consciously  laid  aside 
in  order  that  the  last  experiment  may  be 
tried  without  any  obstacle ;  and  this  even 
the  most  didactic  mind  will  recognise  as 
a  kind  of  necessity.  Faust,  accordingly, 
is  not  a  being  to  excite  any  moral  sym¬ 
pathy;  he  is  not  a  good  man  captive  to 
error,  or  led  away  by  temptations  of  the 
devil — or  even  struggling  against  the  forces 
of  evil  which  are  massed  and  grouped 
around  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes  out 
to  meet  them.  He  inspects  them  with  an 
eager  scrutiny,  and  makes  a  distinct  mental 
effort  to  find  in  them,  if  not  some  good, 
yet  some  pleasure, — a  fact  which  naturally 
increases  tenfold  the  reality  of  his  disgust 
and  sickening  perception  of  the  everlasting 
meanness  and  pettiness  of  that  wild  riot 


which  is  so  full  of  seeming  abandon,  but 
yet  so  slavish  in  its  fantastical  restraints. 
The  only  moment  at  which  the  man  is 
hushed  out  of  his  wild  fever  is  when  the 
touch  of  love  has  arrested  him — when 
compunction  seizes  him — when  his  wild 
course  is  stopped  for  the  moment,  and  a 
thought  of  the  ruin  he  may  bring  upon  the 
creature  he  loves  daunts  him  in  the  deliri¬ 
ous  fearlessness  which  up  to  this  moment 
has  been  his  condition.  The  scene  in  the 
cave,  for  which  Mr.  Lewes  curiously 
enough  declares  he  can  find  no  reason, 
seems  to  us  the  one  point  where  the  storm- 
driven  spirit  touches  earth,  before  all  the 
powers  of  hell  tighten  upon  him  that 
grasp  which  he  scorns  and  loathes,  but 
cannot  any  longer  shake  off  Love  and 
Nature  have  momentarily  turned  him 
back  into  a  man.  “  Shall  I  not  feel  her 
pangs — her  ruin  ?”  he  cries.  “  Must  I 
drag  her  and  her  peace  into  the  dust?” 
It  is  the  sudden  soft  murmur  of  the  brook 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  mariner’s  dream — 
the  sudden  break  of  light  in  the  sky,  show¬ 
ing  still  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  calm.  Short-lived  possibility — 
impracticable  hope !  for  fate  is  not  to  be 
cheated,  nor  the  demon,  nor  those  wild  im¬ 
pulses  which  give  both  fate  and  demon 
their  power.  • 

The  character  of  Mephistopheles  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  wonderful  creation  in  all 
fiction.  He  is  not  a  man  in  the  guise  of 
a  demon,  like  Milton’s  magnificent  Satan, 
but  a  true  devil,  without  one  mitigating 
feature,  one  compunction,  one  feeling, 
good  or  bad.  From  the  time  that  he 
appears  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  in  a 
scene  which  we  must  say  is  not  so  shock¬ 
ing  to  our  feelings  of  reverence  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  many  cases,  until  the  last 
word  of  the  drama,  which  he  snatches  at 
to  destroy  if  possible  the  one  hope  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  girl  and  her  miserable  destroyer,  the 
completeness  of  his  heartless,  soulless, 
devilish  nature  is  never  disturb^  by  any 
inopportune  breaking-in  of  humanity.  The 
mocking  unbelief  which  chuckles  in  the 
very  presence  of  divinity  over  its  own 
changeless,  emotionless  estimate  of  things 
human,  is  a  more  original  conception  than 
that  of  the  haughty,  remorseful  demons 
who  still  remember  their  high  estate,  and 
in  the  very  height  of  their  pride  are  con¬ 
scious  of  having  fallen.  Mephistopheles, 
however,  who  still  now  and  then  likes  to 
see  Der  Alte,  and  finds  it  good  of  so  great 
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a  Lord  to  be  civil  to  the  Devil,  is  such  an 
inconceivable  mixture  of  cold-blooded  im¬ 
pudence  and  mockery  as  no  human  imagi¬ 
nation  ever  before  dreamt  of.  And  there 
is  an  infinite  subtle  power  in  the  way  in 
which  this  being,  in  the  very  height  of  his 
unmitigated,  unimpressionable  intellectual- 
ism,  is  yet  bound  by  the  most  fantastic 
cantrips  of  diablfrie  which  fascinates  the 
spectator.  He  who  could  jeer  when  he 
came  out  of  the  presence  of  God,  is  yet 
held  fast  by  the  pentagram  on  the  floor  as 
if  he  were  some  sorcerer’s  familiar;  and 
has  to  be  thrice  bidden  to  enter,  and  to  go 
through  various  other  contemptible  formu¬ 
las  with  a  mixture  of  absolute  rigmarole  in 
his  supernatural  cleverness  which  betrays  a 
mockery  still  more  profound  than  the 
mockery  of  the  devil — the  saturnine  laugh 
within  a  laugh  of  the  man  who  can  create 
and  despise  the  very  demon  who  leads 
him  to  perdition.  We  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  put  beside  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  creation  of  genius.  Shakespeare 
was  at  once  too  human  and  too  divine — 
too  profoundly  moral  in  his  nature — to 
have  been  capable  of  it  He  never  could 
have  brought  himself  to  sneer  at  the  Sneer- 
er,  and  to  hold  up  to  everlasting  mockery 
only,  the  worst  and  strangest  and  most 
pitiful  imj^ersonation  of  evil  which  ever  oc¬ 
curred  to  genius.  Other  poets  have  ele¬ 
vated  the  Devil  into  a  splendid  embodi¬ 
ment  of  despair — they  have  hated  him, 
contemned,  even  in  a  tender  turn  of  the 
great  poet’s  nature  have  pitied,  the  hope¬ 
less  One ;  but  only  Goethe  has  made  him 
at  once  powerful  and  ridiculous,  victorious 
and  paltry — the  grotesque  slave  of  an  an¬ 
gle,  as  well  as  the  remorseless  master  of  the 
perishing  soul. 

It  is  in  Margaret,  however,  that  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  baffled  and  bewildered 
by  all  these  mysteries,  finds  rest  and  re¬ 
freshment  and  food  for  his  sympathies. 
She  is  placed  so  beautifully  on  the  canvas, 
and  surrounded  with  such  a  bewiidiing  at¬ 
mosphere  of  song — and  her  presence  is, 
besides,  such  an  intense  relief  from  the 
gloom  and  tumult  of  the  other  scenes — 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  allow 
that  her  character  is  the  least  truly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  the  least  perfect  in  execution. 
This  is  so  far  natural  that  the  use  of  woman 
in  poetry  is  chiefly  conventional,  or  rather 
typical,  and  that  so  long  as  she  represents 
a  certain  ideal  of  beauty,  love,  and  inno¬ 
cence,  individualism  is  not  required  for 


her.  She  is  the  light  in  the  picture,  a 
thing  much  more  straightforward  and  free 
from  complication  than  the  darkness.  We 
fear  that  in  saying  this  we  will  shock  many 
readers  to  whom  Margaret  is  the  true  at¬ 
traction  of  ‘  Faust.’  Yet,  nevertheless,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  they  will,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  agree  with  us  when  they 
have  looked  a  little  closer  into  her.  She  is  in¬ 
tended,  it  is  evident,  to  be  extremely  young 
— younger  even  than  the  ordinarily  ima¬ 
gined  age  of  girlish  perfection — and  perfect¬ 
ly  simple,  though  rapidly  developed  under 
the  magic  of  Faust’s  presence,  admiration, 
and  love.  But  perhaps,  more  from  the 
fault  of  the  age  than  the  poet,  this  gentle 
creature  is  made  so  purely  superficial  as  to 
yield  at  once  to  her  lover  without  even  a 
thought  of  the  pollution  involved — and 
that  after  she  has  been  discoursing  him  in 
the  garden  scene  with  that  wonderful  mix¬ 
ture  of  gravity,  piety,  aiid  bewildered  girl¬ 
ish  simplicity  about  his  religion.  To  be 
sure,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
spiritual  power  of  Mephistopbeles ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  powerful 
points  in  the  story  that  Mephistopbeles 
has  no  power  whatever  on  Margaret.  He 
steals  the  jewels  for  her,  and  manages  for 
Faust  a  visit  to  her  empty  chamber — but 
he  does  no  more.  He  cannot  take  the 
lover  there  when  Margaret  is  within.  He 
can  neither  force  her  innocent  soul  into  sin, 
nor  even  throw  her  into  a  questionable  po¬ 
sition.  Her  downfall  has  to  be  left  to  her¬ 
self  ;  but  this  very  downfall  is  at  variance 
with  her  character.  She  who  has  but  a 
moment  before  been  full  of  sweet  and  anx¬ 
ious  though  confused  thought  about  her 
lover’s  faith — who  has  shown  such  quick 
and  true  spiritual  perception  as  regards 
Mephistopbeles — and  who  a  little  after 
sings  to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  a  hymn  so 
full  of  the  loftiest  pathos — consents  with 
the  careless  readiness  of  a  wanton  to  the 
first  proposal  of  evil.  This  is  a  mistake 
which  would  have  been  fatal  had  the  drama 
been  one  founded  upon  the  ordinary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  art.  As  it  is,  however,  the  wild 
rush  of  the  phantoms,  who  are  always 
ready  to  flood  the  scene,  and  hurry  it  on 
from  one  chapter  to  another,  prevents  us 
from  dwelling  upon  the  incredible  rapid¬ 
ity  of  the  action  at  this  the  central  point 
of  the  story.  Never  was  figure  more  pa¬ 
thetic  than  that  of  poor  Margaret  after¬ 
wards,  though,  indeed,  her  aspect  up  to 
the  crowning  anguish  of  the  prison  scene 
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is  that  of  an  innocent  martyr  rather  than 
of  a  Magdalen.  “  My  heart  is  sore,  ray 
])eace  is  gone,"  she  sings  in  her  early  de¬ 
spondency  before  evil  has  come  nigh  her. 
But  it  is  with  a  deeper  tragic  anguish  that 
her  song  is  full  when  she  addresses  the 
Mother  of  Tears — 

“  Wheresoe’er  I  go, 

What  woe !  what  woe !  what  woe  ! 

Is  in  roy  bosom  aching ! 

When  to  my  room  1  creep, 

I  weep !  I  weep !  I  weep ! 

My  heart  is  breaking.” 

She  is  the  victim  whom  man  and  the 
devil,  the  struggling  mind  and  the  malign 
spirit,  require  to  give  emphasis  to  their  con¬ 
flict  with  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  all 
the  laws  of  earth.  Without  this  example 
of  their  reckless  progress  over  the  very 
neck  of  humanity,  indifferent  how  and 
where  their  crushing  footsteps  fall,  the  im- 
])ression  made  upon  the  audience  would 
have  been  less  immense ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  Margaret  brings  the  drama  into  a  region 
accessible  to  those  who  have  neither  in¬ 
sight  nor  patience  enough  to  follow  that 
unending  tragedy  of  ‘  Faust,’  which  may, 
for  aught  we  know,  be  going  on  still  in  ever 
new  and  new  experiment,  new  clutches  at 
those  apples  of  Sodom  which  turn  to  ashes 
in  the  mouth. 

W’e  need  not  add  that  the  ‘  Faust  ’  tra¬ 
gedy  does  go  on  to  another  weird  scene, 
into  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  poet  The  worshippers  of  Goethe  will 
be  led  by  their  ailtus  into  these  obscure 
shades  of  mystic  poesy;  but  to  us  it  is  im- 
jjossible  to  go  with  them,  neither  would  the 
reader  thank  us  for  endeavoring  to  open 
to  him  a  bewildering  region  where  even 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  enthusiasm  could  induce  few 
to  follow.  One  of  the  many  proofs  that 
universal  and  sovereign  poetry  must  con¬ 
fine  itself  within  the  limits  of  common  hu¬ 
man  perception  and  feeling,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  great  fable  of  ‘  Faust’  resolves  it¬ 
self,  in  reality,  with  by  far  the  greater  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers,  into  the  story  of  Margaret. 
In  her — in  her  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
and  in  the  heartrending  pathos  of  her  woe 
— the  human  interest  centres.  It  is  imma¬ 
terial  to  the  most  of  us  whether  the  philo¬ 
sopher  ever  finds  or  not  the  mouthful  of 
content  for  which  he  risks  heaven  and  hell; 
but  the  weeping  maiden  placing  those 
flowers  before  the  shrine,  appealing  to  the 
Mother  of  Sorrows — the  broken  heart  dis¬ 
traught  with  misery — never  can  be  indiffe¬ 


rent  to  us.  'Hie  simplest  soul  weeps  over 
her,  and  the  greatest.  What  is  Helena  to  us, 
or  any  other  prehistoric  witch  ? — but  Gret- 
chen  lays  the  claim  of  inalienable  human 
compassion  and  sympathy  upon  all  our 
thoughts. 

‘  Wilhelm  Meister  ’  is  in  every  way  a  less 
comprehensible,  less  definable  work  than 
the  great  poem  which  has  made  Goethe’s 
name  for  ever  illustrious.  The  best  and 
soundest  critics,  and  those  who  are  most 
deeply  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  Goe¬ 
the,  speak  with  a  concealed  bewilderment 
which  is  not  less,  though  it  is  more  amus¬ 
ing,  than  that  of  the  casual  reader.  Mr. 
Lewes  himself  is  driven  to  beseech  us  to 
relinquish  any  attempt  to  discover  the  idea 
of  the  work,  and  to  “  stand  fast  by  history,” 
which  would  be  very  reasonable  if  it  were 
simply  a  history  of  Meister  which  we  were 
contemplating.  “  The  first  six  books — be¬ 
yond  all  comparison  the  best  and  most  im¬ 
portant — were  written,”  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
‘‘before  the  journey  to  Italy:  they  were 
written  during  the  active  theatrical  period 
when  Goethe  was  manager,  poet,  and  ac¬ 
tor.  The  contents  of  these  books  point 
very  clearly  to  his  intention  of  represent¬ 
ing  in  them  the  whole  nature,  aims,  and 
art  of  the  comedian ;  and  in  a  letter  to 
Merck  he  expressly  states  that  it  is  his  in¬ 
tention  to  portray  the  actor’s  life.  Wheth¬ 
er  at  the  same  time  he  meant  the  actor's 
life  to  be  syml)«lical,  cannot  be  positively 
determined.  That  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  secondary  intention.  The  primary- 
intention  is  very  clear.”  This  statement 
we  should  receive,  we  repeat,  as  perfectly 
satisfactory,  had  the  novel  been  anything 
but  the  ‘  Apprenticeship  of  Wilhelm  Meis¬ 
ter.’  The  life  of  the  comedian  is  indeed 
perfectly  clear,  and  full  of  genius.  Though 
the  incidents  are  scanty,  and  though  the 
tale  goes  on  in  that  leisurely  way  which 
promises  eternal  duration,  there  is  quite 
enough  in  it  to  justify  its  existence,  were  we 
not  mystified  at  the  beginning  by  an  inti¬ 
mation  of  some  hidden  thread  of  meaning 
which  no  intellect  yet  has  been  clear  enough 
to  seize.  ‘‘  The  work  is  one  of  the  most 
invaluable  productions,”  Goethe  says  to 
Eckermann  ;  “  I  myself  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  the  key  to  it.”  It  was  the  work  of 
nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life,  was  given 
to  the  world  with  vast  solemnity,  and  has 
been  accepted  ever  since  its  publication  as 
an  admirable  parable  of  the  highest  class 
— if  we  only  could  divine  what  it  meant. 
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We  confess  frankly  that  the  meaning  which 
is  so  very  hard  to  discover,  seems  to  us 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  Tlie  Goethe- 
idolator  who  reads  it  over  and  over  will 
doubtless  be  rewarded  for  his  pains ;  but 
the  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper,  to  begin 
with,  will  probably  never  return  to  this  per¬ 
plexing  book.  Even  from  Carlyle  we  can 
glean  not  much  further  in  the  way  of  ab¬ 
solute  enlightenment  than  an  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  the  “  temper  of  mind  ” 
— that  is,  the  universal  calm,  impartiality, 
and  largeness  of  apprehension  displayed  in 
the  work — a  temper  which  permits  the 
most  diverse  characters  to  display  them¬ 
selves,  each  “  having  justice  done  ”  to  him, 
each  living  “  freely  in  his  own  element,  in 
his  proper  form.”  This  is  the  same  quali¬ 
ty  which  Mr.  Lewes  defends  from  the 
charge  of  immorality,  by  defining  it  as  “  a 
complete  absence  of  all  moral  verdict  on 
the  part  of  the  author.”  But  both  critics 
take  refuge  finally  in  that  personal  plea 
which  seldom  betokens  much  strength  of 
argument.  Goethe  did  it,  therefore  it  must 
be  great.  “  *  Meister  ’  is  the  mature  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  first  genius  of  our  times,  and 
must,  one  would  think,  be  different  in  va¬ 
rious  respects  from  the  immature  products 
of  geniuses  who  are  far  from  the  first,  and 
whose  works  spring  from  the  brain  in  as 
many  weeks  as  Goethe’s  cost  him  years.” 
This  is  a  dangerous  kind  of  certainty. 

The  second  part  of  ‘Wilhelm  Meister’ 
— liis  Wanderjahre  or  Travels,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  English  version — is  still  more  pro¬ 
foundly  bewildering.  The  processions  of 
misty  figures  that  wind  in  endless  obscurity 
through  it,  defy  at  once  the  intellect  and 
the  memory— and  the  mysterious  education 
which  goes  on  in  the  ‘  pedagogic  Province  ’ 
under  the  superintendence  of  “  the  Chief 
of  the  Three,”  reaches  to  a  height  of  mys¬ 
ticism  quite  beyond  our  reach.  Such 
knowledge  is  too  high  for  us.  Yet  there 
are  lovely  pictures  in  this  wildest  and 
strangest  little  volume ;  and  a  kind  of  in¬ 
effable  unmeaningness,  as  of  a  purpose 
which  has  quite  overshot  its  mark,  attracts 
us  somehow  to  the  quaint,  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Holy  Family  in  the  first  four 
or  five  chapters.  We  have  not  the  remo¬ 
test  idea  what  it  means,  and  would  much 
rather  not  have  it  explained  to  us;  but  it  is 
like  a  picture  of  Van  Eyck,  or  some  other 
early  Teutonic  master — a 'group  of  beings, 
half  celestial,  half  peasant,  like  nothing 
earthly,  yet  full  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
homely  soil.  We  have  no  reason  whatever 


to  give  for  this  caprice  of  admiration ;  and 
it  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  rather  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  us  than  otherwise ;  but  we  confess 
that  in  all  ‘  Meister  ’  this  curious  fantastic 
picture  is  the  only  one  which  has  taken 
deep  hold  of  our  thoughts,  or  in  the  least 
touched  our  heart. 

However,  to  return  to  the  one  irrefrag¬ 
able  base  of  argument :  Goethe  wrote  this 
book,  and  therefore  it  must  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  it.  He  lin¬ 
gered  over  it,  in  some  curious  twi.st  of  his 
great  intellect,  more  than  he  did  over  any 
other  work.  ‘  Faust  ’  was  a  trifle  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  ‘  Meister  ’  cost  him. 
That  this  is  but  another  instance  of  the 
manifold  mistakes  of  genius,  and  of  the 
special  perversity  of  this  genius,  we  might 
venture  to  say,  were  the  poet  any  one  but 
Goethe,  who  ha.s  the  special  privilege  of 
])ossessing  still  a  body-guard  ready  to  re|>el 
any  attack.  But  that  the  demi-god  had 
this  perversity  is  evident  enough.  When 
we  read  that  in  Rome  his  whole  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  study  of  the  structure  of 
plants— an  investigation  which  surely  wouUl 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  the  Garten- 
haus  at  Weimar — and  that  during  the 
French  campaign  in  which  he  accompanied 
his  Duke,  he  was  absorbed  in  a  theory  of 
colors — the  reader  cannot  but  feel  that 
either  a  wilful  abstraction  of  his  great  facul¬ 
ties  from  the  more  important  matters  under 
his  eye,  or  an  almost  childish  waywardness 
of  imagination,  must  have  been  the  cause 
of  such  strange  aberration.  A  small  man, 
who  had  been  seized  by  such  fantastic  phi¬ 
losophies,  would  either  have  concealed 
them  sedulously,  or  would  have  been  cha¬ 
racterized,  senza  complimenti,  as  a  fool.  But 
it  was  part  of  the  great  Goethe’s  instinct 
to  follow  his  own  intuitions  wherever  they 
led  him  without  shame  or  self-explanation. 

W’e  need  not  dwell  upon  such  produc¬ 
tions  as  the  ‘  Elective  Affinities,’  the  IValil- 
veru'andtschaften — the  monument  of  a  last 
love,  which  seized  him  when  he  was  sixty, 
and  at  length  married,  for  a  pretty  girl  in 
her  teens,  who  was  sent  back  to  school  by 
way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  uncomforta¬ 
ble  romance.  This  story  relates  how  a 
husband  and  wife  fell  in  love  with  their 
two  visitors,  and  all  the  delicate  conflict  of 
sentiment  that  ensued  as  to  whether  the 
four  lovers  were  to  be  made  happy  or  not. 
Mr.  Lewes  ingeniously  assures  us  that, 
“  taking  life  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  be, 
this  situation  may  be  considered  as  terribly 
true,  and,  although  tragic,  by  no  means 
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immoral  ” — an  opinion,  however,  so  little 
agreed  in  by  the  English  public  at  least, 
that  the  ‘  Wahlverwandtschaften  ’  is  the 
only  important  one  of  Goethe’s  works 
which  remains  untranslated.  We  have  said 
that  by  this  time  Goethe  was  at  last  mar¬ 
ried,  an  event  which  did  not  occur  till 
nearly  twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of 
his  connection  with  Christiane  Vulpius,  the 
mother  of  his  children,  who  only  then  be¬ 
came  his  wife.  The  incident  is  not  so 
pleasajit  that  we  should  dwell  upon  it ;  but 
it  is  curious  as  illustrating  the  often-illustra¬ 
ted  theory  of  the  weight  of  bondage  which 
men  avowedly  dreading  the  yoke  of  mar¬ 
riage  bring  upon  themselves  by  other  con¬ 
nections.  Goethe,  who  had  taken  the 
bloom  off  so  many  young  existences,  had 
in  his  old  age  to  groan  under  the  bond,  un¬ 
legalised,  but  strong  as  habit  and  his  own 
weakness  made  it,  to  a  coarse  and  intem¬ 
perate  companion,  whom  he  could  neither 
mend  nor  get  free  from.  He  married  her 
finally,  which  was  well,  but  did  not  alter 
the  character  of  his  sufferings,  ‘in  which, 
recollecting  the  experiences  of  his  past  life, 
the  vindictive  reader  will  feel  a  certain 
satisfaction  as  of  poetic  justice.  Certainly, 
unless  the  rules  of  morals  and  of  feeling 
are  abrogated  by  a  mao’s  greatness,  which 
we  do  not  hold  to  be  the  case,  Goethe  rich¬ 
ly  deserved  to  have  a  fat  and  intemperate 
termagant  saddled  upon  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life. 

That  life  ended  most  tranquilly,  among 
such  honors  as  have  fallen  to  few  men. 
He  lived  so  long  that  his  fame  went  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  brought  him  univer¬ 
sal  worship.  From  all  the  different  points 
of  the  compass  idolatqrs  came  to  bow  be¬ 
fore  his  shrine ;  and  these  not  common  ido¬ 
laters.  In  intellectual  Germany  he  ruled 
supreme,  though  he  was  not  a  political  or 
patriotic  German,  and  took  but  little  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  national  cause.  His  indifference, 
indeed,  to  public  events  must  have  reached 
the  length  of  affectation,  as  we  find  him  in 
August  1830  commenting  upon  “  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  volcano  ”  in  Paris,  meaning  not 
the  Revolution,  news  of  which  had  just 
arrived,  but  a  discussion  in  the  Academy 
between  Cuvier  and  Geoffrey  Sl  Hilaire ! 
— surely  a  ridiculous  piece  of  pretence 
which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  perversity  already  referred 
to,  or  such  a  petty  determination  to  be  su¬ 
perior  as  it  is  painful  to  connect  with  the 
memory  of  a  great  man.  His  way  to 
the  grave  was  as  pleasant,  as  gradu^,  as 


softly  carpeted  with  mosses  and  flowers, 
as  ever  beguiled  human  footstep  onward. 
Weimar  became  famous  through  the  world 
by  his  means.  It  was  no  longer  known  as 
a  little  ducal  Residenz,  or  the  capital  of  a 
tiny  province,  but  as  the  temple  in  which 
was  adored  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 
There,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  chil¬ 
dren,  he  died.  His  companions  were  most¬ 
ly  gone  before  him.  Duke  and  duchess  and 
brother-poet  had  been  swept  away  into  the 
unseen,  and  another  generation  had  taken 
their  place ;  but  it  was  a  generation  which, 
from  their  earliest  breath,  had  been  trained 
to  adore  Goethe.  He  was  eighty-two 
when  the  end  came.  He  died  an  ideal 
death,  with  as  small  an  amount  of  suffer¬ 
ing  as  was  inevitable,  and  with  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  approaching  conclusion. 
The  last  words  he  uttered  in  this  world 
were  “  More  light !” — words  most  touch¬ 
ingly  symbolical,  though  he  meant  it  not. 
His  life  had  been  exceptionally  prosperous, 
calm,  and  without  anxiety.  All  he  had 
wished  for  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  a 
long  and  mellow  evening  of  repose  had 
followed  upon  the  bright  and  busy  and  lin¬ 
gering  day. 

Thus  lived  and  labored  and  died  a  man 
who  has,  perhaps,  been  classed  at  more 
widely  different  estimations  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time.  If  we  cannot  allow, 
with  Carlyle,  that  he  and  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon  were  the  twb  greatest  men  of  their 
day,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded  by  the 
least  willing  that  his  influence  spread  more 
widely,  and,  we  may  say,  has  lasted  long¬ 
er,  than  that  of  any  other  modem  member 
of  the  great  brotherhood  of  ix>ets.  He  did 
much,  and  he  suggested  much.  He  set 
minds  as  ^eat  as  his  own  going  with  a 
touch  of  his  finger.  And  he  was  infinitely 
fortunate  in  catching  exactly  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  and  the  right  subject  to  move  the 
world  withal.  His  fame  and  his  nature 
were  both  profoundly  national;  and  though 
his  patriotism  was  dull,  he  had  perhaps 
more  to  do  than  any  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  with  the  creation  of  that  national  sen¬ 
timent  without  which  no  country  can  ever 
be  great.  In  every  way,  therefore,  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  be  meant  to  produce  were  in¬ 
creased  and  magnified  by  effects  which  he 
did  not  mean  to  produce — ^reflections  and 
impulses  which  he  threw  off  almost  with¬ 
out  knowing.  There  can  be  no  better  ap¬ 
plause  given  to  human  greatness. — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 
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Because  the  Goths  are  nigh, 

And  Caesar’s  help  is  late, 

Because  the  time  is  come  to  die. 

The  time  is  past  to  wait ; 

Therefore,  we  feast  in  state. 

And  fill  the  goblet  high,  ' 

To  drink  to  steadfast  prophecy 
And  to  avenging  fate. 

-  The  Caesar’s  throne  may  fall. 

But  Caesar’s  law  shall  stand. 

To  reign  within  the  blackened  wall, 
Over  the  wasted  land. 

Our  sons  though  weak  of  hand. 
Shall  conquer  in  their  thrall. 

For  they  shall  bind  on  great  and  small 
Words  in  a  bitter  band. 

Our  daughters,  in  their  shame. 

Shall  stoop  to  harsh  behest ; 

But  they  shall  set  their  lords  aflame 
With  longing,  sick  unrest. 

Yea,  and  the  sackcloth  vest. 

The  strong  desire  shall  tame, 

And  by  the  Heavenly  Husband’s  name 
They  shall  avenge  us  best. 


Till  shame,  and  doubt,  and  care. 

In  barren  years  to  be, 

Shall  teach  a  foe  too  proud  to  spare 
To  pine  to  be  as  we. 

Whatever  sights  we  see. 

At  last  we  can  despair ; 

They  shall  be  hopeless  and  not  dare 
Call  death  to  set  them  free — 

Like  us  whose  hair  grew  white 
U nder  a  rosy  crown  ; 

For  Caesar  chid  us  back  from  fight 
In  days  when  it  was  brown. 

W e  lay  our  burden  down. 

And  almost  count  it  light ; 

We  sink  without  a  blow  to-night. 
But  not  without  renown. 


It  shall  be  said  that  some 
Out  of  the  listless  mass. 

Whose  hearts  were  cold,  whose  arms  were  numb, 
Who  were  cut  down  like  grass. 

Looked  full  in  Time’s  dim  glass. 

And  drank  ere  they  were  dumb. 

To  all  the  woe  that  is  to  come. 

To  all  that  is  to  pass. 
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For  time  will  make  a  prey  _ 

Of  bitter  fruit  he  bore,  - 
That  he  may  bear  another  day 
Fruit,  bitter  as  before. 

We  pass,  but  we  adore 
What  will  not  pass  away, 

Caesar  or  Christ  shall  be  that  toy 
Of  Rome  for  evermore. 

Since  what  we  have  defied 
Is  still  an  empty  show, 

'Tis  well  that  other  eyes  abide 
Its  bloodier  overthrow. 

Hark  !  ’tis  the  shout  we  know, 

And  they  are  just  outside ; 

But  still  the  western  gates  stand  wide 
For  all  who  care  to  go. 

We  eye  the  battle  line, 

We  list  the  battle  din. 

We  have  watched  long  in  Victory’s  shrine. 

Her  feast  will  soon  begin. 

Perhaps  she  counts  it  sin 
Because  her  marbles  shine 
With  nothing  redder  yet  than  wine — 

Let  other  revellers  in. 

L’Envoi. 

At  Treves  they  sang  this  song 
Some  centuries  ago  : 

As  other  Goths  may  come  ere  long., 

The  tune  is  good  to  know. 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 


DOGS  WHO.M 

There  are  few  things  more  irritating  to 
one  who  consistently  honors  dogs,  than  to 
hear  superficial  and  indiscriminate  people 
talk  of  those  animals  as  if  they  were  all 
alike  in  their  mental  and  moral  qualities, 
and  only  differed  from  each  other  by  being 
white  or  black,rough-haired  or  silver-coated. 

dog,"  these  persons  will  complacently 
observe,  “  is”  this,  that,  or  the  other — “  sa¬ 
gacious,"  “  intelligent,”  and  “  fond  of  the 
chase.”  Or  they  will  confide  to  you  that 
“  they  like  dogs  in  their  proper  place”  (to 
wit,  somewhere  wholly  out  of  sight),  or  “  do 
not  particularly  care  for  a  dog.”  They 
might  just  as  well  remark  that  “  the  man  is 
wise,  honest,  and  plays  the  fiddle or  that 
“  they  like  human  beings  when  they  keep 
their  distance ;”  or  “  do  not  specially  care 
for  a  man!”  That  every  dog  has  his 
idiosyncrasy  no  less  than  his  master  has 
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his  own ;  that  his  capacities,  tempers,  gifts, 
graces,  and  propensities  vary  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  intellect,  will,  and  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to 
find  two  human  as  two  canine  Sosias,  are 
facts  which  the  vulgar  and  dog-ignorartt 
mind  has  never  grasped.  He  who  has 
once  loved  a  dog,  if  he  find  courage 
after  its  loss  to  seek  a  second  friend, 
nearly  always  endeavors  to  procure  one  of 
the  same  breed,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
same  family,  for  his  heart  is  drawn  to  such 
an  animal  by  its  likeness  to  the  dead ;  nor 
can  he  by  any  means  transfer  his  affections 
from  the  bold  and  brave  mastiff  to  the  ten¬ 
der  little  King  Charles',  nor  from  the  fawn¬ 
like,  coquettish  Pomeranian  to  the  sturdy 
and  matter-of-fact  Scotch  terrier.  But 
when  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the 
lost  favorite  has  been  found  and  installed 
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in  his  place,  the  second  dog’s  individuality 
is  never  for  a  moment  obliterated,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  comes  out  every  day  in  more 
vivid  contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  old  pet  was  perhaps  somewhat  narrow¬ 
minded — a  dog  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea 
was  his  master.  To  the  rest  of  mankind 
he  was  reserved,  if  not  indifferent ;  and,  if 
forsaken  for  a  time,  he  pined  and  refused 
to  be  comforted.  His  successor  probably 
possesses  the  “  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity” 
to  a  degree  which  often  involves  him  in 
trouble  in  consequence  of  untimely  ca¬ 
resses  offered  with  muddy  paws  to  unap¬ 
preciative  strangers,  but  which  reassures 
us  regarding  his  power  to  receive  consola¬ 
tion  in  case  of  our  premature  departure  for 
a  world  into  which  we  make  no  efforts, 
like  the  mighty  hunters  of  old,  to  compel 
our  dogs  to  follow  us.  Again,  our  first 
dog,  after  a  reprimand,  used  to  shrink  from 
us  for  hours,  and  convey  by  sad  and  sol¬ 
emn  looks  his  sense  that  a  cruel  breach 
had  been  made  in  the  harmony  of  our  re¬ 
lations.  The  second  will  hasten  to  assure 
us  that  we  are  most  graciously  forgiven  for 
our  bad  temper,  and  that,  with  all  our 
V  faults,  he  loves  us  still.  Number  One  was 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  (or  under)  the 
table,  and  displayed  his  feelings  towards 
bones  with  unaffected  simplicity.  Number 
Two  will  blink  at  us  urbanely  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  with  our  meal,  and  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  entertainment,  when  the  dread¬ 
ful  idea  occurs  to  him  that  the  courses  are 
over,  the  dinner  is  ended,  and  he  is  not 
fed,  will  he  rise  in  remonstrance  on  his 
hind  legs  and  sit  like  a  statue  of  Anubis 
till  his  wants  be  supplied.  Number  One 
was  a  dog  of  resources,  and  when  his  path 
of  life  was  beset  with  any  of  the  thorns 
which,  alas!  strew  the  road  which  dogs 
are  born  to  tread — if  a  door  were  shut 
through  which  he  desired  to  pass,  or  his 
water-basin  were  left  unfilled  when  he  was 
thirsty,  or  the  rat  he  hoped  to  catch  had 
retired  into  an  inaccessible  hole, — he 
would  employ  his  whole  energy  and  inge¬ 
nuity  by  scratching,  whining,  begging, 
watching,  and  poking  all  round  the  premi¬ 
ses  till  he  had  attained  his  end.  Number 
Two,  on  the  other  hand,  when  defeated  in 
his  first  eager  rush,  always  subsides  rapidly 
and  resignedly  into  quiescence,  and  seeks 
ere  long  that  peculiar  consolation  for  un¬ 
satisfied  longings  which  is  to  be  found  in 
rolling  oneself  up  into  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  circle  attainable  to  the  vertebrata. 


Our  first  dog  seemed  to  live  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  “  refined  and  gentle  melan¬ 
choly,”  such  as  the  divines  of  the  last 
generation  considered  the  proper  tone  of 
feeling  for  mortals  travelling  through  this 
vale  of  tears.  His  great  mournful  eyes 
looked  as  if  they  might  at  any  time  over¬ 
flow  with  drops  from  the  depths  of  a  divine 
despair,  and  only  when  he  laid  his  noble 
head  sadly  on  the*^ tablecloth,  and  unmis¬ 
takably  turned  those  eloquent  orbs  in  un¬ 
utterable  longing  towards  the  dish  of  bis¬ 
cuits,  were  we  able  to  fathgm  the  profun¬ 
dity  of  his  sorrow  and  his  aspirations. 
Our  second  dog,  on  the  contrary,  is 
blessed  with  a,  cheerful  disposition,  and 
evidently  views  the  world  as  a  place 
abounding  in  kind  people,  social  dogs,  in¬ 
teresting  rabbits,  and  abundant  bones. 
His  bark  is  like  the  laugh  of  childhood, 
and  means  nothing  but  that  best  of  all 
possible  jokes,  “  How  happy  I  am  !”  He 
skips  here  and.  there  as  iJf  wishing  to  go 
every  way  at  once,  and  pursues  the  swal¬ 
lows  and  leaps  at  the  butterflies  out  of 
mere  joyousness  of  heart.  And  yet,  again. 
Number  One  had  an  Oriental  indifference 
for  all  proceedings  not  immediately  con¬ 
cerning  himself,  and  habitually  lay  down 
to  enjoy  his  “  kef”  on  the  rug  whenever 
we  were  particularly  busy,  seeming  to  re¬ 
gard  with  pitying  indulgence  the  fuss 
which  two-legged  creatures  make  about 
trifles  disconnected  with  the  real  concerns 
of  life,  namely,  sport  and  dinner.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  Allah  to  witness  our 
strange  and  foolish  behavior,  our  second 
dog  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  every¬ 
thing  we  do  which  he  cannot  understand 
— pasting,  painting,  needlework,  using  a 
sewing-machine  or  a  chessboard,  lighting 
a  spirit-lamp,  arranging  a  cabinet, — it  is 
all  a  matter  ‘of  intensest  curiosity  to  our 
poor  friend,  who  stands  on  his  hind  legs 
for  an  agonizing  period,  and  snifls  and 
looks,  and  asks  us  with  his  eyes  what  it  all 
means  ?  And,  alas  1  alas  1  we  cannot  tell 
him.  Between  his  intellect — more  full  of 
the  wholesome  spirit  of  inquiry  than  that 
of  half  our  human  pupils — and  our  own, 
there  is  no  medium  of  communication 
which  suffices  to  let  the  knowledge  he 
seeks  pass  from  us  to  him;  and  so  the 
little  eager  gaze  dies  away  at  last  in  inevi¬ 
table  disappointment  The  same  dog 
who  will  display  such  curiosity  as  this  (and 
I  not  only  “  have  met,”  but  possess  one 
fairly  eaten  up  with  it),  will  also  hunt  out 
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in  the  woods  every  odd  creature,  and  study 
it  for  half  an  hour  together.  Twice  my 
dog  has  discovered  the  caterpillars  of  the 
goat-moth,  and  she  is  constantly  to  be 
found  seated  gravely  before  a  humble-bee, 
an  earthworm,  or  a  slug,  deliberately 
watching  its  movements,  and  occasionally 
(I  regret  to  say)  acpelerating  them  by 
means  of  a  certain  sharp  experimental 
scratch  with  her  paw.  A  railway  train, 
seen  for  the  first  time,  running  across  a 
distant  valley,  filled  her  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  after  ingeniously  running  round 
a  projecting  hill-side,  so  as  to  watch  it 
again  after  it  had  passed  behind  it,  she 
came  back  to  me  with  the  question  speak¬ 
ing  in  every  gesture,  “What  was  that 
wonderful  thing?”  For  a  child  of  three 
times  her  age  to  display  similar  thirst  for 
knowledge  would  be  to  hold  out  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  new  Humboldt. 

Lastly  (for  this  sort  of  contrast  might  be 
drawn  out  ad  infinitum),  our  dogs  display 
their  affection  towards  us  in  the  most  cu¬ 
riously-varied  modes.  As  a  rule,  dqgs, 
having  no  language  to  supplement  their 
caresses,  are  of  course  more  demonstrative 
than  human  beings ;  but  if  the  master  do 
not  respond  to  the  demonstration,  the 
finer-natured  dog  retreats  into  himself,  and 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  colieys  of  most 
shepherds)  lives  a  life  of  devotion,  and 
sometimes  dies  of  despair  on  his  master’s 
grave,  but  never  tells  his  love  by  so  much 
as  a  lick  of  the  hand.  There  are  great 
varieties,  also,  in  the  manner  in  which 
dogs  will  display  their  feeling  even  to 
a  person  who  encourages  their  caresses. 
There  are  horrid  little  pampered  beasts 
who  obviously  like  to  be  stroked,  not  as  a 
token  of  affection,  but  because  it  pleasandy 
rubs  their  tight  skins,  and  who  would  as 
soon  be  shampooed  by  a  hairdresser  as 
caressed  by  their  foolish  mistress.  When 
the  stroking  ceases  they  turn  round  impe¬ 
riously,  “Go  on,  I  say,”  and  scratch 
viciousl/  till  the  process  be  renewed,  or 
they  ari  turned  out  of  the  room.  The 
dog  who  really  loves  his  master  delights  in 
mere  propinquity,  likes  to  lie  down  on  the 
floor  resting  against  his  feet  better  than  on 
a  cushion  a  yard  away,  and  after  a  warm 
interchange  of  caresses  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  asks  no  more,  and  subsides 
quietly  in  perfect  contentment.  That  a 
short  tender  touch  of  the  dog’s  tongue  to 
hand  or  face  corresponds  exacdy,  as  an 
expression  of  his  feehngs,  to  our  kisses  of 


affection,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt. 
All  dogs  kiss  the  people  they  love  in  this 
way  by  instinct,  and  sometimes  have  curi¬ 
ous  little  individual  fancies  about  the  way 
they  do  it.  My  own  dog,  as  a  tiny  puppy, 
took  a  fancy  thus  to  kiss  or  bite  my  ear ; 
and  being  stolen  and  lost  for  nine  weeks 
while  too  young  clearly  to  remember  me, 
this  propensity  enabled  me  to  identify  her 
most  satisfactorily  on  her  restoration.  The 
scene  was  exceedingly  exciting.  The 
Claimant,  for  whom  a  large  reward  had 
just  been  paid,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  while  various  witnesses  deposed  in 
her  favor.  The  first  said  she  was  the  very 
image  of  the  lost  puppy,  only  grown  much 
more  stout.  The  second  swore  that  she 
had  cut  a  lock  of  her  hair  behind  the 
ears,  and  showed  the  place  where  appa¬ 
rently  the  hair  had  not  yet  fully  grown 
again .  The  third  deposed  that  the  Claimant 
had  proved  that  she  knew  her  way  at  once 
to  her  own  old  kennel  and  to  the  kitchen. 
The  fourth  witness — most  valuable  of  all, 
as  probably  inaccessible  to  prejudice — was 
the  old  cat,  who  recognized  the  dog  dis¬ 
tinctly,  while  the  new  cat  set  up  his  back 
at  her  unhesitatingly  as  an  utter  stranger.^ 
But  witnesses  on  the  other  side  gave  diffe¬ 
rent  testimony.  One  remarked  that  the 
original  puppy  had  a  black  nose,  whereas 
the  nose  of  this  dog  was  indisputably 
mottled.  _  Another  doubted  that  the  deli¬ 
cate  young  silky-haired  creature  we  had 
known  could  ever  have  developed  into  the 
present  rather  loutish  individual,  and  vehe¬ 
mently^  disputed  the  test  of  the  shaven  lock 
of  hair,  which,  it  was  urged,  did  not  cer¬ 
tainly  show  signs  of  having  ever  been  cut. 
All  this  time  the  Claimant  made  no  sign. 
She  did  not  seem  to  know  her  mistress,  to 
whom  she  had  been  exceedingly  attached, 
but  stood  looking  doubtfully  from  one 
person  to  another.  Impatient  to  decide 
the  case,  I  observed,  “  I  do  not  think  it  is 
my  dog;  but  if  it  be,  she  will  remember 
her  old  trick.”  Singular  to  say,  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  young  creature,  which  my  appear¬ 
ance  and  voice  had  failed  to  recall,  came 
back  in  a  moment,  when  brought  close  to 
my  face,  and,  in  a  rapture  of  recognition, 
she  immediately  caught  hold  of  the  lobe  of 
my  e^,  and  gave  it  the  identical  little  gen- 
tl(X  bite  she  had  been  went  to  do  two 
months  before,  and  which  she  never  gave 
to  anybody  else.  After  this,  all  doubts 
vanished  forever,  and  Yama  resumed  her 
place  in  the  affections  of  her  family. 
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Of  course  the  return  of  a  master  after 
absence  is  the  crucial  occasion  in  which  a 
dog’s  love  is  displayed.  It  is  impossible 
for  us,  who  so  rarely  embark  our  whole 
heart’s  longings  in  a  single  affection,  and 
who  receive  news  by  every  mail  from  ab¬ 
sent-dear  ones,  to  conceive  the  feelings  of 
an  animal  whose  entire  being  is  swallowed 
up  in  attachment  to  his  master,  and  to 
whom  that  master’s  absence  is  a  severance 
complete  as  death,  and  who  then,  when  in¬ 
evitably  wholly  unprepared,  hears  the  dear 
voice  and  beholds  again  the  form  he  adores 
suddenly  restored.  If  the  absence  have 
been  long,  and  the  dog’s  affection  of  the 
more  concentrated  kind,  he  sometimes 
dies,  like  Argus,  of  the  shock,  and  always 
he  is  powerfully  affected.  A  young  and 
lively  dog  will  leap  a  score  of  times  to 
.  kiss  his  master’s  face,  but  an  older  one  will 
generally  cling  to  him  in  silent  ecstasy,  and 
perhaps  suffer  serious  physical  derange¬ 
ment,  like  a  human  being  who  has  passed 
through  an  over-exciting  scene.  A  toy- 
terrier  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sumner  Gibson 
w’as  twice  violently  sick  from  joy  at  res¬ 
toration  to  his  mistress ;  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Evans,  Rector  of  Solihull,  Birmingham, 
has  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  this  physical  shock  took 
the  extraordinary  form  of  a  regular  swoon 
or  fainting  fit : — “  In  June  last  ”  (1872),  he 
says,  “  a  beautiful  black  and  tan  terrier 
followed  us  home  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Stoneleigh.  He  remained  with  us  one 
week,  the  pet  of  the  whole  house,  and  ap¬ 
parently  very  fond  of  us.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  we  discovered  his  owner,  at  the 
sight  of  whom  the  dog  sprang  up  in  de¬ 
light,  and  then  swooned  away,  and  lay  as 
if  dead  for  the  space  of  two  minutes,  when, 
having  been  sprinkled  with  water,  he  re¬ 
vived.” 

Much  of  the  variety  apparent  in  the 
character  of  dogs  no  doubt  results  from 
the  behavior  of  their  owners.  Not  only 
do  people  reflect  their  peculiarities  on  their 
dogs  in  a  mysterious  fashion,  but  they  live 
with  them  on  wholly  different  terms  and  in 
different  relationships.  A  dog  is  an  idol 
in  one  family,  a  friend  in  another,  a  slave 
in  a  third.  Busy  people  spare  only  a  mo¬ 
ment  now  and  then  to  bestow  a  hasty  pat 
on  the  poor  brute  who  is  hungering  for 
affection.  Philanthropists  mostly  treat  him 
with  a  distant  and  condescending  benevo¬ 
lence,  to  the  last  degree  offensive  to  his 
feelings ;  and  both  gushing  and  misanthro- 
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pic  folks  make  a  fool  of  him,  to  his  ill- 
concealed  disgust, V  by  lavishing  more  en¬ 
dearments  than  he  cares  to  return.  In 
some  houses  an  absolute  despotism  is  the 
established  form  of  government.  The  dog 
is  allowed  no  motu  propria  whatever,  and 
discipline  is  enforced  by  terrible  penalties, 
of  which  it  is  dreadful  to  speak.  Other 
people  live  with  their  dogs  in  a  republican 
manner,  or  what  the  Vril  Ya  would  call 
a  “  Room  Posh,”  and  the  dog  does  that 
which  is  pleasant  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
generally  unpleasant  in  those  of  unfortu¬ 
nate  visitors.  In  such  cases  the  owner  of  the 
animal  is  merely  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
well-intentioned  officer  of  state,  appointed 
to  attend  to  the  commissariat  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  dog’s  comfort 
and  well-being.  If  he  fulfil  his  duty,  well 
and  good;  the  dog  will  be  pleased  graci¬ 
ously  to  accept  the  attentions  offered.  If 
he  neglect  it,  then  the  ill-used  quadruped 
will  “  know  the  reason  why.”  Undoubt¬ 
edly  both  these  extremes  are  evil,  and  no 
constitution  less  beautifully  balanced  than 
that  of  the  British  Empire  can  adjust  the 
nice  relationships  of  dogs  and  men,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  all,  and  securing  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
Worst  of  all  are  those  oligarchies  where 
several  of  the  upper  class  (as  I  suppose  we 
must  call  the  men)  divide  the  government. 
No  dog  can  serve  two  masters,  much  less 
three  or  four  masters  and  mistresses ;  and 
his  proper  feeling  of  allegiance  and  devo¬ 
tion  are  all  destroyed  by  placing  him  in  so 
unnatural  a  position,  analogous  only  to  the 
polyandry  practised  in  Thibet.  And,  on 
the  other  h-and,  for  one  human  being  to 
keep  several  dogs  at  once  (real  pet  house¬ 
dogs,  not  poor  slaves  of  the  kennel-harem) 
is  a  violation  of  what  the  Germans  would 
call  the  root-idea  of  the  relation.  When  one 
dog  is  dead,  after  a  reasonable  interval  the 
owner  may,  without  violation  of  decency, 
take  to  himself  another  canine  companion. 
But  polydoggery  is  a  thing  against  which 
all  proper  feeling  revolts,  and  the  Mormon 
establishments  in  which  it  is  permitted  are 
necessarily  scenes  of  permanent  rivalry  and 
discord.  Every  dog  would,  if  it  could, 
compel  its  master  to  adopt  the  old  knight¬ 
ly  motto,  with  slight  variation — 

Ung  Roy,  ung  Loy,  ung  Chien. 

But  of  all  the  current  mistakes  about 
dogs,  the  most  exasjjerating  Ls  the  vulgar 
delusion  that  they  have  no  faults,  that  all 
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their  virtues  are  mere  patters  of  course; 
and  that  we  may  expect  every  dog  to  be 
magnanimous  and  courageous,  as  we  ex¬ 
pect  a  table  to  be  firm,  or  a  drawer  to 
open  and  shut.  The  grand  Wattsian 
aphorism,  “  It  is  their  nature  to^'  exhausts 
the  popular  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and 
the  meanest  cad  will  pat  a  dog  condescend¬ 
ingly  on  the  head  for  an  act  of  heroism 
which  he  could  not  himself  perform  to 
save  a  drowning  universe.  To  understand 
how  good  are  dogs,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  (as  Hegel  would  tell  us)  to  recognize 
also  their  badness.  We  must  see  that  tlie 
“  best  of  dogs  has  his  faults,”  if  we  would 
appreciate  the  merits  which  redeem  from 
absolute  contempt  even  the  most  pusillani¬ 
mous  cur.  I  have  used  the  word  “  faults,” 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  might  not 
equally  properly  speak  of  the  crimes  of 
dogs,  for  the  turpitude  of  some  of  their 
actions  certainly  surpasses  mere  failure  in 
justice  or  benevolence.  There  are  traitor 
dogs  who  have  basely  accepted  bribes  of 
raw  meat  and  remained  silent  when  it  was 
their  imperative  duty  as  sentinels  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  intruder  with  the  loudest  of  barks. 
Moroseness,  and  even  malignity  of  temper, 
have  betrayed  many  an  animal,  otherwise 
deserving  of  moral  approval,  into  deeds  of 
violence  and  murderous  attacks  on  rivals; 
and  the  lawless  brigandage  of  others  in 
the  matter  of  their  neighbors’  bones  is  al¬ 
most  too  common  a  transgression  to  be 
noticed.  Even  real  estate  (in  kennel  pro¬ 
perty)  is  disregarded  by  some  marauders, 
who  will  hold  “  adverse  possession”  against 
the  rightful  owner  upon 

The  good  old  plan 

That  they  may  take  who  nave  the  power, 

And  they  may  keep  who  can. 

Others,  again,  set  aside  every  recognized 
principle  of  treaties  and  friendly  alliances. 
Among  the  “  dogs  whom  I  have  met”  was 
one  of  this  kind,  an  Italian  bandit,  tall, 
^fierce  and  muscular,  who  lived  on  a  spur 
of  the  Apennines.  After  paying  him  a 
respectful  greeting  at  the  mouth  of  his  own 
den  in  a  Tuscan  farmyard,  I  had  been 
conversing  with  his  mistress  for  half-an- 
hour,  when  Vendetta  (such  are  the  hideous 
names  Italians  give  to  their  dogs!)  stole 
up  behind  me  and  took  my  leg  in  his  enor¬ 
mous  jaws,  with  a  crunch  not  soon  to  be 
banished  from  a  retentive  memory.  Worse 
than  such  ordinary  traitorous  acts  was 
that  of  a  dog  of  whom  I  have  heard. 


whose  heart,  previously  full  of  the  milk  of 
canine  kindness,  had  been  turned  to  gall 
by  beholding  the  caresses  lavished  on  a 
toy-terrier  newly  acquired  by  the  family  in 
whose  affections  the  hardy  mastiff  had 
hitherto  reigned  supreme  and  alone.  From 
the  reports  furnished  me  of  the  judicial  in¬ 
quiry  which  followed  the  crime  (and  to 
which  only  the  genius  of  M.  Gaboriau  could 
do  adequate  justice),  it  seems  that  the  little 
dog  was  missed  for  several  days,  and  his 
ab^nce  bewailed,  while  something  in  the 
demeanor  of  the  big  dog  suggested  to  all 
beholders  that  some  terrible  tragedy  had 
occurred,  and  that  Leo  was  darkly  privy 
thereto.  At  length  a  servant  approaching 
the  coal  hole  fancied  she  heard  a  faint 
moan  of  anguish  from  the  depths  of  that 
dreary  receptacle,  and,  a  light  being  pro¬ 
cured,  the  miserable  little  toy-terrier  was  • 
found  well-nigh  buried  under  the  coals, 
and  quite  unable  to  extricate  himself,  or 
even  to  move  his  limbs.  Whether  the  vin¬ 
dictive  Leo  had  actually  carried  his  puny 
rival  into  the  hole,  and  scratched  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  coals  over  him,  or  that  Tiny  had 
somehow  managed  to  involve  himself  in 
such  a  trap,  it  was  equally  obvious  from 
Leo’s  behavior  that  he  was  quite  aware  of 
what  had  befallen  his  rival,  and  that  he 
lacked  the  generosity’  to  deliver  him,  or 
even  to  draw  attention  to  his  deplorable 
case.  The  old  Egyptian  law,  which  punish¬ 
ed  as  murderers  in  the  second  degree  men 
who  witnessed  a  murder  and  did  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  would  undoubtedly  have  fal¬ 
len  heavily  on  such  a  dog ;  nor  can  we 
deny  (though  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say 
of  a  dog)  that  Leo  was  almost  as  bad  as 
the  people  who  see  wives  beaten  to  death 
and  never  call  the  police,  much  less  stir  a 
finger  to  help  them. 

With  endless  facts  such  as  these,  proving 
the  occasional  wickedness  of  dogs,  it  is 
amazing  to  think  how  so  many  people  per¬ 
sist  in  talking  of  dogs  as  if  their  natures 
were  all  on  a  dead  level,  and  it  were  quite 
a  matter  of  course  that  every  individual 
should  display  all  the  virtues  set  down  in 
books  of  natural  history  as  distinguish¬ 
ing  “  the  dog.”  Bless  their  souls !  (or 
whate'^er*  does  duty  for  a  dog’s  soul),  the 
dear  brutes  are  a  thousand-  times  more 
lovable  and  interesting  than  any  such 
pieces  of  moral  clock-work.  In  the  hope 
of  a;vakening  some  readers  to  a  better  com¬ 
prehension,  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe 
— not  the  intellectual  achievements  of  dogs 
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of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much, — but 
the  moral  characters  of  a  few  “  dogs  whom 
I  have  met.”  Though  I  cannot  boast  of 
the  acquaintance  of  any  animals  whom  Mr. 
Galton  would  consider  as  Illustrious  Dogs, 
I  have  been  permitted  to  associate  with 
two  or  three  which  might  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  Eminent,  and  I  would  fain  hope 
that  the  privilege  has  not  been  altogether 
wasted.  No  doubt  every  reader  who  has 
possessed  and  studied  dogs  will  be  able  to 
parallel,  or  perhaps  surpass,  the  little  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  I  propose  to  offer.  But, 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  absurd  and 
misleading  delusions  of  the  dogless  multi¬ 
tude,  I  trust  my  slight  but  faithful  deline¬ 
ations  of  genuine  canine  character  may  be 
sufficient. 

To  corroborate  my  assertion  of  the  oc¬ 
casional  wickedness  of  dogs,  I  shall  begin 
by  a  brief  memoir  of  a  really  atrocious 
scoundrel  named  Lintogs.  In  this  animal’s 
disposition  vindictiveness  and  treachery 
were  the  only  stable  characteristics.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  had  been  maltreated  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  or  his  ancestors  before  him 
might  have  been  ill-governed ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  result  was  as  I  have 
stated.  Of  gratitude  he  often  made  great 
outward  demonstration,  but  bitter  malice 
and  vengeance  lurked  in  the  recesses  of  his 
heart.  Lintogs  was  a  great  hulking  Irish 
terrier,  with  a  rough  yellow  coat,  a  coarse 
prognathous  jaw,  and  an  eye  which  never 
met  that  of  an  honest  man.  His  manners 
were  cringing  in  the  extreme,  and  he  fawn¬ 
ed  on  his  master,  especially  at  meal  times, 
in  an  exaggerated  way ;  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  on  small  provocation,  he  would 
have  “  tumbled  ”  him  from  behind  a  hedge, 
were  dogs  permitted  the  use  of  firearms. 
Lintogs  habitually  treasured  up  any  injury 
done  to  him  and  “  bided  his  time.”  With 
my  own  eyes  I  saw  him  bite  a  poor  old 
laborer  who,  a  month  before,  had  punished 
him  for  stealing  his  dinner,  and  against 
whom,  in  the  interval,  the  cautious  cur 
had  refrained  from  betraying  any  unfriend¬ 
ly  sentiment.  The  laborer,  with  three  or 
fo&r  comrades,  was  carrying  the  heavy 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  bending  under  its 
weight ;  of  course  unable  either  to  defend 
himself  or  to  pursue  an  aggressor.  At  that 
propitious  moment  the  miserable  Lintogs 
ran  up  and  fastened  his  teeth  deep  into  the 
calf  of  the  poor  old  fellow’s  leg,  with  a 
snarl  of  delight  which  bespoke  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  long  husbanded  passion.  Nor 


was  vindictiveness  the  only  evil  quality  o 
that  degraded  brute.  His  master,  having 
reason  to  suspect  that  thieves  came  about 
his  house,  and  that  Lintogs  was  an  un¬ 
trustworthy  guardian,  went  one  night 
quietly  and  without  a  candle  into  his  kit¬ 
chen,  where  the  dog  slept  as  sentinel.  Ob¬ 
viously  Lintogs  failed  to  recognize  his 
master  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  took  him 
for  an  intruder;  and  equally  obviously 
he  acted  on  Dogberry’s  principle  of  “  al¬ 
lowing  a  thief  to  show  himself  such,”  and 
steal  away.  Lintogs,  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs,  noiselessly  retired  into  the  scullery 
to  leave  the  coast  clear,  and  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  remarked  (as  is  common  in  such 
cases)  that  “  the  office  of  an  ‘  informer’ 
was  one  to  which  he  could  not  conde¬ 
scend.”  The  end  of  this  bad  dog  might  af¬ 
ford  a  solemn  warning  to  other  curs  could 
the  lesson  be  conveyed  to  them.  His  gener¬ 
ally  indulgent  master,  exasperated  at  length 
by  Lintogs’  thefts,  exclaimed  one  day  like 
Henry  II.,  “  Who  will  rid  me  of  this  pes¬ 
tilent  fellow  ?”  The  servants,  who  disliked 
the  animal  (and  it  speaks  volumes  against 
either  a  dog  or  servants,  when  an  entente 
cordiale  does  not  exist  between  them),  took 
their  master  at  his  word,  and  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  his  absence  to  put  poor  Lintogs 
in  a  sack  and  drown  him  in  the  river. 
When  the  master  learned  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  he  was  angry  enough  with  the 
assassins,  but  we  are  not  informed  that  he 
thought  fit  to  undergo  any  penance  at  the 
scene  of  the  murder. 

Of  a  wholly  different  type  of  character 
was  the  small  red  cocker,  “  Begum.”  Her 
besetting  sin  was  Worldliness.  She  had 
what  foreigners  call  la  maladie  Anglaise  of 
over-reverence  for  rank,  and,  had  she  been 
a  lady,  would  have  probably  chosen  Sir 
Bernard  Burke’s  publications  as  her  favo¬ 
rite  studies.  As  it  was,  she  contrived  to 
make  out  in  a  large  household  the  relative 
dignities  in  the  domestic  hierarchy,  and, 
from  a  very  early  period,  was  observed  al¬ 
ways  to  forsake  the  society  of  the  under¬ 
housemaid  for  that  of  the  upper  servants, 
and  to  quit  the  most  engaging  footman 
when  the  butler  invited  her  company. 
Above-stairs  she  knew  perfectly  the  degree 
of  respect  of  persons  which  les  convenances 
required,  and  of  course  paid  devoted  court 
to  the  stately  old  Squire,  after  whom  she 
trotted  about  the  stables  and  farmyard  with 
an  air  of  veneration.  It  was  by  no  means 
everybody,  however,  to  whom  Begum 
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would  condescend  to  be  affable.  A  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  of  the  Squire  (who  was  rather 
supposed  to  come  on  pressing  pecuniary 
emergencies)  was  detestable  in  the  opinion 
of  the  dog,  and  indeed  of  a  good  many 
other  people.  In  vain  did  this  gentleman 
praise  and  coax  the  “  nice  dog,”  of  whom 
the  Squire  was  so  fond,  and  call  her  affec¬ 
tionately,  “  Poor  old  Begum,”  “  Good  old 
dog.”  If  he  ventured  to  stroke  her,  his 
fingers  were  immediately  severely  bitten, 
and  wherever  he  walked  with  his  host,  a 
running  accompaniment  of  a  bass  growl 
bore  testimony  that  at  least  one  of  the  par¬ 
ty  disapproved  of  his  society. 

Towards  her  own  s|>ecies  Begum  was 
usually  somewhat  haughty  and  reserved. 
It  was  not  for  her,  with  her  aspirations  af¬ 
ter  high  society,  to  associate  freely  with 
the  rabble  of  setters  and  pointers  who  lived 
in  the  back  slums  of  the  kennels ;  and,  as 
to  the  greyhounds,  their  aristocratic  ap¬ 
pearance  was  balanced  by  a  want  of  polish 
in  their  address  tosmall  lady  dogs  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  offensive.  When  the  keepers 
released  these  rude  creatures  preparatory 
to  exercise.  Begum,  instead  of  joining  the 
party,  always  retired  into  the  housekeeper’s 
room,  and  reposed  against  any  silk-dressed 
lady’s-maid  who  might  be  sharing  the  per- 
])etual  libation  of  tea  carried  on  in  that 
apartment.  One  animal,  however,  was 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  Begum’s 
friendship :  a  beautiful,  mild,  flaxen-haired 
Pomeranian  of  her  own  sex,  who,  having 
only  three  available  legs,  displayed  the 
gentler  manners  of  a  confirmed  invalid. 
After  every  separation,  when  the  Po¬ 
meranian  had  enjoyed  a  drive,  or  Begum 
had  followed  the  Squire  to  the  woods,  the 
two  dogs  rushed  into  each  other’s  paws, 
rubbed  their  noses  with  cordial  affection, 
and  then  lay  down  side  by  side,  resting 
against  one  another.  Several  times  in  her 
long  and  respected  career.  Begum  became 
the  joyful  mother  of  puppies,  and  on  all 
such  interesting  occasions  her  friend  Rip 
(or  Mrs.  Gamp,  as  she  came  to  be  called) 
presided  over  the  nursery,  slept  beside  the 
mother  in  her  temporary  seclusion,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  ‘kittle  strangers”  to  visitors 
with  sympathetic  pride,  and  partook  with 
moderation  of  the  caudle  prepared  for  the 
invalid.  Strange  to  say,  when  the  poor 
nurse  herself  was  dying,  and  her  sorrowing 
mistress  brought  ^gum  to  cheer  her,  the 
worldliness  of  Begum  reasserted  itself ;  and 
^(as  always  happens  with  Mammon-worship¬ 


pers)  she  forsook  her  friend  in  her  extre¬ 
mity,  leaped  over  her  prostrate  form  and 
rushed  out  of  the  stable,  never  to  return. 

With  these  dogs  resided  another,  who 
displayed — as  is  not  uncommon  in  her  sex 
— graces  of  person  rather  than  gifts  of  in¬ 
tellect  or  force  of  character.  She  was,  in 
fact,  that  sweet  thing  a  weak-minded  fe¬ 
male  ;  a  black  and  tan  Spaniel,  with  ex¬ 
quisite  raven  hair  and  large  soft  eyes  of  a 
languishing  description.  Of  course  she 
was  greatly  cherished  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  family  and  very  fond  of  their  society ; 
but  on  one  occasion,  for  no  assignable  rea¬ 
son,  Lily  proved  fanciful,  and  declined 
an  invitation  to  go  out  with  a  shooting- 
party.  On  being  pressed  to  follow  her 
fnends,  who  needed  her  to  put  up  game, 
the  dog  ran  away  from  them  and  hid 
herself  in  one  of  the  servants’  rooms  with 
singular  demonstrations  of  terror.  A 
gamekeeper  to  whom  she  was  attached  at 
last  dislodged  her  forcibly  from  under  a 
sofa  and  carried  her  out.  Once  in  tlie 
field  the  animal  recovered  spirits  and  ran 
about  as  eagerly  as  usual,  putting  up  rab¬ 
bits.  But  the  first  shot  which  was  fired 
missed  its  aim  and  struck  her  in  the  heart, 
and  poor  Lily  was  brought  back  dead  to 
the  room  she  had  been  so  loth  to  quit  an 
hour  before. 

Sly  was  a  dog  whose  devotion  resembled 
that  of  Caleb  to  the  Raveiiswood  family, 
uniting  stem  fidelity  with  extreme  surliness, 
and  incorruptible  integrity  with  an  inconve¬ 
nient  determination  to  have  things  arranged 
according  to  her  judgment  instead  of  that 
of  her  nominal  mistress.  A  widow  lady  of 
great  wealth  and  masculine  ability,  the 
fnend  in  former  years  of  Condorcet  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  fell  into  a  state  of  apa¬ 
thetic  depression  on  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  had  no  children,  and  resided 
in  a  large  country-house  near  the  sea,  in 
preference  to  her  more  cheerful  abode  in 
Eaton  Square.  To  rouse  her  from  her  de¬ 
spair  her  physician  bethought  himself  of 
presenting  her  with  the  very  ugliest,  roughest, 
most  ill-tempered  yellow-and-white  terrier 
which  could  iM>ssibly  have  been  discover¬ 
ed.  Never  was  a  more  unladylike  pet,  but 
Sly  proved  an  intense  comfort  to  the  old 
lady,  towards  whom  she  displayed  an  at¬ 
tachment  best  described  as  ferocious. 
When  Mrs,  E.  once  attempted  to  kiss  a 
young  fiiend.  Sly  started  up  from  her 
sluml^rs  on  the  rug  with  a  roar  which 
sounded  like  an  oath,  and  tore  off  the  poor 
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old  lady’s  cap  and  dishevelled  her  white 
hair,  before  anybody  could  guess  what  was 
the  matter.  On  other  occasions,  when 
she  sat  down  to  play  an  overture  of  her 
favorite  Sebastian  Bach,  Sly  always  leaped 
on  the  grand  piano,  ran  up  and  down  the 
case  in  a  fury,  and  finally  glared  over  the 
music-book  and  barked  peremptorily  till  the 
performance  was  abandoned.  Of  course 
visitors  at  the  house  fared  worse  than  the 
mistress.  Sly  constituted  herself  constable 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  followed  suspici¬ 
ously  any  guest  who  might  move  about  it. 
A  touch  to  her  mistress’s  book  or  writing 
materials  brought  forth  a  warning  growl ; 
but  the  matter  grew  serious  if  the  unwary 
stranger  approached  the  tea-chest.  Sly, 
who  had  a  passion  for  sugar,  clearly  con¬ 
sidered  the  receptacle  of  the  precious 
lumps  as  the  great  treasury  of  the  house. 
The  poor  beast’s  love  for  her  mistress, 
however,  far  exceeded  all  her  other  senti¬ 
ments.  Mrs.  E.  having  returned  home 
unexpectedly  from  a  long  absence,  (when 
can  such  events  be  otherwise  than  unex¬ 
pected  to  a  dog  ?)  Sly  very  nearly  lost  her 
life  from  joy,  and  did  lose  a  litter  of  pup¬ 
pies.  After  long  years  the  lady  died 
abroad,  and  her  body  was  brought  to  her 
house  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin  and 
placed  on  trestles  in  her  library.  In  some 
inscrutable  manner  the  strange,  palbcover- 
ed  object  conveyed  to  the  dog  the  fact 
that  her  beloved  mistress  lay  within,  and 
(as  I  was  informed  by  several  eye-witness¬ 
es  of  the  scene)  the  poor  brute  yelled  with 
agony,  and  leaped  again  and  again  upon 
the  coffin  with  piteous  gesticulations  of 
fondness  and  despair.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Sly,  and 
six  other  dogs  who  lived  about  the  house 
and  offices^  all  displayed  unequivocal  signs 
of  madness,  and  were  enclosed  in  the  sta- 
ble-yard  and  shot  down  by  the  servants 
from  the  windows  overlooking  it.  One 
young  dog  only  escaped  by  leaping  the 
gate  of  the  yard,  and  this  animal  ran 
through  a  neighboring  park  and  bit  three 
cows  grazing  in  it,  who  all  exhibited  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  tokens  of  hydrophobia,  and 
were  shot  in  the  writer’s  presence  by  the 
police. 

The  epitaph  on  the  gentleman  who 

Lived  and  died  a  true  Christian ; 

He  loved  his  friends  and  hated  his  enemies — 

might  be  justly  dedicated  to  the  memoiy 
of  Nip,  a  dog  with  whom. I  had  the  privi¬ 


lege  of  intimacy  for  years,  and  whose  cha¬ 
racter  I  specially  commend  to  the  study  of 
those  benighted  persons  who  talk  of  “  the 
dog”  being  this  or  that,  as  they  talk  of  the 
qualities  of  birch-wood  or  mahogany. 
“  Intense”  was  the  only  word  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  describe  Nip.  From  her  puppy- 
hood  she  seemed  to  have  taken  to  heart 
the  principle  of  doing  with  all  her  might 
whatever  her  paws  or  teeth  found  to  do. 
There  was  neither  lukewarmness  about  her 
feelings  nor  hesitation  about  her  actions. 
The  “  polarization  of  the  affections” 
in  her  case,  complete.  At  the  pole  of 
adoration  was  her  mistress,  and  at  that  of 
detestation  all  persons  and  beasts  and 
things  whom  her  suspicious  little  mind 
could  imagine  to  be  either  her  mistress’s 
foes  or  her  own  rivals.  The  charity-child 
whom  the  clergyman  asked  what  it  loved 
most  and  feared  most,  and  who  gave  the 
disheartening  response  to  the  first  question, 
“  wittles,”  and  to  the  second  “  twoads,” 
fell  far  behind  the  level  of  Nip’s  sentiments, 
for  she  cared  little  for  “  wittles,”  and  feared 
neither  “  twoads”  nor  much  more  perilous 
creatures,  attacking,  on  one  occasion,  a 
huge  polecat  and  demolishing  him  on  the 
spot,  and  habitually  bullying  an  enormous 
bulldog  six  times  her  own  size,  of  ferocious 
aspect,  but  inwardly  benign  dispiosition. 
Nip  herself  was  a  beautiful  little  bull-ter¬ 
rier,  pure  white,  with  a  black  nose,  exqui¬ 
sitely  delicate  limbs,  and  a  little  face  whose 
mobile  features  expressed  emotions  as  rea¬ 
dily  as  a  human  countenance.  Of  course 
her  ears  were  uncut — her  mistress  was  no 
barbarian  to  mutilate  nature’s  work — and 
their  varieties  of  attitude  transformed  her 
expression  from  an  affected  and  ostenta¬ 
tious  meekness  under  censure  to  a  martial 
enthusiasm,  suggestive  of  the  Marseillaise, 
at  the  bare  mention  of  a  rat.  In  the  va¬ 
rious  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  these 
same  pretty  ears,  however,  became  terribly 
tom,  and  more  than  once  presented  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  bleeding  fringe  than 
of  a  piece  of  white  flesh.  As  she  advanced 
in  years,  and  also  in  pugnacity,  her  honor¬ 
able  scars  multiplied,  till,  finally,  her  little 
eager  face  was  all  spotted  with  them,  and 
one  ear  remained  permanently  pendent, 
the  muscle  which  should  have  erected  it 
having  been  bitten  through  by  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  bright  brown  eyes, 
speaking  volumes  of  love  and  devotion 
(or,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  courage  and 
fury),  and  the  wide-awake  aspect  of  the 
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whole  creature,  from  the  ever-moving  nose 
to  the  tip  of  the  oscillating  tail,  Nip  was 
worthy  of  I^andseer’s  best  skill,  and  the 
heart  of  the  British  workman  was  always 
so  affected  by  her  charms,  that  the  words 
“  nice  dawg”  might  be  heard  repeated  by 
every  group  of  bricklayers  she  passed  going 
home  from  work  of  an  evening. 

Professionally,  Nip  was  a  rat-catcher; 
and  on  the  first  occasion  when  she  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  stage,  she  is  recorded  to  have 
destroyed  thirteen  rats  in  thirty-six  seconds 
in%a  rat-pit;  a  considerable  achievement 
for  a  novice  in  that  unpleasant  kind  of 
public  entertainment.  To  the  end  of  her 
career,  though  transformed  into  a  lady’s 
companion  (like  the  cat  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  turned  into  a  woman),  Nip  never 
ceased  to  display  a  fervent  professional  in¬ 
terest  in  the  objects  of  her  original  pursuit. 
The  mere  whisper  of  the  word  “  Rats !” 
roused  her  from  the  soundest  repose,  and 
tier  friends,  who  did  not  desire  to  invoke 
an  immediate  storm  of  barking,  were  com- 
|)elled  to  speak  enigmatically  to  each  oth¬ 
er  of  “  those  rodents  ”  when  an  allusion  to 
such  animals  became  necessary. 

To  say  that  Nip  had  a  resolute  will 
would  be  feebly  to  express  the  tenacity  of 
her  volitions.  To  sit  on  somebody’s  lap 
or  on  a  particular  chair,  to  go  in  or  out  of 
the  door,  to  roll  herself  in  a  new  silk  dress 
— if  Nip  had  taken  these  things  into  her 
little  bullet-head,  no  power  save  that  of 
her  mistress  could  do  anything  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  A  score  of  times  rebuffed,  she  return¬ 
ed  {jcrseveringly  to  the  charge  till  she 
gained  her  object  Discovering  once  a 
water-rat  in  a  hole  under  the  bank  of  a 
brook,  Nip  sp>ent  days  viciously  watching 
tile  hole,  and  was  with  difficulty  lured 
home  to  her  meals,  after  each  of  which 
she  was  seen  trotting  off  again  to  lay  siege 
to  the  fortress  as  before.  Having  seized  a 
ball  or  similar  object  in  her  teeth,  heaven 
and  earth  might  sooner  come  asunder 
than  Nip’s  jaws.  Frequently  I  have  held 
her  up  by  such  a  ball,  then  swung  her 
round  more  and  more  rapidly,  till  finally 
Nip’s  body  and  tail  stuck  out  at  right  an¬ 
gles  like  spokes  of  a  wheel,  whilst  1  per¬ 
formed  half-a-dozen  gyrations.  On  one 
occasion,  walking  through  a  kitchen-gar¬ 
den,  the  owner  called  attention  to  a  tank 
filled  to  the  bhm  with  liquid  manure.  Nip 
of  course  stood  intently  observing  with  the 
rest  of  the  company  on  the  brink,  when 
at  this  unlucky  moment,  a  bubble  surged 


up  to  the  surface  of  the  horrid  vat.  Instant¬ 
ly  Nip  not  only  leaped  mentally  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  bubble  was  caused  by  a 
rat,  but  also  leaped  bodily  into  the  tank  to 
catch  it ;  and  for  one  awffil  moment  sank 
before  our  eyes  into  the  witches’  cauldron 
and  was  covered  by  the  waves  of  abomi¬ 
nation.  The  next  minute  her  little  white 
head  rose  above  the  surface,  and,  had 
choked  with  ammonia,  she  was  snatchfel 
from  destruction  and  held  for  ten  minutes 
under  a  fortunately-adjacent  pump.  Again, 
another  time,  she  was  caught  by  a  steel 
trap,  when  her  leg  was  severely  hurt ;  but 
the  effect  of  such  painful  exf>erience  was 
simply  to  make  Nip’s  pluck  rise  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  she  fiercely  worried  and 
barked  at  the  trap,  biting  tlie  steel  savage¬ 
ly  with  her  teeth. 

Nevertheless,  like  many  other  heroes 
and  heroines  overflowing  with  physical 
courage,  Nip  was  abjectly  superstitious 
and  ready  to  grovel  with  terror  in  the 
presence  of  anything  inexplicable  to  her 
mind.  An  India-rubber  cushion  filled  or 
emptied  of  air  in  her  presence,  or  a  bel¬ 
lows  blown  in  her  face,  sent  her  into  par¬ 
oxysms  of  hysterical  screaming,  and  a 
monkey-skin  hung  against  a  wall  she  re¬ 
garded  with  such  looks  as  a  man  might 
turn  on  a  ghost.  The  most  dreadful  of 
all  objects,  however,  in  Nip’s  opinion, 
was  the  garden-hose.  Whether  she  took 
the  long  tube  for  a  snake  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  appearance  of  the  fearful  im¬ 
plement  was  on  all  occasions  the  signal  for 
Nip  instantly  to  shrink  out  of  sight,  nor 
would  any  persuasion  induce  her  to  remain 
in  the  room  where  it  was  usually  kept. 
Strange  to  say,  another  dog,  who  has  none 
of  Nip’s  courage  in  other  matters,  and  is 
herself  extremely  superstitious  about  stumps 
and  stones  in  the  woods,  has  never  view¬ 
ed  this  same  hose  in  a  supernatural  light, 
but  runs  frantically  to  attack  the  water 
when  it  squirts  from  it,  barking  and  biting 
at  the  stream,  and  of  course  getting  her¬ 
self  drenched,  time  after  time.  Who  shall 
say  that  we  have  not  here  evidence  both 
of  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  Imagina¬ 
tion  and  of  its  entirely  various  action  in 
the  minds  of  two  animals? 

When  her  mistress  went  to  Rome  one 
winter,  Nip  spent  several  days  in  restless 
misery,  looking  for  her  everywhere.  Then 
apparently  she  resolved,  in  a  resentful 
sort  of  way,  to  make  the  best  of  an  evil 
and  ungrateful  world,  and  take  her  walks 
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with  lier  mistress’s  friend.  By  degrees  she 
seemed  to  grow  attached  to  this  friend, 
and  occasionally  honored  her  with  a  cor¬ 
dial  caress.  But  the  very  hour  her  mis¬ 
tress  returned  she  abjured  the  friend’s  af¬ 
fection  and  authority  with  contumely,  and 
once  more  became  absorbed  in  her  lawful 
homage  and  devotion.  Anything  like  that 
devotion  I  never  witnessed  in  a  dog.  The 
creature’s  whole  nature  seemed  to  be 
drawn  upward  like  a  needle  by  a  magnet, 
an<l  her  perfect  obedience  to  her  slightest 
signal  from  eye  or  voice  was  as  wonder¬ 
ful  as  her  wilfulness  where  any  one  else 
was  concerned.  Of  course  Nip  was  a 
well-educated  dog,  and  knew  how  to  Beg, 
to  Trust,  and  to  Faint ;  the  three  canine 
accomplishments  corresponding  to  the 
learned  R’s  among  human  beings.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  veracity  compels  me  to  add  that 
towards  her  own  species  her  behavior  was 
far  from  exemplary.  At  one  time  she 
kept  a  Humble  Companion,  and  maltreat¬ 
ed  her  like  any  fine  lady.  Poor  Blackie 
was  found  starving  in  Eaton  Square  in  a 
long  frost  and  with  a  hideous  wound,  ob¬ 
viously  caused  by  some  red-hot  iron  in¬ 
strument,  all  across  her  shoulders.  The 
little  creature,  a  slender  animal,  half  toy- 
terrier,  half  Italian  greyhound,  had  suffer¬ 
ed  so  much  at  the  hands  of  cruel  men  that 
it  was  almost  Impossible  for  me  to 
catch  her.  A  bribe  of  a  shilling  to  a  loi¬ 
tering  policeman  merely  induced  that  sub¬ 
lime  functionary  to  stalk  solemnly  along 
the  resounding  pavement  in  Blackie’s  sup¬ 
posed  direction,  while  that  forlorn  little 
brute  was  running  like  the  wind  to  the 
other  end  of  the  long  enclosure.  Another 
shilling  offered  to  a  street-boy  produced 
quite  an  opposite  effect,  for,  with  a  whoop 
and  a  war-cry,  there  were  instantaneously 
half-a-dozen  little  scamps  on  the  track  at 
full  speed  down  the  square.  Jumping  in¬ 
to  a  hansom,  I  pursued  the  chase  in  the 
rear  of  my  pack,  and  somewhere  among 
Grosvenor  Gardens  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  poor  little  Blackie  hemmed  in  and 
cowering  in  a  doorway.  Of  course  the 
terrors  of  the  little  brute  disappeared  the 
moment  it  felt  my  caress,  and  was  hoisted 
into  my  cab  and  conveyed  home ;  and 
equally,  of  course,  in  ten  minutes  after  the 
administration  of  food  and  water,  she  was 
ready  to  defend  her  new  premises  against 
any  invaders.  Sometimes  Nip  condescended 
to  play  with  this  waif  of  society,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  obscure  antecedents ;  but 


more  frequently  she  behaved  towards  her 
with  unchristian  haughtiness  and  even 
spite,  till  at  last  the  worm  turned,  and 
Blackie  fought  it  out  with  her  oppressor 
before  their  kennels  one  night  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  night  chanced  to  be  rainy ;  and 
all  that  is  known  of  the  battle  is,  that  next 
morning  both  dogs  were  found  covered 
with  gore  and  gravel ;  Nip  a  greyish  pink, 
and  Blackie  a  mixture  of  black  and  red, 
like  a  half-boiled  lobster,  hideous  to  be¬ 
hold.  Another  dog,  who  lived  on  more 
equal  terms  with  Nip,  and  with  whom  she 
sometimes  played  for  hours  on  the  grass, 
was  nevertheless  an  object  of  bitter  jeal¬ 
ousy.  When  Hajjin  rushed  barking  with 
ecstasy  to  the  door  at  which  she  heard 
her  own  mistress’s  knock,  Nip,  who  was^ 
perfectly  indifferent  to  that  lady’s  comings 
and  goings,  habitually  rushed  out  of  her 
den  (disgusted,  like  a  Saturday  Reviewer, 
that  anybody  should  presume  to  enjoy 
anything  she  did  not  care  for)  and  fre¬ 
quently  succeeded  in  changing  poor  Haj- 
jin’s  shrieks  of  delight  into  a  yell  of  pain, 
by  giving  her  a  bite  before  the  door  could 
be  opened.  As  to  her  young  offspring, 
Nip  performed  her  duties  towards  them  in 
a  severe  and  perfunctory  manner,  clearly 
showing  that  it  was  not  on  a  blind  puppy 
her  affections  could  be  lavished.  Just  be¬ 
fore  her  sole  surviving  offspring  (a  son  and 
heir  named  Sting)  was  bom,  a  whole 
swarm  of  bees  fastened  upon  Nip  and 
stung  her  in  a  fearful  manner.  She  mere¬ 
ly  screamed  defiance  and  called  to  her 
mistress  for  aid,  which  being  immediately 
rendered  (at  the  cost  of  course  of  a  dozen 
stings),  Nip  expressed  herself  satisfied,  and 
forebore  to  utter  any  lamentations  over 
her  cruel  sufferings. 

So  lived  Nip  for  many  years — a  dog  of 
chequered  character,  with  strong  lights  and 
shades,  capable  of  rising  to  the  heights  ot 
martyrdom  or  of  descending  into  the  gulf  of 
crime !  A  creature  like  this  could  be  an 
object  of  indifference  only  to  people  inca¬ 
pable  of  conceiving  moral  qualities  except 
in  human  form,  or  of  loving  anything  un¬ 
less  it  wore  a  coat  or  a  petticoat.  There 
was  as  much  in  Nip  to  praise  and  to 
blame,  to  regret  and  to  cherisli,  as  any 
ordinary  acquaintance  reveals  to  us  in 
man  or  woman  in  a  lifetime ;  and  there  is 
always  this  difference  with  regard  to  a  dog 
and  a  human  being,  that  we  see  the  dog’s 
character  pur  et  simple,  such  as  nature 
made  it,  whilst  we  see  the  man’s  or  wo- 
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man’s  through  a  thick  crust  of  convention¬ 
ality,  and  perhaps  not  once  m  a  year  get  a 
glimpseofthereal  John  or  Jane  behind  the 
veil.  When  we  catch  a  full  sight  of  a  hu¬ 
man  heart  in  its  anguish  or  joy,  tempta¬ 
tion  or  triumph,  of  course  we  love  it  be¬ 
yond  anything  we  can  feel  for  a  lesser  na¬ 
ture.  Even  when  it  is  a  wicked  heart,  the 
revelation  stirs  us  to  the  depth  of  our  being 
with  pity,  terror,  perchance  with  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  lurid  light  into  depths  of  our  own 
souls.  “  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  us.” 
But  then  it  must  be  the  real  human  pas¬ 
sion,  not  the  dreary  Action  of  a  sentiment 
— pretence  of  care  for  what  the  speaker 
cares  nothing,  of  pleasure  in  what  he  does 
not  enjoy,  of  hopes,  loves,  fears,  interests, 
•  admirations,  all  second-hand  and  half- 
affected  if  not  absolutely  unreal,  which 
make  up  the  staple  of  social  intercourse. 
Now,  with  our  humble  dog,  there  is  none 
of  all  this.  Everything  in  him  is  genuine 
to  the  heart’s  core,  and,  so  far  as  his  na¬ 
ture  goes,  we  reach  him  at  once,  and  love 
him  at  once.  And  so  Nip  was  beloved 
and  made  happy  for  all  her  little  span ; 
and  when  the  end  came,  she  lay  through 
the  long,  sad  winter’s  night  in  the  lap  of 
the  mistress  she  loved  so  dearly,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  forbearing  to  moan 
as  if  on  purpose  to  save  her  pain,  and  still 
gazing  on  and  on  motionless,  till,  before 
the  dawn,  the  glaze  of  death  came  over 
the  bright  brown  eyes,  and  the  warm,  true 
little  heart  grew  still.  No  movement,  no 
withdrawal  of  attention  marked  the  last 
moment  Gazing  up  straight  into  the  face 
which  was  her  heaven,  she  died. 

I  have  said  there  are  dogs  capable  of 
ascending  to  the  heights  of  martyrdom, 
and  surely  there  are  many  whose  lives  are 
inspired  by  the  purest  selfisacrificing  love, 
and  who  die  (in  their  simple,  unconscious 
way)  real  martyrs  to  the  cruelty  of  men. 
Mr.  Motley,  in  his  History  of  tfu  Nether- 
landsy  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  a  Hugue¬ 
not  flying  for  his  life,  pursued  by  a  spldier 
of  Alva.  The  Huguenot  ran  at  last  upon 
a  frozen  river,  over  which  he  had  nearly 
passed  in  safety,  when  he  heard  the  sol¬ 
dier  behind  him  in  his  heavy  armor  crash 
through  the  ice.  The  fugitive  actually  turn¬ 
ed  round  and  saved  his  pursuer,  who 
thereupon  seized  him,  and  led  him  back 
to  the  Catholic  authorities,  by  whom  he 
was  shortly  consigned  to  the  stake.  It 
was  no  wonder  they  burned  him!  Such 
a  man  might  have  converted  the  world  to 


his  faith.  Here  was,  in  truth,  the  absolute 
embodiment  in  action  of  that  great  Chris¬ 
tian  Idea  which  first  found  utterance  on 
the  Mount  of  Galilee.  But  how  often  has 
not  the  slow,  cold  heart  of  man  been  re¬ 
buked  by  the  display  of  this  same  self-sac¬ 
rificing  love  for  the  unkind  and  the  un¬ 
merciful  by  the  poor  humble  brutes  ever 
since  the  far-oflf  time  when  the  dog  first 
attached  himself  to  primeval  man  ?  How 
many  dogs  are  there  now  in  the  world 
who  for  ever  return  blows  and  ill-treat¬ 
ment  with  devoted  service,  and  who  would 
in  an  instant  leap  into  fire  or  water  to  save 
the  man  who  the  moment  before  had  been 
kicking  or  scourging  them  ?  Of  course  it 
is  common  to  slur  over  all  the  stories  ot 
such  magnanimity  when  it  is  a  dog  who 
has  been  the  hero,  with  that  stupid  word 
“  Instinct.”  But  if  we  analyze  what  we 
mean  by  instinct  in  such  a  case  we  shall 
find  that,  if  the  act  loses  moral  elevation 
by  the  absence  of  deliberative  choice,  it 
gains  almost  as  much  in  lovableness  by 
the  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  with 
which  the  grand  self-sacrifice  is  achieved. 
It  is  not  that  a  dog  rushes  blindly  to  death 
and  danger.  He  knows  just  as  well  as  a 
ipan  does  the  risk  he  runs,  and  fears  pain, 
and  clings  to  existence  as  much  as  we. 
But,  with  him,  love  and  generosity  are  so 
overpowering  that  he  has  no  need  to  stand 
debating  whether  he  shall  give  himself  for 
another.  It  is  the  spontaneous  wish  of 
his  fond  heart  to  do  so,  and,  without  one  hesi¬ 
tation  of  self-regardful  pity,  he  performs  the 
act  for  which  saints  and  heroes  fit  them¬ 
selves  by  a  lifetime  of  virtue. 

I  did  not  myself  see — I  am  thankful  I 
was  spared — the  sight  once  described  to 
me  by  that  great  artist  and  tender-hearted 
man,  John  Gibson.  He  said  that  he  was 
one  day  walking  in  Venice  and  came  up¬ 
on  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  engaged 
seemingly  in  some  diversion.  Presently 
he  saw  in  what  the  “sport”  consisted.  A 
fine  large  dog,  old  and  thin,  was  standing 
where  he  must  have  been  driven,  on  a 
small  islet  of  sand  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  shore.  The  animal  was  of  course  en¬ 
tirely  defenceless  and  shelterless,  and  the 
men  were  pelting  it  with  large  stones  and 
broken  bricks  and  pottery.  Whenever  one 
of  these  missiles  hit  the  dog  the  crowd 
roared  with  laughter,  all  the  more  lively 
w'hen  the  wound  seemed  serious,  or  the 
dog  gave  vent  to  a  sudden  cry  of  pain.  It 
was  not,  however,  making  much  moan  in 
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its  misery.  One  leg  was  broken,  one  eye 
blinded,  its  body  covered  with  bruises, 
and  obviously,  by-and-by,  perhaps  after 
half-an-hour  more,  some  stone  more  mer¬ 
ciful  than  the  rest  might  crush  its  brain. 
Meanwhile,  the  dog  stood  still  and  pa¬ 
tient,  looking  pitifully  and  inquiringly  at 
the  men  who  were  jeering  at  its  death 
agonies.  “  What  have  I  done  ?”  (Gibson 
said  it  actually  seemed  to  ask) — “  what 
have  I  done  but  love  and  serve  you  all 
my  life,  that  you  should  deal  with  me 
thus  ?”  But  no  one,  save  the  gentle-heart¬ 
ed  Englishman,  who  could  do  nothing 
amid  that  savage  crowd,  heeded  what  the 
dog  might  have  been  in  the  past  or  might 
be  feeling  now.  Rather  was  it  a  special 
jest  to  see  how  mild  the  creature  looked,  how 
helplessly  he  bore  the  pelting  of  the  stones 
and  shards.  And  so  Gibson  turned  sor¬ 
rowfully  away,  and  as  he  passed  down  the 
streets  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
crowd  still  followed  him — that  laughter  of 
fiends  over  suffering,  which,  alas!  has 
rung  in  every  land,  and  many  and  many 
a  time  has  echoed  over  English  fields,  or 
down  the  streets  of  English  towns ;  even 
as  we  are  told  it  did  in  Paris,  when  the 
lost  retriever  fetched  the  stick  for  the  gen¬ 
darme,  who  therewith  immediately  knock¬ 
ed  out  its  brains. 


There  are  a  few  men  who  feel  only  for 
themselves.  There  are  many  who  feel 
only  for  their  own  families  and  friends. 
Then  come  those  who  feel  for  their  own 
class,  their  townsfolk  or  fellow-countrymen. 
Of  recent  years,  since  the  interests  of  men 
and  women  have  seemed  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  another,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  there  are  thousands  who 
cannot  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the 
wants,  sufferings,  and  wrongs  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex.  Lastly,  the  power  of  feeling  for 
animals,  realizing  their  wants,  and  making 
their  pains  our  own,  is  one  which  is  most 
irregularly  shown  by  human  beings.  A 
Timon  may  have  it,  and  a  Howard  be  de¬ 
void  of  it.  A  rough  shepherd’s  heart  may 
overflow  with  it,  and  that  of  an  exquisite 
fine  gentleman  and  distinguished  man  of 
science  may  be  as  utterly  without  it  as  the 
nether  millstone.  One  thing,  I  think,  must 
be  clear  :  till  a  man  has  learned  to  feel  for 
all  his  sentient  fellow-creatures,  whether  in 
human  or  in  brutal  form,  of  his  own  class 
and  sex  and  country,  or  of  another,  he  has 
not  yet  ascended  the  first  step  towards 
true  civilization,  nor  applied  the  first  les¬ 
son  from  the  love  of  God. — Cornhill  Mag¬ 
azine. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  held  in  London  last  month, 
Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  rfead  a  paper,  the  substance  of  which 
we  reproduce  from  the  London  Daily  News, 
in  which  he  describes  the  remarkable  discov¬ 
ery  he  has  lately  made  among  the  Assyrian 
tablets  of  the  museum.  He  had  divided 
the  collection  into  sections,  according  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
in  the  Mythical  and  Mythological  division 
found  a  curious  series  of  legen  !s,  includ¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  the  story  of  the  Elootl.  Of 
this  particular  inscription  there  are  frag¬ 
ments  of  three  copies,  containing  duplicate 
texts,  which  all  belong  to  the  time  of  As- 
surbanipal.  King  of  Assyria,  who  reigned 
about  660  B.c.  The  tablets  were  found 
in  the  library  of  that  monarch,  in  the  palace 
at  Nineveh.  The  inscription  thus  found  is  it¬ 
self  a  copy,  made  for  that  monarch’s  libra¬ 
ry,  of  a  still  older  record,  which  must  have 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Erech ;  and  which 


was  either  written  in,  or  translated  into,  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  Assyrian  copyist  has  marked  the  di¬ 
visions  of  lines  in  the  earlier  document, 
has  preserved  some  various  readings  which 
had  crept  into  the  original  text,  has  used 
some  ancient  forms  of  characters  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  then  modem  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  has  incorporated  some  sen¬ 
tences  which  had  originally  been  explana¬ 
tory  glosses,  or  notes,  but  which  had,  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  crept  into  the  text  itself. 
From  these  and  other  indications,  such  as 
the  constant  use  of  forms  of  expression 
which  had  become  archaic  when  the  copy 
was  made,  Mr.  Smith  concludes  that  the 
original  composition  cannot  be  placed 
later  than  the  seventeenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era;  while  it  may  be  much 
older.  The  text  professes  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  a  monarch  whose  name  is  written 
in  monograms,  which  Mr.  Smith  is  unable 
to  read  phonetically,  and  whom  he  there- 
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fore  calls  by  the  ordinary  values  of  the 
signs  of  his  name,  Izdubar. 

This  Izdubar  evidently  belongs  to  the 
Mythical  period.  The  legends  given  in 
these  tablets,  among  them  an  account  of 
the  conquest  of  Erech,  when  the  gods  and 
spirits  inhabiting  the  city  turned  them¬ 
selves  into  animals  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  conqueror,  show  the  unhistorical  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  time.  Mr.  Smith  supposes 
Izdubar  to  have  lived  just  after  the  Flood ; 
and  that  he  may  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  Babylonian  monarchy,  perhaps  the 
Nimrod  of  scripture.  So  far  as  Mr.  Smith 
has  at  present  examined  these  fragments, 
he  says  they  remind  him  of  the  exploits 
and  labors  of  Hercules ;  and  if  our  present 
version  of  Berosus  is  correct  as  to  dates, 
Izdubar  may  have  to  be  put  some  30,000 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Of  course 
no  document  can  belong  to  so  remote  an 
age ;  but  the  legends  of  Izdubar  and  the 
account  of  the  Flood  must  belong  to  a 
very  early  period,  for  there  are  references 
to  the  story  in  the  bilingual  lists  which 
were  composed  in  Babylonia  during  the 
early  Chaldean  empires.  A  good  deal  of 
the  Assyrian  literature  consists  of  copies 
of  older  writings;  and  Assurbanipal,  in 
whose  reign  these  Deluge  tablets  were 
copied,  and  in  whose  library  they  were 
found,  had  intimate  relations  with  the  city 
of  Erech.  This  city  remained  faithful  to 
him  when  the  rest  of  Babylonia  revolted ; 
and  he  restored  to  it  the  famous  image  of 
the  goddess  Nana,  which  the  Elamites 
had  carried  away  sixteen  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  before.  This  city  of  Erech, 
now  called  Warka,  is  one  of  the  four  nam¬ 
ed  in  these  inscriptions ;  the  others  are  Babel, 
Surippak  and  Nipur.  Babel  and  Erech  were 
the  first  two  capitals  of  Nimrod  ;  and  Ni¬ 
pur,  according  to  the  Talmud,  is  the  same 
as  Calneh,  the  fourth  city  of  Nimrod. 
Erech  must,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  the  centre  of 
the  exploits  of  Izdubar.  This  Izdubar, 
having  destroyed  Belesu,  and  won  his 
crown,  receives  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
the  Princess  Ishtar,  who  was  the  same  as 
Venus,  and  was  Queen  of  Beauty,  but  he 
reminds  her  that  she  has  already  a  hus¬ 
band,  the  Son  of  Life,  whom  she  led  a 

Cr  life.  Izdubar,  with  his  servant  Hea- 
i,  then  conquers  the  winged  bull,  a  le¬ 
gendary  monster  of  those  days,  but  at 
length  he  begins  to  fear  death,  man's  last 
great  enemy.  He  therefore  sets  out  to 


find  Sisit,  son  of  Ubaratutu,  the  Xisthurus 
of  the  Greeks,  who  had  attained  immor¬ 
tality  without  death.  “  To  Sin  I  prayed,” 
he  says,  “  and  before  the  gods  my  suppli- 
( ation  came ;  peace  they  gave  unto  me, 
and  they  sent  unto  me  a  dream.”  The 
account  of  the  dream  is  much  mutilated, 
and  his  journey  is  in  not  rnuch  better  con¬ 
dition.  After  long  wandering  he  falls  in 
with  a  seaman,  Urhamsi,  and  sails  with 
him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
Sisit  is  supposed  to  dwell.  On  the 
way  Urhamsi  tells  Izdubar  of  the 
waters  of  death,  of  which  he  says, 
“  the  waters  of  death  thy  hands  will  not 
cleanse.”  At  length  they  see  Sisit  and  his 
wife  across  the  water  which  divides  the 
mortal  from  the  immortal,  and  Izdubar 
calls  to  him  to  ask  his  momentous  ques¬ 
tion.  Only  part  of  Sisit’s  answer  is  pre¬ 
served  ;  it  relates  to  the  universality  of 
death,  and  ends,  “the  goddess  Mamitu 
the  maker  of  fate,  to  them  their  fate  hath 
appointed  ;]she  has  fixed  life  and  death,  but 
of  death  the  day  is  not  known.”  Izdu¬ 
bar  then  asks  Sisit  how  he  became  immor¬ 
tal — “  say  how  thou  hast  done  it,  and  in 
the  circle  of  the  gods  life  thou  hast  gain¬ 
ed.”  Sisit,  in  reply,  tells  the  story  of  the 
Flood,  of  his  own  piety,  and  the  reason 
why  he  was  translated.  There  are  con¬ 
siderable  breaks  in  the  lines ;  but  the  story 
is  probably  told  in  metrical  form.  The 
city  Surippak,  he  says,  was  ancient,  the 
gods  dwelt  in  it.  Anu,  Bel,  Ninip, . .  lord 
of  Hades,  revealed  their  will  in  the  midst 


of  a  tempest.  t. 

Surippakite  son  of  Ubaratutu  » 

make  a  great  .ship  for  thee . 

I  will  destroy  the  sinners  and  life .  ¥ 


cause  to  go  in  the  seed  of  life  all  of  it  to  preserve 
them 

the  ship  which  thou  shalt  make 
....cuoits  shall  be  the  measure  of  its  length,  and 
. . .  .cubits  the  amount  of  its  breadth  and  its  height. 
Into  the  deep  launch  it. 

I  p>erceived,  and  said  to  Hea  my  Lord 
1  will  perform,  it  shall  be  done. 

. army  and  host. 

Hea  opened  his  mouth  and  spake  and  said  to  ipe 
his  servant 

What  he  said  is  mutilated  and  imperfect, 
as  is  the  description  of  the  ark,  of  which 
fifteen  lines  are  quite  lost  When  he 
launched  it — 

into  the  restless  deep  for  the . time 

its  planks  the  waters  within  it  admitted 
I  saw  breaks  and  holes ....  my  hand  placed 
three  measures  of  bitumen  I  poured  over  the 
outside 
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three  measures  of  bitumen  1  poured  over  tlie  in¬ 
side 

three  measures  the  men  carrying  its  baskets  took 
_ they  fixed  an  altar, 

I  enclosed  the  altar.... the  altar  for  an  offering. 

Then  follow  broken  lines,  in  which  the 
name  of  Pazziru,  the  pilot,  occurs,  and  in 
which  he  says  he  spread  reeds  above  and 
below. 

All  I  possessed  I  collected  it,  all  I  possessed  I 
collected  of  silver, 
all  I  {Mssessed  I  collected  of  gold, 
all  I  possessed  I  collected  of  the  seed  of  life,  the 
whole 

I  caused  to  go  up  into  the  ship,  all  my  male  and 
female  servants. 

the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  animals  of  the  field, 
and  the  sons  of  the  army  all  of  them,  1  caused 
to  go  up. 

A  flo^  Sliamas  made,  and 
he ‘spake  saying  in  the  night,  “  I  will  cause  it  to 
rain  from  heaven  heavily  ; 
enter  to  the  midst  of  the  ship,  and  shut  thy 
door.” 

A  flood  he  raised,  and 

he  spake  saying  in  the  night,  “  I  will  cause  it  to 
rain  from  heaven  heavily.” 

In  the  day  that  I  celebrated  his  festival  * 
the  day  which  he  had  appointed ;  fear  I  had, 

1  entered  to  tlie  midst  of  the  ship,  and  shut  my 
door 

to  guide  the  ship,  to  Buzursadirabi  the  pilot, 
the  palace  I  cave  to  his  hand. 

The  racing  of  a  storm  in  the  morning 
arose,  from  the  horizon  of  heaven  extending  and 
wide 

Vul  in  the  midst  of  it  thundered,  and 
Neboand  Saru  went  in  front ; 
the  throne  bearers  went  over  mountains  and 
plains, 

the  destroyer  Nergal  overturned; 

Ninip  went  in  front,  and  cast  down  ; 
the  spirits  carried  destruction ; 
in  their  glory  they  swept  the  earth  ; 
of  Vul  the  flood,  reached  to  heaven ; 
the  bright  earth  to  a  waste  wao  turned  ; 

the  surface  of  the  earth,  like _ it  swept ; 

it  destroyed  all  life,  from  the  fitte  of  the  earth _ 

the  strong  tempest  over  the  people,  reached  to 
heaven. 

Brother  saw  not  his  brother,  it  did  not  spare  the 
people. 

In  heaven 

The  gods  feared  the  tepmest,  and 
Sought  refu^ ;  they  ascended  to  the  heaven  of  Anu. 
The  gods  hke  dogs  with  tails  hidden,  couched 
down. 

Spake  Ishtar  a  discourse, 

uttered  the  great  goddess  her  speech. 

The  world  to  sin  has  turned,  and 
then  I  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  prophesied  evil ; 
when  I  prophesied  in  the  presence  of  the  gods 
evil, 

to  evil  were  devoted  all  my  people,  and  I  prophe¬ 
sied 

thus,  I  have  begotten  man  and  let  him  not 
like  the  sons  of  the  fishes  fill  the  sea. 

Tlie  gods  concerning  the  spirits,  were  weeping 
with  her ; 

the  gods  in  seats,  seated  in  lamentation ; 


covered  were  their  lips  for  the  coming  evil. 

Six  days  and  nights 

passeef,  the  wind  tempest  and  storm,  over¬ 
whelmed, 

on  the  seventh  day  in  its  course,  was  calmed  the 
storm,  and  all  the  tempest 
which  had  destroyed  like  an  earthquake, 
quieted.  The  sea  he  caused  to  dry,  and  the  wind 
and  tempest  ended. 

I  was  carried  through  the  sea.  The  doer  of  evil, 
and  the  whole  of  mankind  who  turned  to  sin, , 
like  reeds  their  corpses  floated. 

I  opened  the  window  and  the  light  broke  in,  over 
my  refuge 

it  passed,  I  sat  still  and 
over  my  refuge  came  peace. 

I  was  carried  over  the  shore,  at  the  Ixiundary  of 
the  sea, 

for  twelve  measures  it  ascended  over  the  land. 

To  the  country  of  Nizir,  went  the  ship; 
the  mountain  of  Nizir  stopped  the  ship,  and  to 
pass  over  it,  it  was  not  able. 

The  first  day  and  the  second  day,  the  mountain  of 
Nizir  the  same. 

The  third  day  and  the  fourth  day,  the  mountain  of 
Nizir  the  same. 

The  fifth  and  sixth,  the  mountain  of  Nizir  the 
same. 

On  the  seventh  day  in  the  course  of  it 
I  senth  forth  a  dove,  and  it  left,  llie  dove 
went  and  searched,  and 
a  resting  place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned. 

I  sent  forth  a  swallow  and  it  left.  The  swallow 
went  and  searched,  and 
a  resting  place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned. 

I  sent  forth  a  raven,  an,d  it  left. 

The  raven  went,  and  the  corpses  on  the  waters  it 
saw,  and 

it  did  eat,  it  swam,  and  wandered  away,  and  did  not 
return. 

I  sent  the  animals  forth  to  the  four  wintfs.  I 
poured  out  a  libation 

I  built  an  altar  on  the  peak  of  the  mountain, 
by  seven  herbs  I  cut, 

at  the  bottom  of  them,  I  placed  reeds,  pines,  and 
simgar. 

The  gods  collected  at  its  burning,  the  gods  collect¬ 
ed  at  its  good  burning.  • 

the  gods  like  sumbe  over  the  sacrifice  gatheretl. 
From  of  old  also,  the  g;reat  God  in  his  course, 
the  great  brightness  of  Anu  had  created ;  when 
the  glory 

of  these  gods,  as  of  Ukni  stone,  on  my  countenance 
I  could  not  endure ; 

in  those  days  I  prayed  that  for  ever  I  might  not 
endure. 

May  the  gods  come  to  my  altar ; 
may  Bel  not  come  to  my  mtar 
for  he  did  not  consider  and  had  made  a  tempest 
and  my  ])eople  he  had  consigned  to  the  deep 
from  of  old,  also  Bel  in  his  course 
saw  the  ship,  and  went  Bel  with  anger  filled  to 
the  gods  and  spirits  ; 

let  not  any  one  come  out  alive,  let  not  a  man  be 
saved  from  the  deep. 

Ninip  his  mouth  opened  and  spake,  and  said  to 
the  warrior  Bel, 

“  who  then  will  be  saved,”  Hea  the  words  under¬ 
stood, 

and  Hea  knew  all  things, 

Hea  his  mouth  opened  and  spake,  and  said  to  the 
warrior  Bel, 
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Thou  prince  of  the  gods,  warrior, 
when  thou  wast  angry  a  tempest  though  madest, 
the  doer  of  sin  did  his  sin,  the  doer  of  evil  did  his 
evil, 

may  the  exalted  not  be  broken,  may  the  captive 
not  be  delivered ; 

instead  of  thee  making  a  tempest,  may  lions  in¬ 
crease,  and  men  be  reduced ; 
instead  of  thee  making  a  tempest,  may  leopards 
increase,  and  men  be  reduced ; 
instead  of  thee  making  a  tempest,  may  a  famine 
happen,  and  the  country  be  destroyed  ; 
inst«td  of  thee  making  a  tempest,  may  pestilence 
increase,  and  men  destroyed. 

I  did  not  peer  into  the  wisdom  of  the  gods, 
reverent  and  attentive  a  dream  they  sent,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  gods  he  heard. 

When  his  judgment  was  accomplished,  Bel  went 
up  to  the  midst  of  the  ship, 
he  took  my  hand  and  brought  me  out,  me 
he  brought  out,  he  caused  to  bring  my  wife  to  my 
side, 

he  purified  the  country,  he  established  in  a  cove¬ 
nant  and  took  the  people 
in  the  presence  of  Sisit  and  the  people ; 
when  Aisit  and  his  wife  and  the  people  to  l>e  like 
the  gods  were  carried  away, 
then  dwelt  Sisit  in  a  remote  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  rivers ; 

they  took  me  and  in  a  remote  place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers  they  seated  me, 
when  to  thee  whom  the  gods  have  chosen,  thee  and 
the  life  which  thou  hast  sought,  after  thou  shalt 
gain  this  do  for  six  days  and  seven  nights 
hke  I  say  also,  in  bonds  bind  him 
the  wav  like  a  storm  shall  be  laid  upon  him. 

Sisit  after  this  manner,  said  to  his  wife 
I  announce  that  the  chief  who  grasps  at  life 
the  wav  like  a  storm  shall  be  hud  upon  him ; 
his  wife  after  this  manner,  said  to  Sisit  afar  off, 
purify  him  and  let  the  man  be  sent  away 
the  road  that  he  came,  may  he  return  in  peace, 
the  great  gate  open,  and  may  he  return  to  his 
country. 

Sisit  after  this  manner,  said  to  his  wife, 
the  cry  of  a  man  alarms  thM, 
this  do,  his  scarlet  cloth  place  on  his  head, 
and  the  day  when  he  ascended  the  side  of  the 
ship 

she  did,  his  scarlet  cloth  she  placed  on  his  head, 
and  the  day  when  he  ascended  on  the  side  of  the 
ship. 

Then  follow  some  mutilated  lines,  con¬ 
cerning  the  purification  of  Izdubai. 
Then — 

Izdubar  after  this  manner,  said  to  Sisit  afar  off, 
this  way,  she  has  done,  I  come  up 
joyfully,  my  strength  thou  givest  me. 

Sisit  after  this  manner,  said  to  Izdubar 

. thy  scarlet  cloth 

. I  have  lodged  thee 

Izdubar  presently  says  to  Sisit  afar  off, 
“  Sisit,  to  thee  we  may  not  come.”  Some 
one  is  mentioned  who  is  taken  and  dwelt 
with  death,  and  then  Sisit  tells  the  seaman 
Urhamsi  how  to  cure  Izdubar,  who  appears 
to  have  suffered  from  some  skin  disease. 
Izdubar  was  to  be  dipped  in  the  sea  w'hen 


beauty  would  once  more  spread  over  his 
skin.  This  is  done.  The  record  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  : 

Izdubar  and  Urhamsi  rode  in  the  boat 
where  they  placed  them  they  rode 
His  wife  after  this  manner  said  to  Sisit  afar  off 
Izdubar  goes  away,  he  is  satisfied,  he  performs 
that  whiA  thou  hast  given  him  and  returns  to  his 
country 

and  he  heard,  and  after  Izdubar 

he  went  to  the  shore 

Sisit  after  this  manner,  said  to  Izdul>ar, 

Izdubar  thou  goest  away,  thou  art  satisfied,  thou 
performest 

that  which  I  have  given  thee  and  thou  returnest 
to  thy  country 

I  have  revealed  to  thee  Izdubar  the  concealed  story. 

Some  more  mutilated  lines  which  follow 
give  the  end  of  Sisit’s  speech,  record  that 
Izdubar  took  great  stones  and  piled  them 
up  as  a  memorial  of  these  events ;  and  con¬ 
tain  subsequent  speeches  and  doings  of  Iz¬ 
dubar  and  Urhamsi.  Journeys  are  men¬ 
tioned  of  lo  and  20  kaspu,  or  70  and  140 
miles,  a  lion  is  spoken  of,  but  not  the  Flood. 
Then  follows  a  colophon  with  the  heading 
of  the  next  tablet,  and  the  statement  that 
this,  the  tablet  from  which  these  lines  are 
translated,  is  the  eleventh  in  the  series  giv¬ 
ing  the  history  of  Izdubar,  and  that  it  is  a 
copy  of  the  ancient  inscription. 

Mr.  Smith  then  gives  an  outline  of  the 
Biblical  accounts  of  the  Deluge  in  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  fol¬ 
lows  it  with  a  translation  of  the  two  ac¬ 
counts  which  Berosus  gives  of  the  Chal¬ 
dean  story.  He  points  out  that  neither 
these  Cuneiform  names  nor  the  Greek 
names  appear  to  have  any  connection  with 
those  of  Lamech  and  Noah.  The  Greek 
forms,  however,  show  variant  readings,  and 
the  Cuneiform  names  are  mostly  written  in 
monograms,  which  are  difficult  to  render 
phonetically.  The  father  of  the  hero  of 
the  Flood  is  called  in  the  inscriptions 
Ubara-tutu,  which  should  correspond  to 
one  of  the  Greek  forms  Otiartes  or  Arda- 
tes,  but  the  resemblance  is  not  close.  Sisit 
corresponds,  of  course,  to  the  Greek  Xis- 
thurus;  but  no  comparison  can  be  made 
till  the  true  phonetic  reading  of  this  name 
is  known.  The  Bible  account  of  the  Flood 
mentions  one  God ;  the  Cuneiform  account 
gives  all  the  gods  of  the  early  Babylonian 
pantheon  as  engaged  in  bringing  al^ut  the 
Deluge;  but  the  two  agree  in  assigning 
human  w’ickedness  as  its  cause,  a  point 
which  the  Greek  account  omits.  The  gods 
having  resolved  on  the  Deluge,  tell  Hea, 
who  tells  Sisit;  Berosus  makes  Kronos  an- 
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nounce  it ;  so  the  name  provisionally  read 
as  Hea  is  the  Cuneiform  name  of  the  Greek 
Kronos.  The  Greeks  say  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  in  a  dream  ;  the  context 
renders  it  probable  that  this  Cuneiform 
account  does  so,  but  the  text  is  mutilated. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Ark  in  this  account 
are  lost,  but  the  measure  was  given,  like 
that  of  Genesis,  in  cubits ;  Genesis  says 
the  ark  was  50  cubits  broad,  and  30  high, 
while  the  inscription  says  that  height  and 
breadth  were  the  same.  The  trial  of  the 
ves.sel  by  launching  it,  and  the  coating  it  in 
and  out  with  bitumen  have  no  parallel  in 
the  Bible  or  in  Berosus.  The  filling  of  the 
ark  agrees  generally  with  the  other  ac¬ 
counts,  but  differs  from  Genesis  by  includ¬ 
ing  others  than  the  builder’s  family,  and 
not  mentioning  the  seyens  of  clean  ani¬ 
mals.  The  month  and  day  are  given  in 
the  Bible  and  Berosus,  but  not  here,  unless 
a  mutilated  line  which  names  “the  fifth 
day  ”  is  part  of  the  date.  The  inscription 
differs  seriously  from  the  Bible  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  Flood,  of  which  Berosus 
says  nothing ;  but  some  critics  think  there 
are  two  versions  of  the  story  in  Genesis 
which  differ  as  to  the  duration.  The  Bible 
says  the  Ark  rested  on  Ararat,  after  150 
days,  on  the  17th  of  the  seventh  month, 
and  the  Flood  was  not  dried  up  till  the 
22nd  of  the  second  month  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year;  the  inscription  says  that  the 
Flootl  abated  on  the  seventh  day,  and  sev¬ 
en  days  after  the  ship  touched  the  moun¬ 
tain  the  birds  were  sent  out.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Bible  and  the  Inscription 
as  to  where  the  Ark  rested  is  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  real.  The  Bible  says  Ararat; 
Berosus  says  the  Gordisean  Mountains, 
and  commentators  are  inclined  to  lo¬ 
cate  Ararat  in  the  Kurdish  Mountains, 
east  of  Assyria.  The  Inscription  calls  the 
mountain  Nizir,  which,  according  to  an  in¬ 
scription  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  King  of  Assy¬ 
ria,  who  made  an  expedition  thither,  lay 
east  of  Assyria,  and  formed  part  of  a  series 
of  mountain  chains  extending  to  the  north¬ 
west  into  Armenia.  All  three  accounts 
agree  that  birds  were  sent  out  to  see  if  the 
Flood  had  subsided,  but  curiously  differ  in 
details.  Genesis  says  a  raven  was  sent  out 
first,  which  never  returned,  a  dove  next, 
which  did  return;  seven  days  later  another 
dove  which  came  back  with  an  olive  leaf ; 
and  seven  days  yet  later  a  dove  which  did 
not  come  back.  Berosus  does  not  say  what 
the  birds  sent  out  were;  but  says  that  they 


came  back  the  first  time,  on  the  second 
time  they  had  mud  on  their  feet,  and  on 
the  third  time  they  did  not  return.  The 
Inscription  makes  the  first  bird  a  dove, 
which  came  back ;  the  second  a  swallow, 
which  also  returned;  the  third  a  raven, 
which,  feeding  on  the  floating  cor})ses,  did 
not  return.  As  to  the  building  of  the  altar 
and  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  agree,  but  the  Inscription  and  Be¬ 
rosus  both  say  Sisit  was  translated  to  the 
gods.  The  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  records 
this  translation  as  happening  to  Enoch,  an 
ancestor  of  Noah,  and  Noah  himself  lived 
for  many  years  after  the  Flood. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  evidence,  Mr. 
Smith  thinks  it  apparent  that  the  events 
narrated  in  the  Bible  and  in  this  Inscrip¬ 
tion  are  the  same,  and  in  the  same  order, 
with  minor  differences  in  detail,  which 
show  that  the  Inscription  embodies  an 
independent  tradition.  The  narratives  be¬ 
long  to  totally  distinct  peoples.  The 
Biblical  account  is  that  of  an  inland  people. 
Tlie  name  of  the  Ark  means  chest  or  box ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  sea,  of  launch¬ 
ing,  of  pilots,  or  of  navigation.  The  In¬ 
scription  is  that  of  a  maritime  people ;  the 
ark  is  a  ship,  is  launched,  tried,  and  given 
in  charge  to  a  pilot.  The  Inscription,  after 
giving  the  history  down  to  Sisit’s  sacrifice, 
goes  back  and  mentions  the  god  Bel  as  the 
maker  of  the  tempest.  This  inconsistency 
with  the  first  part  of  the  Inscription  sug¬ 
gests  to  Mr.  Smith  the  question,  whether 
the  Chaldean  narrative  itself  may  not  have 
been  compiled  from  two  distinct  and  older 
accounts.  The  oldest  traditions  of  the 
Babylonians  seem  to  centre  round  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  this  sea  Cannes,  the 
fish  god,  is  supposed  to  have  arisen ;  into 
it  the  ark  was  launched ;  and  Sisit,  after 
his  translation,  dwelt  near  it.  To  this  sea 
came  the  great  hero  Izdubar,  and  was 
cured,  and  here  he  heard  the  story  of  the 
Flood. 

Mr.  Smith  says,'in  conclusion,  that  this 
accounfof  the  Deluge  opens  a  new  field  of 
inquiry  into  the  early  part  of  the  Bible 
history.  Questions  have  been  asked  as  to 
the  accounts  of  the  antediluvians;  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Paradise ;  the  origin  of  the  story  of 
the  Flood,  the  Ark,  and  the  birds.  Con¬ 
flicting  answers  have  been  given ;  but  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  are  giving  new  ma¬ 
terial  for  future  scholars  to  work  on.  We 
may  expect  other  discoveries,  throwing 
light  on  these  ancient  periods.  The  mat- 
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ter  does  not  end  with  a  translation  and  ences,  for  2000  years  has  been  in  ruins ; 
commentary  on  such  an  inscription.  The  its  literature,  containing  the  most  precious 
history  of  the  legend  must  be  traced,  and  records  of  antiquity,  is  scarcely  known 
it  must  be  compared  with  similar  stories  to  us,  except  from  the  texts  the  Assy- 
which  come  down  through  other  nations,  rians  copied,  but  beneath  its  mounds  and 
“  All  these  accounts,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  in  ruined  cities,  now  awaiting  exploration,  lay, 
conclusion,  “  together  with  considerable  together  with  older  copies  of  this  Deluge 
portions  of  the  ancient  mythologies,  have,  text,  other  legends  and  histories  of  the 
I  believe,  a  common  origin  in  the  plains  of  earliest  civilization  in  the  world." — London 
Chaldea.  This  country,  the  cradle  of  civili-  Daily  News. 
zation,  the  birthplace  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
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PART  I. 

Once,  and  once  only,  in  its  history  has 
the  Papacy  been  identified  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  course  of  European  literature  and  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  experience  of  that  epoch  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  encourage  it  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  The  Renaissance  came  ^o 
suddenly,  and  came  from  so  many  sides  at 
once,  that  the  Papacy  in  its  enfeebled  con¬ 
dition  at  the  time  had  no  opportunity  for 
really  examining  it,  and  lost  its  firm  hold 
upon  its  old  traditions,  and  found  itself 
committed  to  the  new  movement  before 
it  had  weighed  the  consequences  or  really 
determined  upon  its  piolicy.  It  was  no 
longer  the  vigorous  mediaeval  power  that 
had  crushed  the  rising  movements  of 
the  twelfth  century,  had  cowed  Abelard, 
had  uprooted  the  growing  literature  of 
Provence,  had  stopp^  the  political  specu¬ 
lations  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  had  re¬ 
asserted  its  sway  over  the  rebellious  intel¬ 
lect  of  Europe ;  but  the  Papacy  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  was  the  crippled  power  that 
emerged  from  the  French  captivity,  the 
long  schism,  the  bonds  of  the  general  coun¬ 
cils, — emerged  an  object  of  general  suspi¬ 
cion,  degraded  even  in  its  own  eyes,  with 
no  weapons  but  its  own  craftiness,  with  no 
aim  but  its  own  restoration,  at  all  events 
in  Italy,  to  decent  respect,  with  no  policy 
except  that  prevalent  in  Italy  at  the  time — 
to  promise  everything  asked,  and  perform 
as  little  as  possible. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Papacy 
was  not  disposed  to  add  to  its  many  ene¬ 
mies  the  men  of  the  new  learning :  it  stood 
in  too  great  need  of  them.  The  reform¬ 
ing  views  of  the  Council  of  Constance  had 
been  supported  by  men  of  high  re[)utation 
and  great  erudition,  such  as  Gerson  and 


D’Ailly.  The  Papacy  must  have  similar 
champions  on  its  side ;  and  it  was  useless 
in  its  hour  of  need  to  look  for  a  deeper 
qualification  than  a  piower  of  writing  ele¬ 
gant  Latin  prose.  The  rising  scholars 
were  only  too  ready  to  offer  themselves  to 
any  one  who  would  appreciate  their  ser¬ 
vices  :  to  minds  exulting  in  the  glories  of 
antiquity  the  enthusiasms  and  aspirations 
of  the  day  mattered  little;  culture  had 
made  them  ambitious,  and  they  longed  for 
a  sphere  in  which  they  might  distinguish 
themselves.  They  wanted  money,  if  only 
to  buy  books  ;  ought  not  the  world  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  wise  ?  But  wisdom  unfortu¬ 
nately  was  badly  paid  by  those  in  power,  the 
Pope  was  more  likely  to  appreciate  it  than 
any  one  else  who  had  money  to  expend  : 
and  then  at  the  Papal  Court  they  might 
write  letters  in  the  style  of  Cicero,  and  his¬ 
tories  in  the  style  of  1-ivy,  and  deliver  ora¬ 
tions  equal  to  any  of  the  great  productions 
of  antiquity  on  the  occasion  of  every  fresh 
arrival  of  ambassadors  from  a  foreign 
prince.  Hence  came  the  alliance  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  scholars  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  by  which  Poggio,  Leonardo 
Bruni,  Guarino,  and  Francesco  Filelfo 
were  all  Papal  secretaries.  Even  Lauren- 
tius  Valla,  in  spite  of  his  audacious  use  of 
criticism  in  proving  the  falsity  of  the  Dona¬ 
tion  of  Constantine,  was  pardoned  after 
a  slight  apology ;  and  honest  souls  like 
Campano  were  rewarded  for  sprightly  epi¬ 
grams  and  jovial  manners  by  bishoprics 
which  they  never  visited,  and  whose  reve¬ 
nues  they  thought  needlessly  encumbered 
by  the  obligation  to  wear  a  long  and  in¬ 
convenient  garment  and  look  solemn  in 
public. 

The  Papacy  reaped  for  a  while  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  alliance.  Rome,  from  the 
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time  of  Nicolas  V.  to  that  of  Leo  X.,  was  mended  as  a  clever  young  man,  well  fitted 


the  literary  and  artistic  capital  of  Europe ; 
the  Popes  recovered  their  external  position, 
the  open  antagonism  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  was  for  a  while  extinguished,  and  the 
Papal  revenues  flowed  in  securely;  but 
these  advantages  were  bought  by  a  heavy 
price.  Rome,  given  up  to  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  ceased  to  have  much  care  for  religion ; 
and  Erasmus  was  startled  to  find  in  Rome 
that  no  one  was  considered  to  be  in  the 
fashion  who  did  not  hold  some  false 
or  erroneous  opinion  about  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  Church,  that  the  Cardinals 
made  oath  “  by  the  immortal  gods,”  and 
proved  the  souls  of  men  and  beasts  to  be 
the  same.  The  Papacy,  which  had  so 
long  held  fast  to  the  orthodox  faith  at  all 
hazards,  had  now  fallen  victim  to  a  heresy 
worse  than  any  she  had  in  former  times 
combated — the  heresy  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  needed  the  voice  of  Luther  and  the  de¬ 
fection  of  half  Christendom  to  rouse  Rome 
from  its  refined  sensualism,  and  bring  back 
the  old  severe  rigid  system  which  won  new 
victories  and  put  forth  new  strength  in  the 
Counter-Reformation. 

'rtie  most  characteristic  personage  in  the 
history  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Renais¬ 
sance  period  is  without  doubt  Jineas  Syl¬ 
vius  Bartolomeus  Piccolomini,  Pope  Pius 
II.  Bom  in  1405  at  Corsignano,  a  little 
village  near  Siena,  of  an  old  noble  family, 
which  had  decayed  owing  to  the  democra¬ 
tic  movement  of  mediaeval  Italy,  he  made 
his  way  in  the  world  solely  by  his  own 
abilities  and  tact — a  veritable  Gil  Bias  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  who  saw  that  the  world 
was  all  before  him,  and  was  determined  to 
use  it  for  his  own  ends.  In  early  life  he 
had  little  to  help  him,  as  he  was  one  of  a 
family  of  eighteen,  and  in  his  youth  work¬ 
ed  with  his  own  hands  in  the  few  fields  his 
father  still  possessed ;  but  his  brothers  and 
sisters  died  except  two,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  .^Eneas,  the  only  surviving  son, 
left  home  to  study  law  in  Siena.  Law, 
however,  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  his 
ambition  soared  higher  than  an  advocate’s 
gown  :  he  preferred  general  literature,  and 
was  an  unceasing  student  of  the  classics — 
nay,  he  even  managed  to  scrape  together 
money  to  go  for  a  little  while  to  Florence 
and  attend  the  lectures  of  Francesco 
Filelfo.  He  obtained  a  reputation  in  Siena 
by  writing  Latin  love  poems,  and  by  other 
small  literary  efforts,  and  so  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  recom- 


to  fill  the  post  of  Secretary  to  Domenico 
da  Capranica,  who  was  passing  through 
Siena  on  his  way  to  Basle,  where  the  Coun¬ 
cil  had  just  begun  to  sit.  Capranica  had  a 
complaint  against  the  new  Pope,  Eugenius 
IV.,  who  had  refused  to  confirm  him  in  a 
cardinalate  conferred  by  his  predecessor. 

.^Eneas  was  delighted  to  leave  Siena  and 
plunge  into  the  great  world  of  politics ;  and 
his  first  experiences  at  Basle  showed  his 
pienetrating  mind  the  path  to  success.  He 
found  the  Council  full  of  needy  adventu¬ 
rers  and  place-hunters,  men  of  culture  like 
himself,  who  hoped  in  these  troubled  times 
to  turn  their  wits  to  good  purpose,  and  reap 
advantages  which  quiet  days  would  never 
have  put  within  their  reach.  There  were 
undoubtedly  many  worthy  and  high-mind¬ 
ed  men  who  were  the  chief  movers  of  the 
Council,  but  still  the  efforts  for  reform 
rested  upon  no  sure  foundation,  since  the 
whole  movement  was  little  more  than  a 
rising  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy 
against  the  Papal  monarchy,  stimulated  by 
the  ordinary  aristocratic  desire  to  share  the 
monarch’s  plunder.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  many  honorable  men,  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Council  soon  became  a  struggle  who 
should  get  the  larger  share  in  a  general 
scramble  for  Church  patronage. 

yEneas  soon  learned  to  estimate  the 
Council  at  its  true  value,  and  also  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  studying  the  condition  of 
Europe  generally.  Between  the  years 
1432-35  he  was  in  the  service  of  various 
masters,  with  whom  he  visited  almost  every 
country  in  Europe — saw  the  weakness  of 
Germany  by  attending  a  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
learned  the  exhaustion  of  France  after 
its  English  wars,  and  admired  the  power 
of  Burgundy  and  the  wealth  of  Flanders ; 
saw  the  barbarism  of  Scotland ;  travelled 
in  disguise  from  Newca.stle  to  London  in 
company  of  a  justice  in  eyre,  who  little 
knew  to  whom  he  was  revealing  his  views 
on  English  politics  and  his  complaints 
against  the  feeble  Henry  VI. ;  in  Italy  also 
he  learned  the  policy  of  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti  of  Milan,  and  saw  the  immense 
influence  of  Niccolo  Piccinino,  the  great 
leader  of  condottieri.  So  in  1436  he  came 
back  to  Basle  an  expert  in  intrigue,  and 
with  a  reputation  which  was  sure  to  be  of 
service. 

.Eneas  himself  gives  an  instance  of  the 
Council’s  zeal  for  reform.  He  had  man- 
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aged  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  Archbisliop  of  Milan,  who 
showed  his  appreciation  of  his  elegant  La- 
tinity  by  conferring  on  him,  though  still  a 
layman,  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  San 
Arabrogio  at  Milan.  For  this  irregular  ap¬ 
pointment  the  dispensation  of  the  Council 
was  necessary ;  true,  the  Council  professed 
to  be  engaged  in  putting  down  such  ir¬ 
regularities,  and  attacked  notliing  more 
fiercely  than  Papal  dispensations ;  but 
y£neas  was  a  worthy  man  who  had  done 
good  service  to  the  Council — it  was  hard 
to  refuse  one  who  had  such  good  capacities 
for  business,  so  pleasant  a  manner,  such 
ready  tact,  a  happy  way  of  glozing  over 
difficulties  and  settling  disputes;  finally, 
the  charming  modesty  and  graceful  defe¬ 
rence  of  his  speech  quite  decided  the  mat¬ 
ter:  “  I  ask  nothing  which  may  be  con¬ 
trary  to  your  honor :  I  would  prefer  your 
favor,  Fathers,  without  possession  of  the 
canonry,  to  a  capitular  election  with  full 
jX)Ssession.”  What  wonder  that  a  univer¬ 
sal  murmur  of  applause  followed  this  de¬ 
lightful  compliment,  and  i£neas’  adversa¬ 
ries  were  not  even  allowed  to  speak  ? 

This  was  .£neas’s  first  taste  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  preferments :  as  yet  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  orders.  He  lived  in  a 
small  circle  of  humanists,  and  we  know 
from  his  letters  to  his  friends  that  his  life 
at  this  time  was  one  of  the  grossest  sensu¬ 
ality.  It  was  in  fact  the  utter  and  unre¬ 
strained  character  of  his  indulgences,  unre¬ 
deemed  by  any  noble  feeling,*  that  saved 
him  from  the  fatal  crime  of  marriage,  by 
which  so  many  of  the  early  humanists,  be¬ 
fore  they  clearly  saw  their  way  in  life,  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  cut  themselves  off 
from  tire  golden  road  of  clerical  preferment. 
Principles,  iEneas  had  none :  his  Basle 
speeches  are  eloquent,  suave,  and  empty. 
When  the  breach  between  the  Pope  and 
Council  openly  broke  out,  and  they  ex¬ 
communicated  one  another,  i£neas,l:^und 
by  his  canonry  to  the  Council,  composed 
tractates,  pronounced  scathing  invectives, 
and  wrote  scurrilous  libels  against  the 
Pope ;  although,  as  he  says  in  his  first  let¬ 
ter  of  retraction,  “  I  was  like  a  young  bird 
that  had  escaped  from  the  University  of 
Siena,  and  knew  nothing  either  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Curia  or  tlie_life  of  Eugenius.” 


*  “  Plures  vidi  amavique  foeminas  quanun  ex- 
inde  potitus  magnum  suscepi  tsedium.” 


He  was  a  literary  adventurer,  ready  to 
turn  his  pen  to  the  best  account. 

In  this  respect  he  was  merely  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  general  character  of  the 
early  Renaissance,  which  was  a  reaction 
against  scholasticism,  against  the  monkery 
and  bigotry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
of  little  consequence  what  side  was  taken, 
what  principles  supported — all  were  equally  , 
unimportant  to  the  man  of  culture — he 
must  only  be  careful  to  act  in  a  becoming 
way  in  public,  and  express  himself  in  good 
Latin.  It  is  very  characteristic  that 
iEneas,  after  he  became  Pope,  still  made 
no  effort  to  stop  the  publication  of  the 
more  immoral  of  his  youthful  letters,  or  of 
his  novel  “  Lucretia  and  Euryalus the 
entire  series  was  revised  by  him  in  his 
later  days,  and  all  were  allowed  to  descend 
to  posterity  together.  Pope  Pius,  it  is 
true,  wrote  a  letter  of  penitence,  to  be 
published  with  the  rest.  He  wrote  them, 
he  says,  when  he  was  young  in  years  and 
in  mind — (yet  “  Lucretia  and  Euryalus  ” 
was  written  when  he  was  forty) — they  con¬ 
tain  moral  and  edifying  doctrines,  to  those 
who  will  use  them  aright.  “  What  we 
wrote  in  our  youth  about  love,  avoid  it, 

O  men,  despise  it.  Follow  what  we  now 
say,  and  believe  the  old  man  more  than 
the  youth.  Regard  not  the  layman  high¬ 
er  than  the  priest.  Reject  Aineas  ;  receive 
Pius”  (“  iEneam  rejicite ;  Pium  suscipite”). 
Really,  these  letters  were  among  the  most 
{K>pular  that  .£neas  wrote,  and  he  was 
proud  of  them  ;  his  literary  fame  required 
their  circulation;  as  humanist  he  could 
justify  them  by  many  excellent  parallels 
from  antiquity ;  as  Pope  he  made  a  decent 
apology  for  them. 

.£neas  was  prepared  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything :  he  wrote  love-verses ;  he  de¬ 
livered  speeches ;  he  was  even  appointed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  to  preach  a 
sermon  in  honor  of  St.  Ambrose.  The 
theologians  were  indignant  at  this  prefe¬ 
rence  of  a  layman,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Council  preferred  the  more  sparkling  style 
and  lively  manner  of  iEneas,  and  listened, 
he  tells  us,  “  with  wondrous  attention.” 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Council  of  Basle 
in  the  style  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  and 
dialogues  in  defence  of  its  principles  after 
the  style  of  Cicero’s  ‘^'usculans.”  If  it 
were  possible  to  satisfy  everybody,  .^neas 
would  try  and  do  so. 

By  this  means  he  obtained  a  secure 
position  at  Basle,  and  held  many  offices 
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in  the  Council;  but  Basle  day  by  day 
became  a  less  important  place,  and  a 
less  satisfactory  field  for  a  man  of  ability 
who  wished  to  succeed.  The  Council  had 
sat  so  long  and  done  so  little  that  it  began 
to  lose  prestige.  In  1438  France  with¬ 
drew,  and  settled  its  own  Church  Reform 
by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges, 
while  Germany  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
claimed  itself  neutral  between  Pope  and 
Council.  The  assembled  fathers  of  Basle 
ventured,  when  it  was  now  too  late,  upon 
a  decisive  step :  they  brought  their  conflict 
with  Eugenius  to  an  issue  by  deposing 
him,  and  elected  in  his  stead  Amadeus, 
the  retired  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  hope 
that  his  name  and  political  influence  would 
win  back  to  the  Council  the  allegiance  of 
the  princes  of  Europe.  But  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Felix  V. 
was  too  unused  to  ecclesiastical  matters  to 
act  the  Pope  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
around  him,  and  was  too  skilled  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  to  spend  his  money 
without  a  due  return.  The  place-hunters 
of  Basle  found  that  they  would  have  to 
maintain  their  Pope  instead  of  receiving 
from  him ;  he  refused  to  rob  his  children 
of  their  inheritance,  and  the  various  na¬ 
tional  churches  showed  no  disposition  to 
give  him  so  much  recognition  as  to  confer 
a  right  over  their  revenues.  Under  these 
sad  circumstances,  the  Council  began  to 
thin  daily.  ^Eneas,  though  he  was  made 
Pope  Felix’s  secretary,  thought  he  had 
better  move  elsewhere ;  and,  accordingly, 
while  on  an  embassy  to  Frederic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  he  contrived  to  produce  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  Bishop  of  Chiemsee,  by 
whom  Frederic  was  induced  to  confer  upon 
him  the  honor  of  crowning  him  Poet  with 
his  own  hand.  It  was  an  odd  distinction, 
and  would  be  little  understood  by  the 
Germans.  Frederic  himself  cared  little 
about  poetry,  and  ./Eneas  certainly  was  not 
a  p>oet ;  but  it  pleased  his  vanity  to  think 
that  his  talents  were  now  appreciated,  and 
he  transferred  himself  from  the  service  of 
Felix  to  that  of  Frederic,  as  clerk  in  the 
Imperial  Chancery.  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  account  for  his  conduct  later :  “  When 
all  were  leaving  Felix  and  refusing  to 
recognize  his  Papacy,  I  betook  myself  to 
the  Emperor  Frederic ;  for  I  did  not  wish 
to  change  directly  from  one  side  to  the 
other.”  .tineas  wished  to  get  a  good  po¬ 
sition  in  Germany,  and  use  it  as  a  vantage- 
ground  from  which  to  reconcile  himself 
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decently  with  the  Papacy,  and  even  gain 
its  gratitude.  So  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
./Eneas  left  Basle,  and  went  into  Germany 
as  a  prophet  of  culture.  At  first  he  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  He  writes  soon 
after  his  arrival,  in  utter  despair  to  a  friend : 
‘  Here  must  I  live  and  die,  without  rela¬ 
tions,  without  friends,  without  acquain¬ 
tances,  without  any  conversation  with  you 
and  my  other  friends.  Would  that  I  had 
never  seen  Basle,  for  then  I  would  have 
died  in  my  own  land,  and  laid  my  head  on 
my  parent’s  bosom.  Now  I  may  say  I  am 
as  good  as  dead,  for  my  life  does  not  differ 
from  Ovid’s  when  he  lived  in  banishment 
in  the  land  of  Tomi.”  The  Emperor  took 
no  notice  of  him ;  he  *was  merely  a  clerk 
in  the  Chancery;  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  German  manners  of  his  fellow-clerks, 
and  they  were  disgusted  by  his  morals ; 
even  his  talents  were  not  appreciated,  for 
he  wrote  a  comedy  in  the  style  of  Terence, 
which  only  increased  their  contempt  for 
his  moral  character.  But  ’Ailneas  was 
supported  in  his  trials.  “Many  things 
there  are  which  compel  us  to  i)ersevere, 
but  nothing  more  powerfully  than  am¬ 
bition,  which,  rivalling  charity,  truly  bear- 
eth  all  things,  however  grievous,  that  it 
may  attain  to  the  honors  of  this  world  and 
the  praise  of  men.  If  we  were  humble  and 
labored  to  gain  our  own  souls  rather  than 
hunt  after  vain-glory,  few  of  us  indeed 
would  endure  such  annoyance*.”  Under 
the  in^uence  of  these  feelings  vEneas 
wrote  his  most  popular  treatise,  “  On  the 
Miseries  of  Courtiers,”  in  which  he  details 
with  querulous  humor  all  the  grievances  of 
his  position,  from  the  ingratitude  of  the 
prince  to  the  sordor  of  the  table-cloths  and 
the  hardness  of  the  black  bread.  But 
hardest  to  bear  of  all  is  the  contempt 
shown  towards  literature :  “  In  the  courts 
of  princes  literary  knowledge  is  held  a 
crime ;  and  great  is  the  grief  of  men  of 
letters  when  they  find  themselves  univer¬ 
sally  despised,  and  see  the  most  important 
matters  managed,  not  to  say  mismanaged, 
by  blockheads  who  cannot  tell  the  num¬ 
bers  of  their  fingers  and  toes.” 

But  presently  things  looked  more  bright 
to  him,  for  he  gained  the  favor  of  Gaspar 
Schlick,  the  Chancellor,  a  man  who  had 
risen  by  his  own  talents,  and  who  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  aristocratic  party  at  court. 
Schlick  knew  the  value  of  the  keen-eyed 
Italian  in  watching  court  intrigues  and 
letting  him  know  about  them ;  and  there 
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are  many  letters  of  ^Eneas  to  Schlick, 
which  show  how  acutely  he  could  serve 
his  patron.  And  so,  through  Schlick’s  fa¬ 
vor,  .(tineas  became  better  known  at  the 
court,  and  his  talents  consequently  were 
more  appreciated.  The  young  Sigismund, 
Duke  of  Austria,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  un¬ 
der  Frederic’s  guardianship,  asks  JSneas 
to  write  him  a  Latin  love-letter,  which  he 
does  with  an  appropriate  address  on  the 
uses  of  love  and  literature  and  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two.  Now,  too,  he 
wrote  his  very  questionable  novel  of  “  Lu- 
cretia  and  Euryalus.”  His  private  life 
seems  still  to  be  one  of  unprincipled  self- 
gratification. 

But  meanwhile,  in  his  eclesiastical  opin¬ 
ions,  .^neas  is  slowly  feeling  his  way  round 
to  that  side  which  he  sees  will  ultimately 
prevail ;  at  present  he  wishes  to  follow  his 
masters  and  be  neutral.  His  letters  con¬ 
sequently  utter  sentiments  favorable  to 
Eugenius  or  to  Basle,  or  expressive  of  en¬ 
tire  indiffer^ce,  as  he  may  think  most 
convenient ;  but  his  purpose  is  fixed  to 
make  the  best  of  his  position  and  take  no 
false  step.  “  The  whole  of  Christendom,” 
he  writes  to  a  friend,  “  favors  Eugenius. 
Germany  only  is  divided,  though  I  could 
wish  to  see  her  united,  and  so  adapt  my¬ 
self  to  her ;  for  I  regaM  this  nation  as  very 
important,  since  it  is  not  influenced  by 
fear,  but  by  its  own  caprice  or  judgment. 
To  whichever  side  the  King  and  the  Elec¬ 
tors  incline,  thither  will  my  little  s^ul  fol¬ 
low  them ;  for  I  may  not  trust  myself 
more  than  others.”  He  professes  in 
another  letter  the  most  fervent  intention 
of  following  his  master :  “You  know  that 
I  serve  a  neutral  prince,  who,  holding  the 
middle  course,  strives  after  reconciliation. 
It  is  not  right  for  servants  to  wish  other 
than  their  master’s  will.  I  will  win  the 
king’s  favor;  I  will  obey  the  king,  will 
follow  him  where  he  will ;  I  will  oppose 
him  in  nothing ;  1  will  meddle  with  no¬ 
thing  that  does  not  concern  me.  I  am  a 
foreigner ;  my  purpose  is  to  act  the  part 
of  Gnatho :  what  they  say,  I  say ;  what 
they  deny,  I  deny.  If  they  act  wisely, 
they  shall  enjoy  the  praise;  if  foolishly, 
they  shall  bear  the  disgrace.  I  envy  no 
man’s  glory,  and  wish  to  grieve  over  no 
man’s  infamy.” 

But  .£neas  soon  had  reasons  for  taking 
a  keener  interest  in  Church  affairs.  His 
patron  Schlick  wished  to  get  the  bishopric 
of  Frising  for  his  brother,  but  the  canons 


elected  another.  Schlick,  however,  did 
not  despair;  the  bishopric  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  others  than  the  canons,  and 
so  he  turned  his  attention  to  Pope  Euge¬ 
nius  in  the  hojie  of  securing  what  he  want¬ 
ed  by  his  means.  It  entirely  suited 
./Eneas’s  plans  to  follow  his  master  in  this; 
by  securing  the  recognition  of  Eugenius 
in  Germany,  he  would  obtain  a  strong 
hold  u|K>n  the  gratitude  of  Rome,  and 
Rome  was  the  only  patron  from  whom  a 
man  of  ability  could  gain  substantial  re¬ 
wards.  ./Eneas  was  now  past  middle  age ; 
He  had  labored  hard  and  caught  very 
little ;  for  a  small  canonry  at  Aspach  in 
the  Tyrol  was  all  he  had  to  eke  out  his 
scanty  salary  as  secretary.  Politics,  he 
now  clearly  saw,  would  never  lead  him  to 
distinction  or  riches  in  Germany ;  the 
Church  alone  could  give  him  wealth  ;  the 
Pope  only  could  restore  him  to  his  native 
Italy,  and  confer  upon  him  that  position 
which  he  deserved.  To  take  orders,  be 
rconciled  to  the  Pope,  and,  if  piossible, 
command  his  gratitude,  were  now  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  ./Eneas’s  policy. 

The  first  of  these  was  tolerably  easy,  as 
the  conscientious  objections  which  /Eneas 
had  felt  in  his  early  days  had  now  disap¬ 
peared.  The  fire  of  youth  had  burnt  out 
and  his  hair  was  now  turning  grey.  The 
worship  of  Bacchus,  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
pleased  him  more  than  that  of  Venus ;  he 
had  become  practically  convinced  of  the 
ill  effects  of  his  former  follies,  and  wrote 
letters  of  sound  moral  advice  to  his  friends. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  religious  opinions 
to  hinder  him  from  becoming  a  good  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Church.  He  had  always  had 
strong  religious  feelings ;  while  a  boy  at 
Siena  he  had  been  so  deeply  moved  by  the 
preaching  of  Father  Bernardino  as  to  wish 
to  become  a  monk,  and  in  Scotland  he  had 
shown  his  thankfulness  for  an  escape  from 
shipwreck  by  making  a  painful  pilgrimage 
of  ten  miles  barefoot  to  a  shrine  of  the 
Virgin.  Nor  had  he  any  temptation  to  be 
free-thinking  in  his  opinions :  but  he  regard¬ 
ed.  religious  opinions  and  religious  observ¬ 
ances  as  the  special  province  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  thought  that  others  need  not  be 
troubled  with  them.  At  the  end  of  his 
dialogues  on  the  Basle  Council,  he  gives 
his  opinion  that  men  of  letters  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  so  many 
church-bells,  and  ought  to  be  reckoned 
good  Christians  without  being  required 
to  take  so  many  hours  from  their  studies 
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for  religious  services,  ^neas  was  never 
accused  of  unorthodoxy :  he  had  reformed 
his  morals,  and  so  at  the  age  of  forty  he  felt 
he  could  conscientiously  take  orders.  “  I 
have  a  piece  of  news  for  you,”  he  writes, 
“  that  will  surprise  you.  I  am  now  a  sub¬ 
deacon — a  thing  I  once  used  to  shudder 
at.  But  the  light-mindedness  that  grows 
amongst  laymen  has  now  left  me,  and 
there  is  nothing  I  love  so  much  as  the 
priesthood.” 

./4^neas  next  entered  upon  the  career  on 
which  his  political  fame  is  founded,  and 
became  the  means  of  bringing  back  to  the 
Papacy  the  still  neutral  German  Church. 
He  was  a  bold  man  to  undertake  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Pope  Eugenius,  whom  he  had 
covered  with  every  kind  of  infamy,  and 
against  whom  he  had  brought  to  bear  every 
kind  of  argument  three  years  before.  When 
he  reached  Siena,  his  relatives  besought 
him  not  to  venture  into  Rome.  yEneas  an¬ 
swered  with  dignity  that  the  F>mperor’s 
ambassador  need  have  no  fear ;  he  knew, 
however,  that  he  had  a  more  effectual  title 
to  the  Pope’s  consideration.  After  being 
privately  assured  of  his  acceptance,  he 
made  in  public  a  decent  apology  to  Euge¬ 
nius  ;  he  had  gone  astray,  but  who  had  not  ? 
He  had  acted  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of 
the  Church,  and  now  mature  reflection  had 
brought  change  of  mind.  Eugenius  as¬ 
sured  him  of  forgiveness,  and  the  secret 
negotiations  were  commenced. 

The  task  which  ^Eneas  had  undertaken 
was  a  hard  one,  and  the  bargain  which  he 
negotiated  was  most  scandalous ;  partly  for 
ready  money,  partly  for  rights  to  spoil  the 
German  Church,  Frederic  sold  the  Ger¬ 
man  obedience.  Still  it  was  a  hard  mat¬ 
ter  to  win  over  the  independent  and  strong¬ 
ly  national  feeling  of  the  Electors,  who  de¬ 
spised  Frederic’s  feebleness  and  were  repel¬ 
led  by  the  monastic  sternness  of  Eugenius. 
Aineas,  however,  succeeded:  he  cajoled 
the  king;  he  bribed  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz;  and  on  the  night  before  the  final 
vote  of  the  Diet  he  ventured  to  alter  with 
his  own  hand  the  Pope’s  instructions  to 
his  Legates,  so  as  to  make  them  just  en¬ 
durable  to  the  Electors’  ears.  By  this 
means  fie  secured  a  majority  for  the  Pope, 
and  hurried  at  once  to  Rome  to  have  the 
matter  formally  settled. 

The  Pope  was  ill  in  bed,  and  wished  be¬ 
fore  he  died  to  see  this  lingering  quarrel 
brought  to  an  end.  Against  the  wish  of 
the  Cardinals  he  signed  the  Provisions  a 


few  days  before  his  death,  and  almost  the 
last  act  of  his  eventful  pontificate  was  to 
confer  on  .<Eneas  the  bishopric  of  Trieste. 
iEneas  had  well  earned  his  reward,  and 
had  gained  what  was  of  equal  importance 
to  him,  a  claim  to  the  remembrance  of 
IKisterity.  He  had  given  the  last  blow  to 
the  Basle  Council,  to  the  anti-pope  Felix, 
to  the  rebellion  of  Germany  against  the 
Papacy :  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  But 
.^neas,  like  all  great  men,  was  not  at  once 
appreciated.  The  successor  of  Eugenius. 
Tommaso  Parentucelli,  Pope  Nicolas  V.,. 
was  a  high-minded  and  honorable  man, 
entirely  devoted  to  study ;  of  an  excitable 
temperament,  which,  under  the  burden  of 
the  Papacy,  led  him  into  excess  in  wine ; 
choleric  even  to  his  friends,  self-willed, 
with  a  contempt  for  the  intrigues  of  the 
Curia,  and  a  desire  to  make  the  Papacy 
the  centre  of  European  learning.  To  a 
man  of  such  aims  and  of  such  a  character 
.^neas,  whom  he  had  well  known  in  his 
youthful  days,  must  have  seemed  the  most 
contemptible  of  men  ;  and  though  Nicolas 
was  compelled  to  use  his  services,  he  never 
trusted  him.  .<Eneas  was  sent  back  to 
Germany,  where  he  had  leisure  to  write 
letters  of  recantation  and  apology  for  his 
former  life  and  opinions  ;iand  was  obliged, 
sorely  against  his  will,  to  apply  himself 
again  to  German  politics. 

His  talents  were  there  principally  em¬ 
ployed  in  arranging  Frederic’s  marriage, 
and  preparing  for  his  journey  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  Imperial  Crown.  His  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  which  he  took  part 
gives  us  a  strange  picture  of  the  feebleness 
of  Frederic  and  the  suspicions  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians.  .lEneas  went  to  Siena  to  await  there 
the  coming  of  Leonora  of  Portugal,  Frede¬ 
ric’s  betrothed  bride ;  the  people  of  Siena 
were  afraid  at  the  presence  of  their  influen¬ 
tial  countryman  ;  they  feared  that  he  would 
plot  some  revolution  in  their  Republic; 
and  .^neas  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the 
port  of  Talamone,  where  he  spent  sixty  days 
in  tedious  expectation.  Frederic  met  his 
bride  in  Siena,  whose  citizens,  in  spite  of 
their  former  fears,  testified  their  loyalty  in 
a  painfully  modem  way.  “  They  erected 
afterwards  a  marble  column  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  posterity,  that  the  Emperor 
who  came  from  the  East,  and  the  Empress 
who  came  from  the  West,  there  first  en¬ 
countered  one  another.”  But  Aineas  had 
not  only  to  make  loyal  speeches ;  he  had 
also  to  exert  himself  to  keep  the  Pope  from 
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being  at  the  last  moment  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  the  p>ossible  consequence  of  re¬ 
ceiving  so  powerful  a  guest  in  his  rebellious 
city.  Nicolas  tried  to  put  off  the  corona¬ 
tion,  but  i£neas  stoutly  resisted ;  he  wrote 
that  he  marvelled  at  the  sudden  change  of 
the  Apostolic  mind :  that  it  was  not  hon¬ 
orable  for  the  Pope  to  withdraw  from  his 
promise.  Nicolas  was  comforted  by  his 
guarantee  of  Frederic’s  good  behavior, 
and  the  ceremony  passed  off  without  any 
disturbance,  .^neas  appeared  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  as  the  Emperor’s  chief  adviser,  and 
rumor  began  to  destine  him  to  the  Cardi- 
nalate. 

But  soon  a  new  and  grander  interest 
was  opened  to  .^neas,  one  to  which  his 
fame  is  permanently  attached.  The  news 
of  the  danger  of  Constantinople  from  the 
Turks  (1453)  caused  a  sensation  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Frederic  was  glad  to  be 
brought  into  prominence  as  the  head  of 
Christendom :  he  was  contemptible  enough 
as  the  head  of  Germany.  The  Pope, 
though  he  felt  he  was  really  powerless,  was 
glad  to  have  a  chance  of  having  grants 
made  by  the  faithful,  and  “Turk  taxes” 
imposed,  which  he  could  well  spend  in 
rebuilding  Rome  and  enriching  the  Vati¬ 
can  Library  which  he  had  just  founded. 
But  the  humanists,  above  all  others,  look 
up  the  cause  with  avidity,  partly  from  real 
sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  many  of  whom 
they  knew,  and  some  of  them  had  visited 
Constantinople ;  but  very  greatly  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  opportunity  opened 
to  them  for  eloquent  appeals  and  fierce  in¬ 
vective:  they  had  a  great  capacity  for 
writing,  and  hailed  with  delight  any  sub¬ 
ject  that  admitted  of  classical  treatment. 
The  Turk  literature,  begun  by  Poggio,  and 
continued  by  Filelfo  and  iEneas,  with  a 
crowd  of  imitators,  makes  by  itself  almost 
a  library.  ./Eneas  breaks  forth  at  once  into 
a  wail :  “  What  shall  I  say  about  the  in¬ 
numerable  books  at  Constantinople  not 
yet  known  to  the  Latins?  Alas!  how 
many  names  of  famous  men  will  perish  I  It 
will  be  a  second  death  to  Homer :  a  second 
dissolution  to  Plato.  Where  now  shall  we 
look  for  great  philosophers  or  poets  ?  The 
fountain  of  the  Muses  is  choked  up.”  But 
the  impression  on  ./Eneas’s  mind  was  not 
a  mere  passing  one :  the  idea  of  delivering 
Europe  from  the  Turks  took  hold  upon 
him,  and  became  a  real  part  of  his  object  in 
life.  At  first  he  furbish^  up  his  eloquence 
and  delivered  polished  Latin  speeches 


at  German  Diets,  to  incite  them  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Emperor  in  the  crusade ;  but  the 
Germans  were  not  so  satisfied  either  with 
the  Emperor  or  Pope  as  to  hand  themselves 
over  unconditionally  to  their  guidance. 
They  raised  inconvenient  questions  about 
reform  both  in  Church  and  State,  which  it 
required  all  iEneas’s  ingenuity  to  ward  off. 
Luckily  the  Diet  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  Pope’s  death,  as  it  was  thought  the 
questions  might  be  better  raised  with  the 
new  Pope.  Alfonso  Boija,  Pope  Calixtus 
1 1 1.,  an  old,  bedridden  man  of  the  age  of  77, 
had  all  the  fire  and  violence  of  his  native 
land  :  as  a  Spaniard  he  hated  the  Moslem, 
and  a  crusade  was  the  main  object  of  his 
pontificate.  ^Eneas  tricked  the  discontented 
Electors  of  Germany  by  selling  to  the  new 
Pope,  in  the  Emperor’s  name,  the  Geiman 
ob^ience,  at  the  price  of  his  own  cardinal- 
ate.  The  wily  Italian  was,  indeed,  too 
clever  for  the  clumsy  Germans.  This  is 
the  third  time  that  he  has  led  the  feeble 
Frederic  as  he  thought  fit,  and  has  sacrific¬ 
ed  the  interests  of  the  German  Church, 
which  he  was  sent  to  represent,  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  own  ambition.  Aeneas, 
however,  did  not  at  once  gain  his  reward, 
as  the  Pope  had  so  many  nephews  and 
Spanish  grandees  to  provide  for.  It  was 
not  till  December  1456  that  A£neas  with 
delight  left  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  Germany,  where  for  twelve  years  he  had 
felt  himself  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner,  and 
with  decent  expressions  of  his  own  unwor¬ 
thiness  hastened  to  Rome,  “  the  Cardinal’s 
only  country,”  as  he  called  it. 

At  Rome,  however,  he  soon  found  that  a 
p>oor  Cardinal,  who  wasnot  of  royal  or  papal 
Uood,  had  no  chance  'of  taking  up  an  in¬ 
dependent  position.  A£neas  strove  des¬ 
perately  to  make  the  most  of  his  connection 
with  Germany,  and  attain  to  |>olitical  im¬ 
portance  at  the  Papal  Court.  But  Ger¬ 
man  affairs  had  now  ceased  to  be  of  con¬ 
sequence  ;  the  Pope  cared  little  for  general 
I>olitics,  and  was  devoted  solely  to  two 
objects — a  crusade,  and  fwovision  for  his 
nephews.  The  restored  Papacy  had  lost 
all  its  mediaeval  grandeur  and  its  old  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  its  policy  was  directed  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  interests  or  caprices  of  the  individual 
Popes,  who  were  more  bent  on  advancing 
their  relatives  than  promoting  the  interests 
of  Christendom.  So  one  Pope  undid  the 
work  of  another.  Calixtus  tore  the  splen¬ 
did  bindings  from  the  books  which  Nicolas 
had  collected,  and  sold  them  for  the  pur 
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poses  of  a  crusade :  and  the  old  friends  and  sent  at  the  conclave :  two-thirds  of  the 


advisers  of  Nicolas  had  no  weight  with 
Calixtus,  who  was  entirely  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  nephews ;  so  that  the  Borjas 
ruled  in  Rome,  and  the  Cardinals  who 
could  not  submit  to  them  must  seek  re¬ 
fuge  elsewhere,  .-tineas  accepted  this  posi¬ 
tion,  and  entered  at  once  into  close  inti¬ 
macy  with  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Boija,  after¬ 
wards  infamous  as  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
When  he  was  away  from  Rome,  .^neas 
watched  over  his  interests,  and  tried  his 
best  to  share  equally  all  vacant  benefices 
between  himself  and  his  friend.  It  is 
quite  touching  to  read  of  the  sad  disapi- 
pointment  they  sometimes  met  with.  “  As 
regards  benefices,”  writes  ./Eneas,  “/ 
will  take  care  both  for  you  and  me.  But 
we  have  been  deceiv^  by  false  reports. 
He  who  we  heard  had  di^  in  Niirnberg 
was  here  the  other  day  and  dined  with  me. 
So,  too,  the  Bishop  of  Toul,  who  was  said 
to  have  died  at  Neustadt  in  Austria,  has 
returned  in  good  health.  But  still  I  will 
keep  my  eyes  open  if  any  benefice  shall 
fall  vacant.” 

That  .(Eneas  was  a  poor  man  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  his  own  fault  in  the  first  instance 
and  was  one  which  he  strove  his  best  to 
amend.  He  procured  from  the  Pope  a 
monstrous  grant  of  a  general  reservation 
of  benefices  to  the  value  of  2000  ducats  in 
Germany,  and  his  letters  show  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  fill  up  the  amount  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  .(Eneas  did  not  trust  to  the 
slow  means  of  wealth  to  gain  importance 
at  Rome.  He  had  learned  the  art  of  win¬ 
ning  over  men ;  and  learned  from  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  his  early  years  how  injudicious 
it  was  to  make  an  enemy,  how  easy  it  was 
to  make  himself  agreeable.  So  among  all 
the  different  parties,  and  all  the  personal 
animosities  of  the  Roman  Court,  .Eneas 
managed  to  move  with  graceful  sweetness, 
never  took  up  the  enmities  of  a  party  with 
which  he  might  ally  himself,  and  refused  to 
give  offence  to  any  one ;  he  corresponds 
evro  with  the  absent  Cardinals  in  a  tone 
of  good-natured  friendliness. 

And  for  this  Eneas  was  recompensed ; 
for  on  the  death  of  Calixtus  (1458)  it  be¬ 
came  obvious  to  the  Italians  that  the  only 
candidate  who  was  sufficiently  unobjection¬ 
able  to  have  any  chance  against  Estoute- 
ville.  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  who  had  the 
French  influence  and  his  own  great  wealth 
in  his  favor,  was  Piccolomini,  Cardinal  of 
Siena.  ITiere  were  eighteen  Cardinals  pre¬ 


votes  were  necessary  for  an  election.  On 
the  second  scrutiny  it  was  found  Eneas 
had  nine  votes,  Estouteville  only  six.  The 
assembled  Cardinals  proceeded  then  to 
try  the  method  of  vote  “  by  accession,”  as 
it  was  called.  “  They  sat  all  in  their  places, 
silent  and  pale,  as  though  they  had  been 
rapt  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  No  one  for  some 
time  spoke  or  opened  his  mouth  ;  no  one 
moved  any  member  of  his  body  except 
his  eyes,  .which  he  cast  on  various  sides. 
Wondrous  was  the  silence,  wondrous  the 
appiearance  of  the  men;  no  voice  was 
heard,  no  motion  seen.”  Then  Rodrigo 
Boija,  who  had  not  yet  voted,  rose  and 
said,  “  I  accede  to  the  Cardinal  of  Siena,” 
Then  another  Cardinal  did  likewise  ;  one 
vote  only  was  wanted,  and  that  not  long. 
Cardinal  C^olonna  rose,  “  I  too  accede  to 
the  Sienese,  and  make  him  Pope.”  The 
Cardinals  with  one  impulse  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  Eneas’s  feet:  he  was  clad 
in  the  white  papal  robe,  and  asked  by  what 
name  he  would  be  called.  “  Pius,”  he 
answered  at  once,  with  Virgilian  reminis¬ 
cence.  “  Sum  Pius  Eneas  fama  super 
aethera  notus.”  Again  the  Cardinals  adored 
him  before  the  altar ;  then  the  election  was 
announced  to  the  people  from  a  window. 
The  people,  according  to  the  old  custom, 
ran  and  pillaged  the  house  of  the  late  Car¬ 
dinal  :  all  Pius’s  books  and  works  of  art 
were  lost  to  him  :  but  he  had  one  source 
of  wicked  satisfaction — the  Cardinal  of 
Genoa  suffered  equally,  for  many  in  the 
crowd  confounded  the  cry  “  II  Sienese”  with 
“  II  Genovese,”  and  both  were  pillaged  to 
make  sure. 

Thus  Eneas  had  gained  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  in  Europe  solely  by  his  own  talents  and 
endeavors.  By  steady  perseverance  he 
had  climbed  the  ladder  of  preferment;  he 
had  always  shouted  with  the  majority, 
had  never  spoken  publicly  on  the  unpopu¬ 
lar  side,  had  never  made  an  enemy  where 
he  could  avoid  it,  had  managed  that  his 
own  interest  should  coincide  with  that  of 
his  patron,  had  had  a  soul  above  mere  vul¬ 
gar  consistency,  had  always  been  promi¬ 
nent,  yet  never  too  pronounced,  except  at 
Basle,  when  his  blood  was  young,  and 
then  he  had  promptly  repaired  the  error 
and  avoided  it  for  the  future.  And  for  all 
this  self-denial  he  had  his  reward  when  the 
Cardinals  whom  he  had  cajoled  kissed  his 
feet,  their  hearts  bursting  with  envy,  and 
hailed  him  Successor  of  the  Apostle.  Nor 
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had  ..Fneas  gained  his  position  without 
long  and  severe  toil :  “  For  five  and  twenty 
years,”  he  said  to  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia  in 
language  modelled  after  St.  Paul,  “  I  have 
wetted  with  my  sweat  almost  the  whole 
Christian  world ;  tossed  by  tempests,  bitten 
by  frosts,  scorched  by  the  summer-heats, 
plundered  by  brigands,  cast  into  prisons, 
led  twenty  times  to  the  gates  of  death.”  In 
truth,  without  any  need  of  hyperboles,  few 
men  have  combined  the  labors  of  practical 
politics  with  assiduous  study  and  constant 
literary  production  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
did  ..I^eas.  He  had  always  been  a  dili¬ 
gent  student;  at  Basle,  in  his  days  of  youth¬ 
ful  frivolity,  the  boon  companion  who 
shared  his  room  used  to  rail  from  his  bed 
at  ..Flneas,  who  |x>red  over  some  classic ; 
and  the  habits  which  he  formed  early  were 
never  lost.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
many  varied  interests  he  retained  amid  all 
the  bustle  of  his  scheming  life ;  his  mind 
was  always  active  and  keen,  and  it  was 
natural  to  him  to  give  a  literary  expression 
to  every  thought  that  occurr^  to  him, 
and  every  piece  of  knowledge  that  he  gain¬ 
ed.  Even  the  Basle  edition  of  1571,  which 
contains  his  works  in  nearly  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  folio  pages,  does  not  contain  nearly 
all  he  wrote;  many  additions  have  been 
published  separately,  many  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  are  yet  in  manuscript,  and  much  that 
he  wrote  has  been  entirely  lost.  Of  his 
poems  we  have  very  few  left,  and  they  are 
insignificant;  of  his  carefully  prepared 
speeches  we  only  have  a  few,  yet  they  fill 
three  volumes  4to.  Of  his  letters  we  have 
more  than  five  hundred ;  besides  this,  he 
wrote  pamphlets  on  theology,  philosophy, 
and  even  natural  history ;  for  there  exists 
in  manuscript  a  treatise  of  his  “  About  the 
Nature  of  the  Horse.”  His  mind  was  per¬ 
fectly  encyclopaedic;  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  p>erfect  passion  for  seeing  everything  and 
writing  about  it ;  he  had  very  little  choice 
of  subject,  but  turned  his  clear  and  polish¬ 
ed  intellect  to  anything  which  the  varied 
fortunes  of  his  life  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  him :  hence  it  comes  that 
his  fame  is  chiefly  that  of  a  letter-writer 
and  historian,  for  he  lived  through  so  many 
important  events,  and  has  described  them 
so  fully,  that  his  writings  are  a  most  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  an  understanding  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  At  Basle  he 


wrote  a  history  of  the  Council ;  in  Ger¬ 
many  he  wrote  a  history  of  Frederic  III. : 
when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Bohemia,  he 
WTOte  a  history  of  that  country :  but  what 
impresses  us  most  with  his  keenness  and 
justness  of  observation  is  his  interest  in 
geography,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
connects  geography  and  history  together. 
He  describes  the  position  and  the  objects 
of  interest  in  every  town  he  has  visited  :  he 
never  sees  a  ruin  but  he  acquaints  himself 
with  its  history,  and  so  round  this  desire  to 
keep  his  eyes  open  his  knowledge  grew. 
His  literary  style  is  a  transcript  of  his  men¬ 
tal  qualities  :  it  is  not  a  struggle  after  pol¬ 
ished  Latinity,  like  that  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries;  it  often  falls  into  barba¬ 
risms,  but  it  is  always  easy,  flowing,  and 
clear,  .^neas,  whose  vanity  did  not  over¬ 
power  his  criticism  on  his  own  works, 
says  of  himself:  “  My  style  of  writing  is 
unpolished  and  bald,  but  it  is  frank,  and 
without  trappings.  I  never  write  with 
labor,  because  I  do  not  stretch  after  things 
which  are  too  high  for  me,  and  which  I  do 
not  know,  but  what  I  have  learned  I 
write.” 

There  is  no  one  whose  life,  regarded  as 
a  combination  of  literature  and  politics, 
exhibits  more  forcibly  the  simple  mental 
freshness  and  overpowering  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  scholars  of  the  age.  With  childlike 
eagerness  and  curiosity  .^neas  went  forth 
to  investigate  the  world ;  he  took  it  just  as 
he  found  it,  and  described  it  without  a 
tinge  of  pedantry.  He  looked  back  with 
only  slight  remorse  upon  his  early  failures 
and  mistakes,  for  he  had  always  made  the 
best  of  things  as  he  found  them,  and  he 
had  always  learned  wisdom  from  every 
fresh  experience. 

The  Papacy  at  least  might  claim  the 
praise  of  adapting  itself  to  the  time.  When 
Francesco  Sforza  ruled  at  Milan,  and 
Cosmo  de  Medici  was  moulding  Florence ; 
when  Alfonso  of  Arragon  had  established 
his  learned  court  at  Naples,  and  France 
was  preparing  for  thejmle  of  Louis  XL, 
where  could  the  Papacy  find  a  happier 
mixture  of  culture  and  policy,  of  the  wili¬ 
ness  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove,  than  in  ..Eneas  Sylvius,  Car¬ 
dinal  of  Siena  ? — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  large 
circle  of  readers  who  hailed  with  keen  de¬ 
light  the  announcement  of  a  new  novel  by 
“  George  Eliot,”  will  be  satisfied  with  that 
writer  for  having 'adopted  the  tantalising 
exj^edient  of  issuing  this  last  by  instal¬ 
ments — a  single  “  book  ”  at  a  time.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  tal^  which  have  already  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  this  hand  owe  their  deserved 
popularity  by  no  means  exclusively  to  the 
interest  of  the  narrative,  or  to  that  eager 
curiosity  which  may  sometimes  be  roused  by 
the  skilful  handling  of  a  mystery.  Far 
less  do  they  depend  for  their  attraction 
upon  anything  that  can  be  understood  by 
the  term  “  sensational.”  Such  books  are 
not  like  the  “foaming  grape  of  eastern 
France,”  whose  chief  zest  is  lost  unless  we 
take  the  full  draught  at  once,  and  which 
becomes  stale  and  unprofitable  if  set  aside 
by  any  interruption;  they  are  like  the  still 
old  wine,  of  rare  vintage,  whose  flavor 
we  love  to  dwell  upon  and  to  recur  to,  and 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  toss  off  out  of 
hand.  If  any  work  of  fiction  can  bear 
the  being  read  in  portions  without  injury 
to  its  effect,  it  is  one  which,  like  the 
present,  is  really  not  so  much  a  novel  as  a 
narrative  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
careful  studies  of  character,  fine  and  dis¬ 
criminating  satire,  and  original  thought 
clothed  in  the  most  finished  and  epigram¬ 
matic  language.  Regarded  in  this  point 
of  view,  each  “  book  ”  of  ‘  Middlemarch  ’ 
is  complete  in  itself.  But  thorough  justice 
will  not  have  been  done  to  the  work  until 
it  has  been  read  through  a  second  time  as 
a  whole — an  experiment  which  very  few 
will  grudge  to  make. 

Dorothea  Brooke,  the  heroine  of  this 
Middlemarch  history,  is  as  unlike  an  ordi¬ 
nary  modern  young  lady  as  well  can  be. 
She  would  have  felt,  perhaps,  that  in  say¬ 
ing  this  we  were  paying  her  almost  Ifhe 
only  compliment  which  she  would  hive 
valued.  To  be  complimented,  or  even  to 
be  made  love  to,  after  the  fashion  which 
most  of  her  sex  permit,  and  even  seem  to 
expect,  would  have  been  in  her  eyes  some¬ 
what  of  a  degradation.  Here  is  her  de¬ 
scription  : 

Miss  Brooke  had  that  kind  of  beauty  which 
seems  to  be  thrown  into  relief  by  poor  dress. 
Her  hand  and  wrist  were  so  finely  formed  that 
she  could  wear  sleeves  not  less  bare  of  style  than 


those  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to 
Italian  painters ;  and  her  profile  as  well  as  her 
stature  and  bearing  seemed  to  gain  the  more  dig¬ 
nity  from  her  plain  garments,  which  by  the  side 
of  provincial  fashion  gave  her  the  impressiveness 
of  a  fine  quotation  from  the  Bible, — or  from  one 
of  our  elder  poets, — in  a  paragraph  of  to-day’s 
newspaper.  She  was  usually  spoken  of  as  being 
remarkably  clever,  but  with  the  addition  that  her 
sister  Celia  had  more  common  sense.  Never¬ 
theless,  Celia  wore  scarcely  more  trimmings ; 
and  it  was  only  to  close  observers  that  her  dress 
differed  from  her  sister’s,  and  had  a  shade  of  co¬ 
quetry  in  its  arrangements ;  for  Miss  Brooke’s 
plain  dressing  was  due  to  mixed  conditions,  in 
most  of  which  her  sister  shared.  The  pride  of 
being  ladies^  had  something  to  do  with  it:  the 
Brooke  connections,  though  not  exactly  aristo¬ 
cratic,  were  unauestionably  *  good :’  if  you  in¬ 
quired  backwara  for  a  generation  or  two,  you 
would  not  find  any  yard-measuring  or  parcel-ty¬ 
ing  forefathers — anything  lower  than  an  admiral 
or  a  clergyman  ;  and  there  was  even  an  ancestor 
discernible  as  a  Puritan  gentleman  who  served 
under  Cromwell,  but  afterwards  conformed,  and 
managed  to  come  out  of  all  political  troubles  as 
the  proprietor  of  a  respectable  family  estate. 
Young  women  of  such  birth,  living  in  a  quiet 
country-house  and  attending  a  village  church 
hardly  larger  than  a  parlor,  naturally  regarded 
frippery  as  the  ambition  of  a  huckster’s  daughter. 
Dorothea  knew  ma^  passages  of  Pascal’s  /Vw- 
and  of  Jeremy  Taylor  by  heart;  and  to  her 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  seen  by  the  light  of 
Christianity,  made  the  solicitudes  of  feminine 
fashion  appear  an  occupation  for  Bedlam.  She 
could  not  reconcile  the  anxieties  of  a  spiritual  life 
involving  eternal  consequences,  with  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  guimp  and  artificial  protrusions  of  dra¬ 
pery.  Her  mind  was  theoretic,  and  yearned  by 
Its  nature  after  some  lofty  conception  of  the  world 
which  might  frankly  include  the  parish  of  Tipton 
and  her  own  rule  of  conduct  there ;  she  was  en¬ 
amoured  of  intensity  and  greatness,  and  rash  in 
embracing  whatever  seemed  to  her  to  have  those 
aspects ;  likely  to  seek  martyrdom,  to  make  re¬ 
tractions,  and  then  to  incur  martyrdom  after  all 
in  a  quarter  where  she  had  not  sought  it,’’ 

Her  pet  occupation  (or  her  “  favorite 
fady'  as  her  sister  irreverently  calls  it)  is 
drawing  plans  of  model  cottages  for  the 
poor;  she  disciplines  herself  by  occasional 
fasts,  has  scruples  about  wearing  even  her 
mother’s  family  jewels,  and  though  very 
fond  of  riding,  is  not  free  from  conscien¬ 
tious  qualms  on  that  subject.  “She  felt 
that  she  enjoyed  it  in  a  pagan  sensuous 
sort  of  way,  and  always  looked  forward  to 
renouncing  it”  In  short,  she  is  one  of 
those  possible  Saint  Theresas  who,  through 
“the  meanness  of  opportunity,”  never 
come  to  the  front 

Celia,  the  younger,  looks  upon  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  peculiarities  with  a  good  deal  of  awe, 
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mixed  with  suppressed  impatience.  She 
has  the  feeling,  sometimes,  that  Dorothea 
is  “  too  religious  for  family  comfort.”  To 
her  practical  eyes — 

“  Notions  and  scruples  were  like  spilt  needles, 
making  one  afraid  of  treading,  or  sitting  down, 
or  even  eating.” 

Mr.  Brooke,  the  bachelor  uncle  with 
whom  the  two  sisters  reside,  is  the  squire 
of  Tipton  Grange  in  Loamshire,  keeping 
up  country  hospitality  on  an  income  of 
some  three  thousand  a  year;  “  a  man  of 
nearly  sixty,  of  acquiescent  temper,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  opinions,  and  uncertain  vote.” 
His  conversation — which  is  of  the  same 
miscellaneous  character  as  his  opinions — 
is  the  sort  of  talk  to  which  we  have  all 
listened  in  a  country  house,  the  master  of 
which  has  travelled  a  little,  and  read  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  dabbed  a  little  in  accomplishments 
in  his  younger  days.  Mr.  Brooke's  mind 
is  a  perfect  museum  of  ideas,  or  what  he 
takes  for  such ;  just  as  his  library  drawers 
are  stuffed  with  what  he  calls  “  docu¬ 
ments” — miscellaneous  papers  which  he 
has  collected  on  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  and 
the  “  scrappy  slovenliness,”  as  his  author 
calls  it,  with  which  he  jerks  out  his  dis¬ 
jointed  talk  is  highly  comical.  '  He  indul¬ 
ges  a  good-humored  illusion  that  he  is  a 
kind  of  undeveloped  universal  genius,  a 
Crichton  in  posse,  who  could  have  beaten 
his  listeners  at  their  own  favorite  weapons 
if  he  had  cared  to  take  the  pains.  “  I  was 
too  indolent,  you  know  ” — he  explains  on 
one  occasion — “  else  I  might  have  been 
anywhere  at  one  time.”  Indeed,  his  natu¬ 
ral  zeal  for  knowledge  would  have  “  car¬ 
ried  him  over  the  h^ge,”  as  he  observes, 
“  but  I  saw  it  wouldn’t  do — I  pulled  up ; 
I  pulled  up  in  time.”  This  complacent 
appreciation  of  his  own  lapsed  possibilities 
is  of  the  most  inoffensive  sort,  though  it 
brings  the  squire  into  some  little  trouble, 
inasmuch  as  it  tempts  him  to  take  up  the 
“  independent  ”  line  in  politics,  and  fall  a 
prey  to  the  radical  wire-pullers  in  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Middlemarch,  who  are  as  ea¬ 
ger  as  any  of  their  fellows  to  secure  a 
gentleman  of  family  and  position  to  put  in 
their  front. 

To  such  a  man,  his  niece  Dorothea  is 
necessarily  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  He 
looks  upon  her  with  much  admiration,  a 
little  occasional  awe,  and  a  little  of 
that  contempt  which  we  all  secretly  feel 
for  anything  which  we  cannot  understand. 
Her  ways  are  not  as  the  ways  of  other 


young  women.  And  when  she  declares  it 
“impossible”  for  her  to  marry  their  neigh¬ 
bor,  Sir  James  Chettam — “  a  blooming 
Englishman  of  the  red-whiskered  type  ” — 
whose  estates  adjoin  the  Tipton  property, 
and  who  is  really  a  very  good  temp>ere(i 
and  amiable  fellow  besides  being  a  baro¬ 
net — though,  as  even  Mr.  Brooke  is  driven 
to  confess,  “  he  doesn’t  go  much  into 
ideas  ” — then  his  feeling  of  the  inscrutable 
nature  of  the  female  problem  is  confirm¬ 
ed. 

“  Mr.  Brooke  wondered,  .ind  felt  that  women 
were  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  study,  since  even 
he  at  his  age  was  not  in  a  perfect  state  of  scien¬ 
tific  prediction  about  them.” 

Poor  Sir  James  Chettam  has  been  an 
unacknowledged  suitor  of  Dorothea’s  some 
time  before  the  story  opens.  He  has  nev¬ 
er  as  yet  made  0|)en  profession ;  and  Do¬ 
rothea  has  steadily  in  her  own  mind, 
though  latterly  with  some  degree  of  wil¬ 
ful  blindness,  referred  all  his  visits  to  the 
Grange  to  the  account  of  her  younger  sis¬ 
ter,  and  treated  him  with  a  frank  kindness 
as  a  possible  brother-in-law.  For  Celia 
such  a  destiny,  with  its  commonplace  hap¬ 
piness,  might  be  possible ;  but  for  herself 
— the  idea,  when  it  flashed  upon  her  con¬ 
sciousness  at  last  by  Celia’s  plain-speak¬ 
ing,  is,  as  she  says,  “  horrible.” 

“  Dorothea,  with  all  her  eagerness  to  know 
the  ti'uths  of  life,  retained  very  childlike  ideas 
about  marriage.  She  felt  sure  she  would  have 
accepted  the  judicious  Hooker,  if  she  had  been 
born  in  time  to  save  him  from  that  wretched  mis¬ 
take  he  made  in  matrimony;  or  John  Milton 
when  his  blindness  had  come  on ;  or  any  of  the 
other  great  men  whose  odd  habits  it  would  have 
l)een  ^orious  piety  to  endure.  But  an  amiable, 
handsome  baronet,  who  said  *  Exactly  *  even 
when  she  expressed  uncertainty — how  could  he 
affect  her  as  a  lover  ?  The  really  delightful  mar¬ 
riage  must  l)e  that  where  your  huslwnd  was  a 
sort  of  father,  and  could  teach  you  even  Hebrew, 
if  you  wished  it.” 

In  fact.  Miss  Brooke  has  just  at  this 
time  found — or  thinks  she  has  found — the 
ideal  hero  to  whom  she  feels  she  can  de¬ 
vote  herself,  who  (to  use  the  expression 
of  her  own  thoughts)  “  could  understand 
the  higher  inward  life,  and  with  whom 
there  could  be  some  spiritual  commu¬ 
nion.”  To  her  enthusiastic  fancy,  which 
has  been  dreaming  of  this  nobler  destiny 
of  women,  the  coming  cavalier  wears  up¬ 
on  his  head  (we  are  borrowing  the  illustra¬ 
tion  from  the  motto  to  the  chapter)  the  re¬ 
splendent  helmet  of  Mambrino.  Certain¬ 
ly,  to  the  reader’s  eyes,  he  appears  clad  in 
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much  more  ordinary  fashion.  He  is  the 
Rev.  Edward  Casaubon,  rector  and  squire 
(for  he  lives  in  the  manor-house)  of  the 
neighboring  parish  of  Lowick,  a  learned 
and  retired  scholar,  who  has  for  years 
been  making  voluminous  collections  for 
an  important  projected  work — a  ‘  Key  to 
all  Mythologies intended  to  show  “  that 
all  the  mythical  systems  or  enatic  mythi¬ 
cal  fragments  in  the  world  were  corrup¬ 
tions  of  a  tradition  originally  revealed 
to  supersede,  we  suppose,  that  remarkable 
but  almost  forgotten  book,  Gale’s  *  Court 
of  the  Gentiles.’  Mr.  Casaubon  dines  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Grange,  and  there 
makes  complete  conquest  of  poor  Doro¬ 
thea.  Her  admiration  is  not  shared  by 
Celia,  who  can  see  no  Mambrino’s  hel¬ 
met — only  a  very  plain  man  of  from  for¬ 
ty-five  to  fifty,  with  blinking  eyes,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  continual  study,  and  other  disa¬ 
greeable  peculiarities.  Here  is  the  conver¬ 
sation  which  takes  place  between  the 
sisters  after  this  first  dinner : — 

“  VNTien  the  two  girls  were  in  the  drawing-room 
alone,  Celia  said — 

“  ‘  How  very  ugly  Mr.  Casaubon  is  !’ 

“  ‘  Celia !  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  men  I  ever  saw.  He  is  remarkably  like  the 
portrait  of  Locke.  He  has  the  same  deep  eye- 
sockets.’ 

*’ '  Had  Ixicke  those  two  white  moles  with 
hairs  on  them  ?’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  I  daresay  1  when  people  of  a  certain 
sort  looked  at  him,’  said  Dorothea,  walking  away 
a  little. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Casaubon  is  so  sallow.’ 

‘  All  the  better.  I  supi>ose  you  admire  a 
man  with  the  complexion  of  a  tockon  de  tail.' 
[This  is  a  spiteful  hit  at  poor  Sir  James — for  Ce¬ 
lia’s  benefit.] 

*"Dodo!’  exclaimed  Celia,  looking  after  her 
in  surprise.  ‘  I  never  heard  you  m«dce  such  a 
comparison  before.’ 

“  ‘  Why  should  I  make  it  before  the  occasion 
came  ?  It  is  a  good  comparison :  the  match  is 
perfect.’ 

“Miss  Brooke  was  clearly  forgetting  herself, 
and  Celia  thought  so. 

“  ‘  I  wonder  yon  show  temper,  Dorothea.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  so  {Munful  in  you,  Celia,  thst  you  will 
look  at  human  beings  as  if  they  we.c  iiici  c  ani¬ 
mals  with  a  toilette,  and  never  see  the  great  soul 
in  a  man’s  face.’ 

“  *  Has  Mr.  Casaubon  a  great  soul  ?’  Celia 
was  not  without  a  touch  of  naive  malice. 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  believe  he  has,’  said  Dorothea,  with 
the  full  voice  of  decision.  ‘  Everything  I  see  in 
him  corresponds  to  his  pamphlet  on  Bibbcal  Cos¬ 
mology.’ 

“  ‘  He  talks  very  little,’  said  Celia. 

There  is  no  one  for  him  to  talk  to.’  ’’ 

But  Celia’s  opinion  of  this  hero  of  her 
sister’s  imagination  is  more  plainly  express¬ 


ed  during  a  subsequent  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  Rector  is  coming  to 
the  Grange  again  to  dinner ;  this  time  as 
the  accepted  lover  of  Dorothea,  though 
the  younger  sister  has  not  yet  been  made 
acquainted  with  that  fact. 

“  ‘  Is  any  one  else  coming  to  dinner  besides 
Mr.  Casauixm  ?’ 

“  ‘  Not  that  I  know  of.’ 

“*I  hope  there  is  some  one  else.  Then  I 
shall  not  hear  him  eat  his  soup  so.’ 

“  *  What  b  there  remarkable  about  his  soup- 
eating?’ 

“  ‘Really,  Dodo,  can’t  you  hear  how  he 
scrapes  his  spoon  ?  And  he  always  blinks  before 
he  speaks.  1  don’t  know  whether  Locke  blink¬ 
ed,  but  I’m  sure  I’m  sorry  for  those  who  sat  op¬ 
posite  to  him  if  he  did.’  , 

“  ‘  Celia,’  said  Dorothea,  with  emphatic  gravi¬ 
ty,  *  pray  don’t  make  any  more  observations  of 
that  kind.’ 

“  ‘  Why  not  ?  They  are  quite  true,’  returned 
Celia,  who  had  her  reasons  for  persevering, 
though  she  was  lieginning  to  be  a  little  afraid. 

“  *  Many  things  are  true  which  only  the  com¬ 
monest  minds  observe.’ 

“  ‘  Then  I  think  the  commonest  minds  must 
be  rather  useful.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Casan- 
bon’s  mother  had  not  a  commoner  mind :  she 
might  have  taught  him  better.’  ’’ 

It  is  the  modern  version,  often  repeated 
in  the  prosaic  chronicles  of  life,  of  Titania 
and  her  love ;  only  that  in  this  case  the 
hero  of  feminine  admiration,  whatever  his 
social  deficiencies,  has  not  exactly  an  ass’s 
head  on  his  shoulders.  He  is  only  too 
learned,  and  too  devoted  to  his  literary  in¬ 
vestigations.  But  the  die  is  cast  The 
beauty  and  brightness  of  Dorothea,  her  in¬ 
telligence  and  enthusiasm, — and  even  still 
more,  we  must  suppose,  the  marked  inter¬ 
est  with  which  she  listens  to  his  pedantic 
sententiousness, — have  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  middle-aged  student,  and  awoke  in 
him  a  sensation  which  he  supposes  to,  be 
love.  It  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  that  he 
has  been  “  using  up  his  eyesight  too  much 
of  late  upon  old  manuscripts,  and  wants  a 
reader  for  his  evenings,”  and  is,  in  this 
matter,  “  fastidious  in  voices,”  as  he  has 
told  Mr.  Brooke ;  though  this  considera¬ 
tion  has  clearly  had  a  large  share  in  direct¬ 
ing  his  thoughts  towards  the  acquisition 
of  a  wife.  Still,  his  feelings  are  genuine,  so 
far  as  they  go.  The  long  letter  in  which 
he  conveys  his  proposal  is  redeemed  from 
much  of  Its  egotism  and  assumption  of  su¬ 
periority  by  one  or  two  touches  which 
show  that  such  heart  as  he  has  is  really 
concerned  in  the  matter,  and  by  the  con¬ 
fession  that  **  in  this  order  of  experience 
he  is  still  young.” 
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Dorothea  accepts  him, — thankfully,  al¬ 
most  rapturously ;  with  an  amount  of 
tearful  gratitude  which,  if  young  ladies  in 
her  position  often  feel,  they  at  least  do  not 
let  either  their  lovers  or  their  biographers 
into  the  secret.  “  She  fell  on  her  knees, 
buried  her  face,  and  sobbed.”  Here  was 
her  ideal  destiny  realised. 

“  How  could  it  occur  to  her  to  examine  the 
letter,  to  look  at  it  critically  as  a  profession  of 
love  ?  Her  whole  soul  was  possessra  by  the  fact 
that  a  fuller  life  was  opening  before  her ;  she  was 
a  neophyte  about  to  enter  on  a  higher  grade  of  ini¬ 
tiation.  She  was  going  to  have  room  for  the  en¬ 
ergies  which  stirr^  uneasily  under  the  dimness 
and  pressure  of  her  own  ignorance  and  the  petty 
peremptoriness  of  the  world’s  habits.” 

If  Miss  Brooke’s  feelings  are  very  un¬ 
like  those  which  ordinary  young  women 
would  be  conscious  of  on  the  eve  of  ma¬ 
trimony,  so  is  the  Rev.  Edward  Casaubon, 
in  his  views  on  that  important  step,  very 
unlike  a  regulation  lover.  He  does  not 
hesitate,  in  his  very  original  love-letter,  to 
explain  that  he  looks  upon  Dorothea  as  a 
companion  who  is  “  to  supply  aid  in  graver 
labors,  and  to  cast  a  charm  over  vacant 
hours.”  So,  again,  in  one  of  their  first 
conversations  after  their  engagement,  he 
says  to  her :  “  The  great  charm  of  your 
sex  is  its  capability  of  an  ardent  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  affection ;  and  herein  we  see  its  fit¬ 
ness  to  round  and  complete  the  existence 
of  our  own.”  It  is  not  improbable  that 
middle-aged  gentlemen,  when  they  choose 
a  wife  of  deliberate  purpose  rather  than 
from  what  is  called  falling  in  love,  are  of¬ 
ten  very  consciously  and  principally  in¬ 
fluenced  by  such  considerations,  and  that 
they  are  frequently  much  more  truly  “  in 
love”  with  themselves  than  with  the  lady. 
But  they  must  feel  that  it  would  scarcely 
help  their  suit,  and  might  rather  startle  her 
self-appreciation,  to  be  told  that  instead  of 
a  necessity  to  the  suitor’s  happiness,  she 
is  only  to  be  taken  up  as  the  amusement 
of  a  “  vacant  hour.” 

No  wonder  that  such  a  lover  looks  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  “the  happy  termination 
of  his  courtship,”  because,  among  other 
reasons,  it  is  “  a  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  his  great  work.” 

“But  he  had  deliberately  incurred  the  hin¬ 
drance,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  now 
time  for  him  to  adorn  his  life  with  the  graces  of 
female  companionship,  to  irradiate  the  gloom 
which  fatigue  was  apt  to  hang  over  the  intervals 
of  studious  labor  with  the  play  of  female  fancy, 
and  to  secure  in  this,  his  culminating  a^,  the  so¬ 
lace  of  female  tendance  for  his  dedimng  years. 


Hence  he  determined  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
stream  of  feeling,  and  perhaps  was  surprised  to 
find  what  an  exceerlingl^  shallow  rill  it  was.  As 
in  droughty  regions  baptism  by  immersion  could 
only  be  performed  symbolically,  so  Mr.  Casaubon 
found  that  sprinkling  was  the  utmost  approach  to 
a  plunge  which  his  stream  would  afford  him  ;  and 
he  concluded  that  the  poets  had  much  exagge¬ 
rated  the  force  of  masculine  passion.” 

But  Dorothea  sees  no  shortcomings. 
She  supplies  all  that  is  wanting  out  of  the 
wealth  of  her  own  imagination. 

“  She  filled  up  all  blanks  with  unmanifested 
perfections,  interpreting  him  as  she  interpreted 
the  works  of  Providence,  and  accounting  for 
seeming  discords  by  her  own  deafness  to  the 
higher  harmonies.  And  there  are  many  blanks 
left  in  the  weeks  of  courtship  which  a  loving  faith 
fills  with  happy  assurance.” 

She  is  content,  therefore,  with  the  most 
imperfect  utterances  of  the  idol  which  she 
has  set  up.  She  even  smothers  her  natu¬ 
ral  disappointment  when,  in  response  to 
her  enthusiasm  about  model  cottages,  he 
“  diverts  the  talk  to  the  extremely  narrow 
accommodation  which  was  to  be  had  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.” 
The  author  sums  up  this  form  of  hero-wor¬ 
ship,  which  meets  us  in  so  many  shapes,  in 
one  of  those  terse  and  frequent  sentences 
with  which  these  volumes,  like  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  abound. 

“  What  believer  sees  a  disturbing  oniisston  or 
infelicity  ?  The  text,  whether  of  prophet  or  poet, 
expands  for  whatever  we  can  put  into  it,  and  even 
his  bad  grammar  is  sublime.’’ 

Once,  indeed,  the  veil  is  half-lifted  from 
her  eyes,  and  a  casual  remark  from  her 
future  husband,  which  he  lets  fall  in  the 
most  complete  unconsciousness  of  all  that 
it  reveals,  jars  painfully  upon  her  woman’s 
feeling.  It  has  been  settled  that  they  are 
to  go  as  far  as  Rome  on  their  wedding  jour¬ 
ney.  Mr.  Casaubon  has  some  literary  re¬ 
searches  to  make  in  the  Vatican.  Celia 
has  declined  to  accompany  them,  nor  does 
Dorothea  herself  desire  it ;  her  visions  of 
future  happiness  and  usefulness  are  fully 
self-sufficient  for  her.  But  Mr.  Casaubon 
is  disappointed  — on  her  account,  of  course. 

“  *  You  will  have  many  lonely  hours,  Doro¬ 
thea,  for  I  shall  be  constrained  to  make  the  ut¬ 
most  use  of  my  time  during  our  stay  in  Rome, 
and  I  shall  feel  more  at  liberty  if  you  had.  a  com¬ 
panion.’ 

“  The  words  *  I  should  feel  more  at  liberty  ’ 
grated  on  Dorothea.  For  the  first  time  in  spew¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Casaubon  she  colored  from  annoyance. 

“  ‘  You  must  have  misunderstood  me  very 
much,’  she  said,  *  if  ]rou  think  I  should  not  enter 
into  the  value  of  your  time ;  if  you  think  that  I 
should  not  willingly  give  up  whatever  interfered 
with  your  using  it  to  the  best  purpose.’  ” 
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But  when  she  goes  up  to  dress  for  din¬ 
ner,  she  reproaches  herself  for  the  irrita¬ 
tion  she  has  felt,  and  for  the  tone  in  which 
she  had  answered  him. 

“  *  Surely  I  am  in  a  strangely  selfish  weak  state 
of  mind,’  she  said  to  herself.  ‘How  can  I  have 
a  husband  who  is  so  much  above  me,  without 
knowing  that  he  needs  me  much  less  than  I  need 
him  ?’  ” 

So  they  are  married ;  to  the  discomfit¬ 
ure  of  poor  Sir  James  Chettam,  who  bears 
his  defeat,  however,  with  very  sensible 
philosophy;  to  the  dismay  of  good  Mr. 
Brooke,  who  has  to  fall  back  for  support 
upon  his  convictions  of  the  general  incom¬ 
prehensibility  of  woman ;  to  the  great  dis¬ 
gust  of  Celia,  who  is  more  than  ever  con¬ 
firmed  in  her  antipathy  to  “  notions,”  and 
is  likely  to  have  an  uncomfortable  recol¬ 
lection,  for  some  time  after  the  wedding, 
of  the  very  free  strictures  which  she  has 
passed  upon  the  bridegroom ;  and  to  the 
entire  disapproval  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Cad- 
wallader,  wife  of  another  rector  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  has  great  confidence 
in  her  capacity  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
her  neighbors  generally,  and  especially  in 
the  matter  of  match-making. 

The  marriage  turns  out  not  more  hap¬ 
pily  than  might  be  expected.  Not  that  it 
leads  to  any  domestic  catastrophe;  the 
hand  from  which  ‘  Middlemarch  ’  comes 
does  not  require  to  work  that  kind  of 
popular  material  up  into  the  story.  But 
Casaubon  is  unlovable ;  unlovable  by  any 
possibility  of  woman’s  manifold  nature, 
as  poor  Dorothea  presently  discovers. 
Unlovable,  because  he  has  no  capacity  in 
himself  for  loving  anything  except  his  pro¬ 
jected  book,  and  finds  his  young  wife,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  reader  and  amanuensis,  a  posi¬ 
tive  embarrassment.  Yet  none  the  less 
will  the  thoughtful  reader  regard  him,  in 
spite  of  his  narrow  selfishness  and  hard¬ 
ness,  with  great  pity.  For  upon  him,  no 
less  than  upon  Dorothea,  the  truth  is 
breaking  by  slow  degrees,  that  the  great 
idea  of  his  life  is  a  hopeless  failure.  The 
secret  gnawing  mistrust  of  his  own  powers, 
which  creeps  over  him  like  a  slow  paraly¬ 
sis;  the  suspicion  that  the  row  of  close- 
filled  note-lxwks,  the  darling  interest  and 
occupation  of  a  life,  will  never  in  his 
hands  take  connected  shape,  that  he  has 
mistaken  the  diligence  of  a  collector  for 
the  genius  of  an  author,  and  that  even  if 
his  ability  were  equal  to  the  task,  still  the 
literary  world  has  been  going  on  while  he 


has  been  lingering — that  his  researches 
have  been  anticipated  by  more  modem 
scholars,  and  that  m  all  his  elaborate  disqui¬ 
sitions  he  is  but  fighting  in  argument 
against  the  ghosts  of  long*  exploded  errors— 
all  this  is  as  bitter  a  mortification  to  the 
student  as  the  disenchantment  of  her  il¬ 
lusions  is  to  the  young  wife.  Selfish  pe¬ 
dant  though  he  be,  we  cannot  help  but 
pity  him ;  especially  ^hen  he  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  that  this  keen-eyed  young  enthu¬ 
siast,  whom  he  has  married  to  be  a  help¬ 
meet  in  a  very  unusual  sense,  is  becoming  a 
silent  critic  of  his  incapacity.  He  suddenly 
begins  to  look  upon  her  as  “  a  personifica¬ 
tion  of  that  shallow  world  which  surrounds 
the  ill-appreciated  and  desponding  author.” 
There  has  come  upon  the  scene  too,  in 
order  further  to  trouble  his  literary  peace, 
a  young  cousin  whom  he  has  half-adopted, 
and  to  whom  he  has  offered  to  give  a  start 
in  life  in  any  career  to  which  his  choice 
may  lead  him.  But  to  Will  Ladislaw, 
mercurial  in  temperament  and  indolent  in 
practice,  choice  of  a  career  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world.  An  amateur 
painter,  he  has  been  hanging  about  the 
studios  in  Rome  during  the  Casaubons’ 
visit  there,  and,,  by  virtue  of  his  relation¬ 
ship,  has  established  an  intimacy  with  Do¬ 
rothea  of  quite  an  innocent  kind,  but  of 
which  Mr.  Casaubon  is  in  a  certain  sense 
and  half-unconsciously  jealous.  The 
young  man  is  not  fond  of  his  elderly 
cousin  in  spite — or  possibly  because — of 
his  pecuniary  obligations  to  him,  and  to 
him  it  seems  “  too  intolerable  that  Doro¬ 
thea  should  be  w’orshipping  this  husband,” 
who  is  far  from  a  divinity  in  his  eyes.  He 
lets  fall  some  words  about  English  scholar¬ 
ship  being  behind  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  Mr.  Casaubon’s  misfortune  in  not 
reading  German. 

“Yount'  Mr.  Ladislaw  was  not  at  all  deep  him¬ 
self  in  German  writers;  but  very  little  achieve¬ 
ment  is  required  in  order  to  pity  another  roan’s 
shortcomings.’’ 

Dorothea  loyally  defends  her  husband, 
and  Ladislaw  is  piqued  into  still  more  dis¬ 
respectful  utterances.  He  talks  about 
students  who  only  “  crawl  a  little  way  af¬ 
ter  men  of  the  last  century,  and  correct 
their  mistakes — living  in  a  lumber-room, 
and  furbishing  up  broken-legged  theories 
about  Chus  and  Misraim.” 

“  ‘  How  can  you  speak  so  lightly  ?’  said  Doro¬ 
thea,  with  a  look  between  sorrow  and  anger,  ‘  If 
it  were  as  you  say,  what  could  be  sadder  than  so 
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much  ardent  labor  all  in  vain  ?  .  .  .  Indeed, 

1  am  wrong  altogether.  Failure  after  long  per* 
severance  is  much  grander  than  never  to  have  a 
striving  good  enough  to  be  called  a  failure.’  ” 

But  the  arrow  thus  launched  remains 
fixed  in  the  wound.  Still,  Dorothea’s  na¬ 
ture  is  too  noble  for  it  to  have  any  effect 
upon  her  loyalty  to  her  husband.  Her 
eyes  become  opened  painfully,  not  only  to 
her  own  illusion,  but  to  her  husband’s 
also.  “  She  felt  the  waking  of  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  there  might  be  a  sad  conscious¬ 
ness  in  his  life  which  made  as  great  a  need 
on  his  side  as  on  her  own.” 

The  closing  scenes  of  Casaubon’s  life, 
made  more  anxious  and  hop>eless  by  the 
presence  of  the  fatal  disease  which,  as 
both  he  and  his  young  wife  know  each  in 
their  secret  hearts,  may  cut  it  short  at  any 
moment,  are  described  in  masterly  fashion. 
Few  authors  could  have  succeeded  in 
making  us  understand  the  selfish  egoism 
of  the  antiquated  scholar,  and  the  high- 
souled  sacrifice  which  the  wife  still  makes 
to  duty  after  her  brighter  dream  has  for 
ever  disappeared,  without  rousing  our  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  cold  and  unsympa¬ 
thising  husband.  But  it  is  done ;  and  the 
hardness  in  which  he  locks  himself  up 
against  all  attempts  at  sympathy  on  Doro¬ 
thea’s  part  only  increases  the  pathos  of  his 
lonely  despondency.  The  barrier  which 
disparity  of  every  kind  has  thrown  up  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  is  described  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  thoughtful  analysis,  and  in 
language  which  demands  in  return  no  lit¬ 
tle  thought  from  the  reader,  so  pregnant 
with  meaning  is  every  phrase. 

“  She  nursed  Jiim,  she  read  to  him,  she  antici¬ 
pated  his  wants,  and  was  solicitous  about  his  feel- 
in|^ ;  but  there  had  entered  into  the  husband’s 
mind  the  certainty  that  she  judged  him,  and  that 
her  wifely  devotedness  was  like  a  penitential  ex¬ 
piation  of  unbelieving  thoughts — was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  power  of  comparison  by  which 
nimself  and  his  doings  were  seen  too  luminously 
as  a  part  of  things  in  general.  His  discontent 
passM  vapor-like  through  all  her  gentle  loving 
manifestations,  and  clung  to  that  inappreciative 
world  which  she  had  only  brought  nearer  to  him. 

“  Poor  Mr.  Casaubon  !  This  suffering  was  the 
harder  to  bear  because  it  seemed  like  a  Mtrayal : 
the  young  creature  who  had  worshipped  him  with 
perfect  trust  had  quickly  turned  into  the  critical 
wife  ;  and  early  instances  of  criticism  and  resent¬ 
ment  had  made  tm  impression  which  no  tender¬ 
ness  and  submission  afterwards  could  remove. 
To  his  suspicious  interpreiatio.i  Dorothea’s  si¬ 
lence  now  was  a  suppressed  rebellion ;  a  remark 
from  her  which  he  had  not  in  any  way  anticipated 
was  an  assertion  of  conscious  superiority ;  her 
gentle  answers  had  an  irritating  cautiousness  in 


them  :  and  when  she  acquiesced  it  was  a  self-ap¬ 
proved  effort  of  forbearance.  The  tenacity  with 
which  he  strove  to  hide  this  inward  drama  made 
it  the  more  vivid  for  him  ;  as  we  hear  with  the 
more  keenness  what  we  wish  others  not  to  hear.” 

We  learn  to  see  with  Dorothea’s  eyes 
“  the  lonely  labor,  the  ambition  breathing 
hardly  under  the  pressure  of  self-distrust ; 
the  goal  receding  and  the  heavier  limbs ; 
and  now  at  last  the  sword  trembling  visi¬ 
bly  above  him.”  / 

We  have  lingered  over  a  portion  of  the 
book  which  develops  most  remarkably 
the  writer’s  powers,  and  we  prefer  to  leave 
the  future  of  Dorothea  Casaubon  to  be 
sought  out  by  our  readers  in  the  volumes 
themselves.  Her  discarded  suitor.  Sir 
James  Chettam,  who  is  by  no  means  the 
kind  of  person  to  break  his  heart  for  any 
woman,  consoles  himself  in  very  brief 
space  by  transferring  his  affections  to  the 
younger  sister,  Celia.  And  that  placid  and 
prosaic  young  lady  is  much  too  rational  to 
allow  his  passing  preference  for  Dorothea 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement 
which  she  feels  will  be  more  suitable  for 
all  parties.  The  baronet,  indeed,  like  a 
true  gentleman,  maintains  a  chivalric  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  lady  who  was  none  the  less 
worthy  of  his  love  because  she  could  not 
accept  it.  He  always  continues  to  think 
Dorothea  “  a  noble  woman,”  who  “  ought 
to  have  been  a  queen  an  opinion  which 
Celia  receives  with  much  complacency. 
“  It  was  very  well,”  she  thought,  “  for  Sir 
James  to  say  so,  bat  he  would  not  have 
been  comfortable  with  Dodo,” — in  which 
belief  she  was  undoubtedly  right. 

The  course  of  the  story  takes  us  very 
much  into  the  borough  town  of  Middle- 
march,  and  the  provincial  magnates  who 
make  up  society  there.  And  here,  we 
need  hardly  say,  the  peculiar  and  inimi¬ 
table  force  with  which,  avoiding  anything 
like  caricature,  “  George  Eliot  ”  brings  be¬ 
fore  us  the  characteristics  of  English  mid¬ 
dle-class  life  is  fujly  exemplified.  It  may 
be  that  those  sirioother  and  more  refined 
circles  in  which  everything  is  cut,  more  or 
less,  to  an  artificial  and  uniform  pattern, 
and  where  few  things  are  more  dreaded 
than  the  imputation  of  oddity,  present  less 
attractive  matter  to  an  original  artist; 
since  one  modem  drawing-room  scene  and 
conversation  may  be  and  is  multiplied  by 
fifty  in  our  popular  novels  with  but  very 
slight  modifications.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  this  writer  has  a  special  faculty  of  ob- 
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scrvation,  and  a  special  taste  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  salient  features  of  country 
town  and  village  life,  with  a  quick  percep¬ 
tion  both  of  the  humor  and  the  pathos 
with  which  it  abounds.  And  when  we 
get  fairly  into  the  town,  and  are  admitted  to 
the  hospitable  board  of  Mrs.  Vincy,  the 
mayor’s  wife  (herself  an  inn-keeper’s 
daughter,  though  she  has  a  son  at  Oxford 
affecting  expensive  society  and  spending 
his  money  therein,  as  innkeepers’  grand¬ 
sons  are  rather  apt  to  do),  or  when  we  are 
set  down  at  old  invalid  Mr.  Featherstone’s 
churlish  fireside,  we  feel  that  we  have  got 
into  a  fresher  atmosphere  and  more  amus¬ 
ing  company,  even  if  not  quite  so  select  as 
Mr.  Fred  Vincy  the  Oxonian  might  desire. 
There  are  a  dozen  rapid  dashes  of  charac¬ 
ter  among  these  Middlemarch  notabilities, 
whose  sayings  and  doings  occupy  but  a 
very  few  pages  here  and  there  in  the  vol¬ 
umes,  but  each  with  individuality  enough 
thrown  into  them  to  set  up  an  industrious 
writer  with  characters  for  three  or  four 
separate  novels,  if  he  carefully  worked 
them  out.  Not  that  these  p)eople  are 
what  are  sometimes  called  “  characters  ” 
or  “  originals  ”  at  all ;  they  have  no  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  behavior,  and  no  recurrent 
phrases  or  turns  of  sp)eech  at  which  we 
are  exp)ected  to  laugh  every  time  they  ap>- 
pear  on  the  scene. 

Take,  for  instance,  those  brief  sketches 
of  Dr.  Sprague  and  Dr.  Minchin,  the  ri¬ 
val  practitioners,  who  “concealed  with 
much  etiquette  their  contempt  for  each 
other’s  skill.”  lliere  is  nothing  out  of  the 
way  about  these  men — a  dozen  country 
towns  might  furnish  the  originals;  the 
value  of  the  drawing  lies  simply  in  the 
touch  of  the  artist’s  hand. 

“  Dr.  Sprague  was  more  than  suspected  of 
having  no  reli^on ;  but  somehow  Miudlemarch 
tolerated  this  deficiency  in  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Lord  Chatteellor  ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  his 
professional  weight  was  the  more  believed  in,  the 
old-world  association  of  cleverness  with  the  evil 
principle  being  still  potent  in  the  minds  of  even 
lady-patients  who  had  the  strictest  ideas  of  frill¬ 
ing  and  sentiment.  .  .  On  this  ground  it,was  (pro¬ 
fessionally  speaking)  fortunate  for  Dr.  Minchin 
that  his  religious  sympathies  were  of  a  general 
kind,  and  such  as  gave  a  distant  medical  sanction 
to  all  serious  sentiment,  whether  of  Church  or  Dis¬ 
sent,  rather  than  any  adhesion  to  particular 
tenets.  .  .  .  Dr.  Minchin  was  soft-handed, 
e-complexioned,  and  of  rounded  outline,  not  to 
distinguished  from  a  mild  clergyman  in  appear¬ 
ance:  whereas  Dr.  Sprague  was  superfluously 
tall ;  his  trousers  got  creased  at  the  knees,  and 
showed  an  excess  of  boot  at  a  time  when  straps 


seemed  necessary  to  any  dignity  of  bearing; 
you  heard  him  go  in  and  out,  anci  up  and  down, 
as  if  he  had  come  to  see  after  the  roofing.  In  short, 
he  had  weight,  and  might  be  expected  to  grapple 
with  a  disease  and  throw  it ;  while  Dr.  Minchin 
might  be  better  able  to  detect  it  lurking  and  to 
circumvent  it.” 

The  curious  thing  about  all  these  sketch¬ 
es  is  that  that  they  are  people  whom  most 
of  us  have  known  under  some  other  name, 
only  we  failed  to  catch  the  humorous  as¬ 
pect  of  their  being.  We  thought  them 
prosaic,  not  to  say  vulgar;  when,  lol 
they  were  full  of  poetry, — to  the  poet 
Mr.  Standish,  the  old  lawyer,  “  who  had 
been  so  long  concerned  with  the  landed 
gentry  that  he  had  become  landed  him¬ 
self,”  and  brought  out  his  “  by  G — ”  “  in  a 
deep-mouthed  manner,  as  a  sort  of  ar¬ 
morial  bearings,  stamping  the  speech  of  a 
man  who  held  a  good  position ;”  Mr. 
Chichely,  the  middle-aged  bachelor,  “  who 
had  a  complexion  somewhat  like  an  Easter 
egg,  a  few  hairs  carefully  arranged,  and  a 
carriage  implying  the  consciousness  of  a 
distinguished  appearance;”  who  thinks 
there  should  always  be  “  a  little  devil  in  a 
woman” — “  his  study  of  the  fair  sex  seem¬ 
ing  to  have  been  detrimental  to  his  theo¬ 
logy  ;”  who  shakes  his  head  meaningly 
when  it  is  suggested  to  him  to  “  make  up” 
to  Miss  Vincy — implying  that  “he  was 
not  going  to  mcur  the  certainty  of  being 
accepted  by  the  woman  he  should  choose  ’,’ 
Mr.  Bambridge,  the  horse-dealer,  “  loud, 
robust,  and  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being 
‘  given  to  indulgence’— -chiefly  in  swearing, 
drinking,  and  beating  his  wife,” — “  the 
minute  retentiveness  of  whose  memory 
was  chiefly  shown  about  the  horses  he  had 
himself  bought  and  sold,  the  number  of 
miles  they  would  trot  you  in  no  time  with¬ 
out  turning  a  hair,  being,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  still  a  subject  of  passionate  asseve¬ 
ration”  (if  Mr.  Bambridge’s  rich  fund  of 
anecdote  and  illustration  is  not  poetry,  we 
have  no  poetry  left) ;  Mr.  Horrock,  the 
“  vet,”  cynical  and  silent,  whose  critical 
judgment,  “  if  you  could  be  ever  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  know  it,  would  be  the 
thing  and  no  other;”  Mr.  Trumbull,  the 
auctioneer,  with  whom  “  things  never  be¬ 
gan,  but  always  commenced,  both  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  and  on  his  hand-bills,”  and  who 
“  would  have  liked  to  have  had  the  uni¬ 
verse  under  his  hammer,  feeling  sure  it 
would  go  at  a  higher  figure  for  his  recom¬ 
mendation  ;” — why,  we  have  all  met  the 
very  men  in  the  course  of  our  wanderings 
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up  and  down,  and  never  till  now  saw  any¬ 
thing  worth  special  remark  in  them.  They 
are  Tike  the  little  “  bits”  of  scenery  you 
jMiss  on  every  turnpike  road;  an  artist 
comes  that  way,  takes  out  his  palette, 
dashes  a  few  streaks  of  moist  color  on  his 
rough  paper,  and  you  have  a  result  which 
even  your  inartistic  eyes  can  appreciate, 
though  you  did  not  know  before  that  the 
picturesque  was  there. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  how  many  of  the 
best  novels  of  the  present  day  touch  with 
more  or  less  distinctiveness  upon  questiops 
of  religious  belief.  We  set  aside,  of  course, 
those  many  stories — some  excellent  of 
their  kind,  others  the  veriest  rubbish — 
which  are  confessedly  stories  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,  written  to  advocate  some  favorite 
view,  in  which  the  illustration  of  certain 
theological  tenets  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  book.  In  these,  if  we  only  know 
the  name  of  the  writer — sometimes  a 
fairly  accurate  guess  may  be  arrived  at  by 
merely  glancing  at  that  of  the  publisher — 
the  reader  is  enabled  at  once  to  forecast 
the  kind  of  fare  which  is  provided  for  him, 
and  will  proceed  to  read  or  not  to  read  ac¬ 
cording  as  his  bias  may  incline  him.  But 
even  in  those  which  assume  no  such  didac¬ 
tic  office,  and  whose  writers  would  fairly 
repudiate  any  such  design  as  proselytism, 
the  great  problems  of  religion,  instead  of 
being  tacitly  ignored  or  disguised  in  vague 
generalities,  are  assumed  as  having  a 
momentous  influence  upon  human  life. 
They  are  not  brought  prominently  into 
the  foreground,  perhaps,  but  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  as 
elements  of  great  importance.  If  our 
generation  be  indeed  so  irreverent  and 
irreligious  as  it  is  said  to  be,  the  traces  of 
this  character  are  not  to  be  found  in  our 
highest  works  of  fiction.  If  there  is 
scepticism  in  them,  it  is  scepticism  in  the 
better  sense  of  the  word.  The  doubts  are 
those  of  the  honest  doubter ;  the  question¬ 
ing  is  not  of  a  sneering  or  captious  kind, 
but  has  the  earnest  tone  of  the  inquirer 
who  seeks  an  answer.  Even  if  prevalent 
forms  of  belief  are  sometimes  held  up 
somewhat  rudely  to  the  light,  and  shown 
to  be  here  and  there  but  threadbare 
spiritual  raiment,  it  is  without  prejudice 
to  the  living  body  of  truth  which  they 
are  intended  to  clothe. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
works  qf  the  writer  whose  last  production 
lies  before  us.  Theological  color  these 


volumes  have  none.  Professions  of  a  creed 
may  seem  to  be  even  purposely  avoided. 
But  no  one  can  say-  that  their  tone  is 
other  than  reverent  on  religious  questions. 
The  unrealities  of  religion,  whether  they 
take  the  shape  of  formal  act  or  fluent  pro¬ 
fession,  are  touched  with  a  satire  whose 
lash  is  not  the  less  cutting  because  it  is 
laid  on  with  the  most  delicate  wrist-play. 
People  “whose  celestial  intimacies  seem 
not  to  improve  their  domestic  manners,” 
who  contrive  “  to  conciliate  piety  and 
worldliness,  the  nothingness  of  this  life 
and  the  desirability  of  cut  glass,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  at  once  of  filthy  rags  and  the 
best  damask,”  find  no  mercy  here.  And 
whether  the  old  miser  Peter  Featherstone 
seeks,  as  he  declares  in  his  will,  “  to  please 
God  Almighty”  by  building  almshouses, 
or  Mr.  Bulstr^e  attempts  “  an  act  of  res¬ 
titution  which  may  move  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  to  avert  painful  consequences,”  the 
touch  of  honest  scorn  in  the  brief  phrases 
is  more  effective  than  a  homily.  And  no¬ 
where,  read  where  we  will,  shall  we  find 
less  religious  narrowness,  or  a  fuller  con- , 
fession  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Indeed,  the  cry  of  the  soul  after 
something  more  satisfying  than  the  mere 
husks  of  worldly  well-doing  and  success 
seems  uttered  in  these  volumes  with  an 
intensity  which  is  almost  painful.  True, 
we  have  no  distinct  ideal  set  up  and  re¬ 
commended  as  really  attainable ;  rather — 
and  this  gives  to  the  work  that  remarkable 
tinge  of  melancholy  which  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  in  spite  of  all  their  grace  and  hu¬ 
mor,  in  most  of  its  predecessors  from  the 
same  hand — we  are  allowed  to  gather  that 
for  the  most  part  ideals  are  unattainable, 
and  that  the  highest  aspirations  only  serve 
to  give  a  grandeur  to  the  failure  in  which 
they  inevitably  end.  We  have  been  forci¬ 
bly  reminded,  as  we  read,  of  the  tone  of 
thought  which  runs  through  several  of 
those  most  remarkable  sermons  of  Frede¬ 
rick  Robertson — that  all  life  is  in  one 
sense  an  illusion  and  a  failure :  and  that 
the  Highest  Life  on  earth  was,  to  outward 
seeming,  a  notorious  failure.  Take  the 
characters  in  these  volumes :  all  who  set 
before  them  an  object  in  life  higher  than 
their  fellows,  fail  in  its  attainment.  Casau- 
b  on  is  a  failure,  Dorothea  is  a  failure,  Lyd¬ 
gate  is  a  failure  more  than  all.  It  might 
seem,  at  first  thought,  as  though  the  moral 
were  as  cynical  as  this — if  you  would  escape 
disappointment,  you  fnust  not  seek  to  rise 
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above  the  level  of  your  fellow-creatures.  It 
is  Celia,  with  her  kitten-like  content  and 
hatred  of  “notions,” — Sir  James  Chettam, 
who  “  doesn’t  go  much  into  ideas,” — Will 
Ladislaw,  with  his  amiable  vagabond  di¬ 
lettantism,  who  looks  upon  all  forms  of 
prescribed  work  as  ‘  harness,’  and  holds 
genius  to  be  “  necessarily  intolerant  of  fet¬ 
ters,” — Fred  Vincy,  with  his  goodhumored 
gentlemanlike  selfishness, — who  come  out, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  largest  share  of 
commonplace  happiness.  But  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  such  be  the  moral  which 
the  author — if  any  moral  be  intended  or 
pemiissible — would  have  us  draw.  The 
Imes  may  be  read  another  way.  To  have 
an  ideal  at  which  we  aim,  and  that  ideal 
of  the  highest  kind,  is  the  worthy  life  and 
the  true  life,  though  not  of  necessity  that 
which  attains  its  object  or  wins  content. 
It  is  better  to  fail  than  to  succeed,  if  the 
aim  has  been  noble  in  the  one  case,  and 
mean  in  the  other.  Our  full  sympathies 
remain  with  the  aspirants  in  their  failures 
—even  because  of  their  failures — not  with 
the  lower  natures  in  their  placid  ruminant 
life.  We  feel  no  shadow  of  regret  for 
Dorothea’s  loss  of  her  position  as  the  lady 
of  Lowick  Manor,  though  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  without  some  disappointment  her  de¬ 
scent  from  her  pedestal  to  the  level  of  or¬ 
dinary  humanity,  to  be  only  “  known  in  a 
certain  circle  as  a  wife  and  mother and 
we  agree  sadly  with  Lydgate  in  regarding 
himself  as  a  failure,  when  he  gets  into 
extensive  practice,  and  the  receipt  of  an 
excellent  income,  and  is  credited  by  all  his 
acquaintances  with  the  possession  of  a 
charming  wife. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  to  find  a  writer 
whose  line  of  thought  is  so  distinctly  mod¬ 
em,  leaning  with  so  much  evident  tole¬ 
rance,  if  not  with  favor,  towards  that  type 
of  old  English  churchmanship  which  has 
become  almost  a  byword  of  reproach 
among  the  more  active  and  critical  spirits 
of  our  own  day.  There  is  the  same  gen¬ 
tle  dealing  with  the  old-fashioned  church 
parson  which  we  found  in  ‘  Adam  Bede,’ 
and  in  ‘  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.’  Mr.  Fare- 
brother,  the  by  no  means  pattern  Vicar 
of  St.  Botolph’s,  but  for  whom  neverthe¬ 
less  our  sympathies  are  strongly  enlisted, 
is  cast  in  very  much  the  same  mould,  al¬ 
lowing  for  these  specific  differences  which 
an  artist  whose  figures  are  never  servilely 
repeated  knows  how  to  make,  as  the  Mr. 
Irwin  of  ‘  Adam  Bede.’  Farebrother  has 


more  weakness,  but  more  ability.  The 
author  of  this  remarkable  series  of  novels 
has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  denounce 
what  they  have  been  pleased  to  term  “  the 
gentleman  heresy meaning  thereby  that 
to  be  a  gentleman  is  no  part  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  a  clergyman’s  office,  and  may 
possibly  be  a  hindrance  to  his  work.  We 
believe  that,  so  far  as  English  feeling  is 
concerned,  whether  among  rich  or  poor, 
no  mistake  could  possibly  be  greater ;  and 
that,  next  to  those  more  solemn  essentials 
which  fit  a  man  for  such  a  vocation,  the 
delicate  tact  and  high-mindedness  in  little 
things,  which  mark  the  character  of  the 
true  gentleman,  are  qualities  especially 
needed  in  the  difficult  relations  into  which 
the  town  or  country  parson  is  being  con¬ 
tinually  brought  with  his  people.  For 
men  who  become  clergymen  merely  “  for 
gentility’s' sake,”  the  author  of  ‘Middle- 
march’  has  very  little  indulgence, — dismiss¬ 
ing  one  of  them  in  the  indignant  words  of 
honest  Mary  Garth,  “What  right  have 
such  men  to  represent  Christianity  ?  as  if  it 
were  an  institution  for  getting  up  idiots 
genteelly  1”  But  to  find  any  favor  in  these 
volumes  they  must  be  gentlemen  in  the 
best  sense,  whatever  else  they  may  be : — 

“  ‘  I  don’t  say  that  Farebrother  is  apostolic,’ 
said  Lydgate.  ‘  His  position  is  not  quite  like  that 
of  the  Apostles  ;  he  js  only  a  parson  among  pa¬ 
rishioners  whose  lives  he  has  to  try  and  make  Let¬ 
ter.  Practically,  I  find  that  what  is  called  being 
apostolic  now  is  an  impatience  of  everything  in 
which  the  parson  does  not  cut  the  principal  figure. 
I  see  something  of  that  in  Mr.  Tylce  at  the  hospi¬ 
tal  ;  a  good  dem  of  his  doctrine  is  a  sort  of  pinch¬ 
ing  hard  to  make  people  uncomfortably  aware  of 
him.’  ’’ 

The  appreciation  shown  by  this  writer 
for  all  that  was  good  —  and  there  was 
much — in  the  clergy  of  the  old  school,  in¬ 
cludes  also  a  kindly  though  critical  remi¬ 
niscence  of  the  external  asfiect  which  the 
Church  and  its  services  presented  in  their 
day.  Here,  as  before,  the  churches  into 
which  we  are  carried  are  not  the  “  restored” 
and  beautiful  buildings  with  which  we  are 
all  now  so  familiar  in  fiction  as  well  as  in 
fact,  but  the  “  white-washed  walls  and 
dark  old  pews,”  and  “  little  gallery  over 
the  vestry,”  in  which  the  parish  choir  sing 
the  good  old  tune  of  ‘  Hanover.’  The 
date  of  the  story — in  the  days  of  *  Mr. 
Peel’ — will  of  course  account  in  some  de¬ 
gree  for  the  style  of  the  picture ;  but  the 
touches  are  evidently  all  put  in  with  a 
loving  hand.  If  we  are  made  to  smile  at 
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the  homeliness  of  the  group,  it  is  a  smile 
of  a  very  kindly  sort,  and  there  is  no  more 
sneer  intended  than  was  in  Addison’s  mind 
when  he  showed  us  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  allowing  no  one  to  go  to  sleep  in  church 
but  himself.  A  certain  provincial  archi¬ 
tectural  society,  in  one  of  those  “  pro¬ 
gresses”  now  so  common  in  search  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest,  visited  amongst  other 
places  a  village  church  which  had  lately 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  architect.  The 
president — a  considerable  antiquarian  au¬ 
thority — got  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  began, 
as  was  usual,  to  deliver  a  kind  of  running 
lecture  on  the  chief  points  of  interest  in 
the  building.  To  the  horror  and  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  zealous  rector,  who  had 
spared  neither  money  nor  pains  upon  the 
work  of  renovation,  he  began  his  remarks 
as  follows:  “We  have  here  before  us, 
gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  uninteresting 
objects  to  antiquarian  eyes — a  thoroughly 
restored  church.”  One  can  quite  conceive 
that  to  the  author  of  ‘  Middlemarch,’ 
though  for  a  somewhat  different  reason,  the 
hand  of  the  modem  restorer  who  has 
doubtless  by  this  time  duly  scraped  off  the 
whitewash,  and  cut  down  the  dark  t^d 
pews,  and  disestablished  the  singing  gallery 
m  Lowick  Church,  will  have  seemed  to 
have  been  guilty  of  almost  as  ruthless  a 
sacrilege  as  the  enemy  who  in  older  times 
broke  down  all  the  carved  work  with  axes 
and  hammers.  Some  of  us  retain  cher¬ 
ished  reminiscences,  tender  as  well  as  pic¬ 
turesque,  even  of  the  unregenerate  church 
architecture  and  church  order  of  our  child¬ 
hood;  and  to  destroy  them  is  like  rubbing 
off  the  precious  rust  from  the  collector’s 
relic. 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  may  also 
be  traced,  here  as  in  the  author’s  previous 
volumes,  in  that  intense  appreciation  of 
midland  county  scenery — so  prosaic  in  the 
estimation  of  strangers,  so  heartily  enjoy¬ 
able  to  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
it — which  shows  itself  in  passages  like  the 
following : — 

"  The  ride  to  Stone  Court  lay  through  a  pretty 
bit  of  midland  landscape,  almost  all  meadows  and 
pastures,  with  hedgerows  still  allowed  to  grow  in 
bushy  hMi^ty  and  to  spread  out  coral  fruit  for  the 
birds.  Little  details  gave  each  field  a  particular  phy¬ 
siognomy,  dear  to  the  eyes  that  have  looked  on 
them  from,  childhood :  the  pool  in  the  comer 
where  the  grasses  were  dank  and  trees  leaned 
whisp^ngly;  the  great  oak  shadowing  a  bare 
place  in  mid-ptasture ;  the  high  bank  vmere  the 
ash-trees  grew ;  the  sudden  slo{>e  of  the  old  marl- 
pit  making  a  r^  background  for  the  burdock ;  the 


huddled  roofs  and  ricks  of  the  homestead  without 
a  traceable  way  of  approach ;  the  grey  gate  and 
fences  against  the  depths  of  the  bordering  wood ; 
and  the  stray  hovel,  its  old,  old  thatch  full  of 
mossy  hills  and  valleys  with  wondrous  modu  a- 
tions  of  light  and  shadow  such  as  we  travel  far  to 
see  in  later  life,  and  see  larger  but  not  more  beau¬ 
tiful.  These  are  the  things  that  make  the  gamut 
of  joy  in  landscape  to  midland-bred  souls — the 
things  they  toddle  among,  or  perhaps  learned  by 
heart  standing  between  their  father’s  knees  while 
he  drove  leisurely.” 

Perhaps  the  ablest  analysis  of  character 
in  this  book  is  that  of  Bulstrode,  the  “  evan¬ 
gelical  ”  banker.  To  paint  in  glaring  co¬ 
lors  the  sanctimonious  hypocrite  is  easy 
enough  for  a  very  ordinary  artist,  and 
we  have  had  him  set  before  us  under 
various  names,  from  Mawworm  down¬ 
wards,  until  we  have  become  almost  as  sick 
of  the  portraits  as  we  should  be  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  if  we  met  him  in  actual  life — which, 
be  it  observed,  we  very  rarely  do.  But 
Mr.  Bulstrode  is  not  of  this  coarse  type. 
He  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  a  hypocrite  at  all ;  he  does  not  wear 
a  mere  outward  mask  of  spirituality.  So 
far  as  intense  belief  in  an  unseen  world 
and  a  controlling  Providence,  and  a  real 
personal  interest  in  what  he  conceives  to 
be,  as  he  phrases  it,  “  for  God’s  glory,”  he 
is  sincere  enough.  It  is  this  which  redeems 
him  at  his  worst  from  our  contempt  and 
disgust,  even  while  we  shudder  at  what  we 
feel  to  be  his  blasphemous  paltering  with 
conscience.  The  man  is  religious, — mise¬ 
rably  and  superstitiously  so.  He  is  a  cha¬ 
racter  much  more  natural,  and  probably 
much  more  common,  than  the  Phari¬ 
see  of  ordinary  fiction.  To  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  such  natures  must  always  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  a  commonly  honest  mind ;  but 
the  dissection  of  such  a  man’s  inner  con- 
sdence,  which  we  have  here  made  for  us 
with  the  remarkable  skill  of  this  moral  ana¬ 
tomist,  has  at  least  all  the  vraisemblance 
of  an  operation  performed  upon  the  actual 
human  subject.  That  entire  separation  of 
religion,  so  called,  from  the  human  duties 
of  life  is  seldom  perhaps  so  complete  as  we 
have  it  here  represent^  ;  men  do  not  of¬ 
ten  confess  it  even  to  their  secret  selves ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being, 
for  sordid  minds,  the  most  fascinating  of 
all  heresies.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to 
appear  to  cast  even  the  shadow  of  an  un¬ 
fair  reflection  upon  a  class ;  but  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  that  special  bias  towards 
a  theology  more  or  less  antinomian  which 
is  largely  observable  in  the  tradesman  class 
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'  — to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
class  above  or  below,  is  ndt  purely  acci¬ 
dental,  but  that  it  is  a  preference  arising 
distinctly  out  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
life.  Finding  such  doctrines,  or  doctrines 
which  appear  the  same,  maintained  by  the¬ 
ologians  of  repute,  and  pushed  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  by  modem  teachers  who  have  inhe¬ 
rited  their  terminology  without  their  spiri¬ 
tuality,  they  have  adopted  them  honestly 
as  best  meeting  their  own  difficulties.  Few 
will  reason  themselves  directly  into  the  state 
of  mind  which  is  here  attributed  to  Mr.  Dun¬ 
kirk,  the  thieves’  pawnbroker,  who  “  had 
never  conceived  that  trade  had  anything 
to  do  with  salvation but  a  good  many 
men,  who  are  by  no  means  hypocrites  in 
the  grosser  sense,  act  indirectly  upon  some 
such  belief.  This  description  of  the  Mid- 
dlemarch  banker’s  state  of  mind  is  one 
which  might  serve  perhaps  as  the  unveiling 
of  more  than  one  nature  in  which  the  same 
contradiction  is  at  work : — 

“  There  may  be  co«rse  hypocrites,  who  con¬ 
sciously  affect  oeliefs  and  emotions  for  the  sake  of 
culling  the  world,  but  Uulstrode  was  not  one  of 
them.  He  was  simply  a  man  whose  desires  had 
been  stronger  than  his  theoretic  beliefs,  and  who 
had  gradually  explained  the  gratification  of  his  de¬ 
sires  into  satisfactory  agreement  with  those  be¬ 
liefs.  If  this  be  hypocrisy,  it  is  a  process  which 
shows  itself  occasionally  in  us  all,  to  whatever  con¬ 
fession  we  Ijelong,  and  whether  we  believe  in  the 
future  perfection  of  our  race  or  in  the  nearest  date 
fixed  for  the  end  of  the  world  ;  whether  we  regard 
the  earth  as  a  putrifying  nidus  for  a  saved  rem¬ 
nant,  including  ourselves,  or  have  a  passionate  be¬ 
lief  in  the  solidarity  of  mankind. 

“The  service  he  could  do  to  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gion  had  Iteen  through  life  the  ground  he  alleged 
to  himself  for  his  choice  of  action  ;  it  had  been  the 
motive  which  he  had  poured  out  in  his  prayers. 
Who  would  use  money  and  position  better  than 
he  meant  to  use  them  ?  Who  could  surpass  him 
in  self-abhorrence  and  exaltation  of  God's  cause  t 
And  to  Mr.  Hulstrode  God’s  cause  was  something 
distinct  from  his  own  rectitude  of  conduct :  it  en¬ 
forced  a  discrimination  of  God’s  enemies,  who  were 
to  be  used  merely  as  instruments,  and  whom  it 
would  be  as  well  if  possible  to  keep  out  of  money 
and  consequent  influence.  Also,  profitable  invest¬ 
ments  in  trades  where  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
this  world  showed  its  most  active  devices,  became 
sanctified  by  a  right  application  of  the  profits  in 
the  hands  of  God's  servant. 

“This  implicit  reasoning  is  essentially  no  more 
peculiar  to  evangelical  belief  than  the  use  of  wide 
phrases  for  narrow  motives  is  peculiar  to  English¬ 
men.  There  is  no  general  doctrine  which  is  not 
capable  of  eating  out  our  morality  if  unchecked  by 
the  deep-seated  habit  of  direct  fellow-feeling  with 
ndividual  fellow-men.” 

There  was  an  “  Occasional  Sermons 
Bill,”  as  it  was  called,  brought  into  the 
House  last  session,  and  quickly  disposed 
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of;  not  being,  as  some  long-suffering  hear¬ 
ers  might  fondly  have  hoped,  a  bill  to 
make  sermons  only  “  occasional,”  instead 
of  inevitable  as  at  present,  but  to  allow 
laymen  to  preach  them  “  on  occasion.” 
It  was  found  that,  whether  occasionally  or 
constantly,  the  public  would,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  the  regular  practitioner.  But  if 
preachers  were  to  arise  from  among  the 
laity  who  could  deal  with  men’s  consciences 
with  something  of  the  power  which  is 
shown  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages, 
one  would  be  glad  that  they  should  preach 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  or  at  Paul’s  Cross, 
or  wherever  they  could  get  the  largest  au¬ 
dience.  I 

The  mental  struggle  of  this  man  Bul- 
strode  with  his  great  temptation — which 
we  will  not  anticipate  for  the  reader — is 
described  with  wonderful  power.  How, 
when  disgrace  appears  to  be  imminent,  he 
“  in  vain  said  to  himself  that,  if  permitted, 
it  would  be  a  divine  visitation,  a  chastise¬ 
ment,  a  burning ;  but  he  recoiled  from  the 
imagined  burning,  and  he  judged  that  it  must 
be  more  for  the  divine  glory  that  he  should 
escape  dishonor;”  how  he  prays  ”  that  if  it 
were  possible  the  rest  of  his  days  here  be¬ 
low  might  be  freed  from  the  threat  of  an 
ignominy  which  would  break  him  utterly 
as  an  instrument  of  God’s  service.”  ,  In 
the  very  crisis  of  his  temptation  he  rises 
and  spends  “  some  time  in  private  prayer.” 
Do  we  wonder  that  it  is  neither  a  prayer 
that  the  temptation  may  be  removed,  nor 
that  a  way  may  be  made  for  him  to  es¬ 
cape  ?  We  are  answered  by  the  author  in 
these  remarkable  words: — 

“  Does  any  one  suppose  that  private  prayer  is 
necessarily  candid — necessarily  goes  to  the  roots 
of  action  ?  Private  prayer  is  inaudible  speech,  and 
speech  is  representative ;  who  can  represent  him¬ 
self  just  as  he  is,  even  in  his  own  reflections?” 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  study  for 
themselves  the  episode  which  we  have 
here  only  briedy  touched  upon,  and  which, 
while  entirely  free  from  all  sensational  in¬ 
cident,  or  any  of  those  artifices  by  which, 
in  ordinary  works  of  fiction,  interest  is 
sought  to  excited  and  maintained,  is  to 
our  view  the  most  powerful  part  of  these 
volumes.  But  we  must  just  remark  how 
simply  and  beautifully  the  author  has  given 
us  the  true  solution  of  all  that  “  religious  ” 
casuistry  which  marks  the  condict  in  the 
soul  of  Bulstrode,  in  a  few  words  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Caleb  Garth, — slow  in  speech, 
but  quick  in  moral  perception. 
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“'You  are  a  conscientious  man,  Mr.  Garth — a 
man,  I  trust,  who  feels  himself  accountable  to 
God.  You  would  not  wish  to  injure  me  bv  being 
too  ready  to  believe  a  slander,’  said  Bulstrode, 
casting  alxmt  for  pleas  that  might  be  adapted  to 
his  hearer’s  mind. 

“  ‘  I  would  injure  no  man  if  I  could  help  it,’ 
said  Caleb ;  ‘even  if  1  thought  God  winked  at  it'  ” 

A  second  love-story  is  worked  out  in 
these  volumes  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
insight  into  that  pathetic  tragedy  which  so 
often  underlies  the  surface  of  the  most  com¬ 
monplace  life.  It  is  the  perfect  contradic¬ 
tory  of  poor  Dorothea’s  romance.  The 
dreamer  of  dreams,  in  this  second  case,  is 
the  gentleman  and  not  the  lady,  "rhe 
town  of  Middlemarch  has  been  somewhat 
excited,  in  its  quiet  way,  by  the  advent  of  a 
young  surgeon — a  Mr,  Lydgate  (“  one  of 
the  Lydgates  of  Northumberland,  really 
well  connected,”  as  the  Dowager  Lady 
Chettam  observes),  a  very  good  type  of 
one  class — it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it 
were  a  larger  class — of  his  profession.  He 
is  clever,  well-read,  and  gentlemanlike; 
“  has  ideas,  you  know,”  says  Mr,  Brooke, 
“  and  wants  to  raise  the  profession.”  He 
has  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  a  wife,  as  Miss 
Brooke  had  of  a  husband.  But  this  ideal 
he  would  have  been  very  far  from  finding 
in  Dorothea.  When  he  meets  that  young 
lady*at  a.  dinner  which  her  uncle  gives  to 
some  of  the  Middlemarch  notables,  he 
looks  upon  her  with  a  kind  of  curious  ad¬ 
miration. 

“Her  youthful  bloom,  with  her  approaching 
marriage  to  that  faded  scholar,  and  her  interest  in 
matters  socially  useful,  gave  her  the  piquancy  of 
an  unusual  combination.  ^ 

“  ‘  She  is  a  good  creature — that  fine  girl — but  a 
little  too  earnest,’  he  thought.  ‘  It  is  troubles^e 
to  talk  to  such  women.  They  are  always  wannng 
reasons,  yet  they  are  too  ignorant  to  understand 
the  merits  of  any  question,  and  usually  fall  back 
on  their  moral  sense  to  settle  things  after  their 
own  taste.’  ” 

The  lady  of  his  fancy  whom  he  thinks 
he  has  already  seen,  and  whose  somewhat 
commonplace  character  he  views  through 
the  same  kind  of  haze  as  that  with  which 
Dorothea  has  surrounded  her  hero,  is  a 
being  cast  in  quite  another  mould.  He 
had  not  yet  quite  fallen  in  love ;  but  he 
had  said  of  that  particular  woman, — ‘  She 
is  grace  itself — she  is  perfectly  lovely  and 
accomplished.  That  is  what  a  woman 
ought  to  be — she  ought  to  produce  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  exquisite  music.”  To  adorn  her 
husband’s  life  is  his  view  of  the  mission  of 
woman. 


“  Lydgate  felt  sure  that,  if  ever  he  married,  his  v 
wife  would  have  that  distinctive  womanhood  which 
must  be  classed  with  flowers  and  music — that  sort 
of  beauty  which  by  its  very  nature  was  virtuous, 
being  moulded  only  for  pure  and  delicate  joys.” 

“To  his  taste,  guided  by  a  single  conversation, 
here  was  the  point  on  which  Miss  Brooke  would 
be  found  wanting,  notwithstanding  her  undeniable 
beauty.  She  did  not  look  on  things  from  the  pro- 
pier  feminine  angle.  The  society  of  such  women 
was  about  as  relaxing  as  going  from  your  work  to 
teach  the  second  form,  instead  of  reclining  in  a 
paradise  with  sweet  laughs  for  bird-notes  and  blue 
eyes  for  a  heaven.” 

How  far  this  paradise  is  ever  realised 
for  the  ambitious  young  surgeon — how  far 
bird-notes  and  blue  eyes  suffice  to  make  a 
man’s  heaven  on  earth — especially  a  man 
who,  like  Lydgate,  “  had  meant  to  lead  a 
higher  life  than  the  common,” — we  leave 
to  be  discovered  in  the  volumes  which  fol¬ 
low.  Nor  have  we  space  to  deal  with  the 
love  fortunes  of  Fred  Vincy  and  Mary 
Garth,  who  have  no  great  ideals  to  dazzle  or 
disap(X>int  them ;  though  we  may  say  that 
this  latter  young  lady  b^me  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  favorite  from  her  first  appearance, 
not  only  from  her  uncompromising  hones¬ 
ty,  and  tendency  to  show  a  little  temper, 
but  from  a  presentiment  that  these  plain 
brown  girls,  towards  the  end  of  third  vo¬ 
lumes,  have  a.  tendency  to  improve  into 
something  very  charming  in  their  way. 

There  is  one  observation  which  strikes 
us  more  forcibly  in  rea  ’’.ng  these  volumes 
than  in  any  others  which  have  come  to  us 
from  the  same  hand.  It  is  the  power 
which  the  writer  shows  in  awakening,  not 
only  our  interest  in,  but  our  sympathies 
with,  nearly  all  the  prominent  characters 
in  the  full  drama  of  the  story.  In  most 
novels,  there  is  at  least  some  one  creation 
of  the  author’s  fancy  on  whose  brightness 
a  shadow  is  seldom  allowed  to  fall,  in 
whose  c:-.use  we  become  partisans,  and 
whose  greatest  weaknesses  are  cleverly  ex¬ 
cused.  Or,  if  the  hero  or  heroine  are  not 
so  near  perfection  in  the  outset,  some  dis¬ 
cipline  or  other  is  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  which  in  the  end  completes 
and  purifies  the  character.  And  in  some 
sense,  if  the  novelist  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  moral  teacher,  this  seems  in  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things.  But  such  is  by 
no  means  the  principle  upon  which  the 
author  of  ‘  Middlemarch’  works.  We  find 
in  these  volumes  nothing  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  hero  or  heroine.  As,  even  in  the 
most  disagreeable  characters,  we  are  shown 
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in  almost  every  instance  the  good  that  is 
working  in  them  fitfully  here  and  there, 
so  in  the  portraits  of  the  favorites  the 
shadows  are  not  left  out.  The  only  per¬ 
sonages  in  the  story  with  whom  we  are 
never  angry  or  disappointed  are  those  in 
whom  we  are  never  called  upon  to  take 
any  very  lively  interest — who  have  not 
character  enough  to  involve  contradic¬ 
tions, — such  as  Sir  James  Chettam  and 
Celia.  Dorothea  provokes  us  continually 
in  the  first  book,  until  we  scarcely  pity  her, 
though  we  can  foresee  much  of  the  result, 
when  she  marries  Casaubon ;  there  is  an 
Epicurean  selfishness  about  Lydgate,  in 
spite  of  his  nobler  aspirations,  which  makes 
us  feel  that  the  lower  form  of  selfishness  in 
others  from  which  he  is  made  to  suffer  has 
in  it  something  of  retributive  justice ;  Lad- 
islaw  is  full  of  weaknesses  and  irresolution. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  one  who 
acts  thoroughly  the  “  villain”  in  the  piece ; 
Rosamond,  who  most  rouses  our  indigna¬ 
tion,  is  after  all  more  contemptible  than 
hateful ;  there  is  no  one  in  whose  frustrated 
designs  the  virtuous  reader  (what  a  tribute 
it  is  to  the  divinity  of  righteousness  that 
we  all  become  so  virtuous  when  we  sit 
down  to  read!)  feels  the  sort  of  triumph 
which  David  proclaims  ever  his  enemies. 
Casaubon,  with  all  his  pedantic  narrowness, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  pathetic  conception 
in  the  book;  and  when  Bulstrode  is  at 
last  exp>osed  and  makes  his  miserable  exit, 
so  intensely  have  we  been  made  to  feel 
the  mental  agony  and  bitter  humiliation  of 
the  man,  that  we  are  inclined  to  take  his 
arm,  as  Lydgate  does,  and  help  him  to  his 
carriage.  The  creatures  are  all  so  intense¬ 
ly  human,  even  in  their  baser  aspects,  that 
in  spite  of  that  sevenfold  shield  of  virtue 
behind  which  we  shelter  ourselves,  as  has 
been  said,  when  we  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  characters  of  fiction,  an  honest  con¬ 
science  hesitates  to  cast  the  stone. 

There  is  as  little  of  overt  love-making  in 
these  volumes  as  is  consistent  with  the  in¬ 
dispensable  conditions  of  modern  story¬ 
telling;  but  if  any  readers  wish  to  see  how 
gracefully  such  a  subject  may  be  treated, 
let  them  turn  to  the  scene  in  the  library  at 
Lowick  Manor,  in  chapter  83. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  author’s  previous 
works,  there  is  an  embarrassing  abundance 
of  tempting  morsels  for  extract.  Some¬ 
thing  purely  original,  or  so  quaintly  put  as 
to  make  it  original,  might  be  found  on  al¬ 
most  every  page ;  passages  on  which  the 


mind  lingers  as  the  eye  does  on  a  clever 
picture,  long  after  it  has  thoroughly  taken 
in  every  detail  of  the  subject.  One  is 
tempted  to  half-close  the  volume  from  time 
to  time,  either  to  indulge  a  silent  laugh, 
or  to  digest  some  epigrammatic  truth 
which  opens  a  new  vein  of  thought  within 
ourselves.  In  each  of  these  brief  passages 
there  are  materials  for  an  essay  or  a  ser¬ 
mon  : — 

“  Supp>ose  we  turn  from  outside  estimates  of  a 
man,  to  wonder,  with  keener  interest,  what  is  the 
report  of  his  own  consciousness  about  his  doings 
or  capacity ;  with  what  hindrances  he  is  carrying 
on  his  daily  labors ;  what  fading  of  hopes,  or 
what  deeper  fixity  of  self-delusion  the  years  are 
marking  off  within  him ;  and  with  what  spirit  he 
wrestles  against  universal  pressure,  which  will 
one  day  be  too  heavy  for  him,  and  bring  his  heart 
to  its  final  pause.  Doubtless  his  lot  is  important 
in  his  own  eyes ;  and  the  chief  reason  tiiat  we 
think  he  asks  too  large  a  place  in  our  consideration 
must  be  our  want  of  room  for  him,  since  we  refer 
him  to  the  Divine  regard  with  perfect  confidence ; 
nay,  it  is  even  held  sublime  for  our  neighbor  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  utmost  there,  however  little  he  may  have 
got  from  us.” — VoL  i.,  p.  144. 

“  We  do  not  expect  people  to  be  deeply  moved 
by  what  is  not  unusual.  That  element  of  tragedy 
which  lies  in  the  very  fact  of  frequency  has  not 
yet  wrought  itself  into  the  coarse  emotion  of 
mankind :  and  perhaps  our  frames  could  hardly  bear 
much  of  it.  If  we  had  a  keen  vision  and  feeling 
of  all  ordinary  human  life,  it  would  be  like  hear¬ 
ing  the  grass  grow  and  the  squirrel’s  heart  beat, 
and  we  should  die  of  that  roar  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  silence.  As  it  is,  the  quickest  of  us 
walk  about  well-wadded  with  stupidity.” — VoLi., 
P-  35 >• 

“  Character  is  not  cut  m  marble — it  is  not 
something  solid  and  unalterable.  It  is  something 
living  and  changing,  and  may  become  diseased  as 
our  bodies  do.” — Vol.  iv.,  p.  182. 

Old  Mr.  Featherstone’s  views  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  are  as  original, 
in  their  way,  as  those  of  Tennyson’s  “  Nor¬ 
thern  Farmer — 

There’s  one  thing  I  made  out  pretty  clear 
w'hen  I  used  to  go  to  church — and  it’s  this : 
(iod  Almighty  sticks  to  the  land.  He  promises 
land,  and  He  gives  land,  and  He  makes  chaps 
rich  with  com  and  cattle.” 

Solomon  Featherstone  was  “  not  only  of 
much  blander  temper,  but  thought  him¬ 
self  much  deeper  than  his  brother 
Peter 

“Indeed,  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  any  of 
his  fellow-men,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  well 
be  more  greedy  and  deceitful  than  he  suspected 
them  of  Ming.  Even  the  invisible  powers,  he 
thought,  were  likely  to  be  soothed  by  a  bland  pa¬ 
renthesis  here  and  there,  coming  from  a  man  of 
property,  whq  might  have  been  as  impious  as 
others.’’ 

Mrs.  Cadwallader’s  social  creed  is  stated 
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for  her  in  terms  which,  if  they  have  all  the 
severity  of  finished  satire,  have  yet  in  them 
a  lesson  of  the  widest  chanty,  and  of  a 
kind  which  to  many  of  us  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  to  receive :  for  it  is  often  much 
more  easy  to  extend  indulgence  to  our 
neighbors’  sihs  than  to  their  social  deficien¬ 
cies  : — 

“  Her  feeling  towards  the  vulgar  rich  was  a 
sort  of  religious  hatred :  they  had  probably  made 
all  their  money  out  of  high  retail  prices,  and  M  rs. 
Cadwallader  detested  high  prices  for  everything 
that  was  not  paid  in  kind  at  the  Rectory :  such 
people  were  no  ])art  of  God’s  design  in  making 
the  world ;  and  their  accent  was  an  affliction  to 
the  ears.  A  town  where  such  monsters  abounded 
was  hardly  more  than  a  sort  of  low  comedy, 
which  could  not  be  taken  account  of  in  a  well-bred 
scheme  of  the  universe.  Let  any  lady  who  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  hard  on  Mrs.  Cadwallader  inquire 
into  the  comprehensiveness  of  her  own  beautiful 
views,  and  be  quite  sure  that  they  afford  accom¬ 
modation  for  all  the  lives  which  have  the  honor 
to  co-exist  with  hers.” 

The  Middlemarch  interpretation  of 
“  candor”  is  probably  not  confined  to  that 
town,  where  it  meant  the  “  taking  an  early 
opportunity  to  let  your  friends  know  that 
you  did  not  take  a  cheerful  view  of  their 
capacity,  their  conduct,  or  their  position.” 
Nor  is  Mrs.  Waule’s  notion  of  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  using  ceremony  between  blood  re¬ 
lations  peculiar  to  that  lady ;  “  she  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  that  entire  freedom  from 
the  necessity  of  behaving  agreeably  was 
included  in  the  Almighty’s  intentions 
about  families.” 


One  brief  extract  more,  and  we  will 
close  the  volumes.  It  is  a  little  sermon, 
containing  more  than  many  long  ones, 
upon  a  text  from  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’ 
— a  passage  from  the  trial  of  Faithful, 
which  stands  as  a  motto  to  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  but  one : 

“When  immortal  Bunyan  makes  his  picture  of 
the  jjersecuting  passions  bringing  in  their  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty,  who  pities  Faithml  ?  That  is  a  rare 
and  blessed  lot  which  some  greatest  men  have 
not  attained,  to  know  ourselves  guiltless  before  a 
condemning  crowd — to  lie  sure  that  what  we  are 
denounced  for  is  solely  the  good  in  us.  The  piti¬ 
able  lot  is  that  of  the  man  who  could  not  call 
himself  a  maityr  even  though  he  were  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  the  men  who  stoned  him  were 
but  ugly  passions  incarnate — who  knows  that  he 
is  stoned,  not  for  professing  the  Right,  but  for 
not  being  the  man  he  professed  to  be.” 

So  we  take  our  leave  of  a  work  which, 
if  it  stood  alone,  would  have  made  an  era 
in  the  literature  of  fiction.  Following,  as 
it  does,  a  series  of  acknowledged  master¬ 
pieces  from  the  same  hand,  which  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  English  “  novel,”  it 
would  have  been  much  to  have  been  able 
to  say  that  it  maintained  the  reputation  of 
its  author.  IJut  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
the  mature  judgment  passed  upon  it  by 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  work  of  a 
true  artist — and  we  will  admit  that  these 
may  not  be  the  majority  of  mere  novel 
readers — does  not  pronounce  it  the  most  per¬ 
fect  of  the  series. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THE  IRISH  BRIGADE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  FR.\NCE  (1698-1791). 


The  existence  of  a  brigade  of  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  France,  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  British  subjects,  and  annually  re¬ 
cruited  from  our  shores,  is  a  -very  striking 
fact,  and  one  whose  causes  and  signifi¬ 
cance  may  have  been  too  much  overlooked 
by  modem  politicians.  No  one  can  fail 
to  be  struck  by  this  who  happens  to  read 
a  work  on  the  Irish  Brigade,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
O’Callaghan,  to  which  we  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  in  the  course  of  our  research¬ 
es.  The  book  itself  is  bad,  full  of  inaccu¬ 
racies  and  exaggerations,  and  unmistaka¬ 
bly  disloyal  in  its  tone,  yet  it  is  interesting, 
and  it  affords  food  for  much  serious  reflec¬ 
tion.  *■ 

The  origin  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the 
service  of  France  can  hardly  be  assigned 


to  any  definite  date ;  for  although  the 
Brigade  was  not  fully  and  finally  organ¬ 
ized  until  1698,  yet  the  first  germ  of  its 
existence  may  be  discovered  nearly  thirty 
years  before. 

As  early  as  the  year  1671,  Charles  II. 
had  permitted  the  Comte  de  Hamilton  to 
levy  a  Ixxiy  of  over  fifteen  hundred  men 
in  Ireland  for  the  service  of  the  King  of 
France.  This  regiment  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  re'gimeni  de  Hamilton,  and 
was  broken  up  at  the  Count’s  death  in 
1676,  and  its  members  drafted  into  other 
French  corps.  Among  them  was  a  young 
Irishman  of  the  name  of  Lee,  who  after¬ 
wards,  at  Lord  Mountcashel’s  death  in 
1694,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  his 
regiment — the  first  and  not  the  least  dis- 
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tinguished  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  There  for  the  service  of  James  in  Ireland,  but 
had  been  Irish  troops  in  the  Spanish  ser-  the  ‘  King’s  ’  dismounted  dragoons  dated 
vice  ever  since  the  desertion  of  Sir  Edward  from  1685,  the  regiment  of  Mountcashel 
Stanley  in  1587;  and  from  1652  to  1658  from  1683,  and  the  Royal  Foot  Guards 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry,  from  1662.  These  eighteen  thousand 
both  entirely  composed  of  Irishmen,  Irish  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  French  king, 
fought  under  the  banners  of  France.  But  although  two-thirds  of  them  were  nominal- 
although  these  troops  by  their  valor  tend-  ly  in  the  service  of  James,  fought  bravely 
ed  to  create  a  reputation  for  the  Irish  sol-  for  the  cause  of  France,  until  the  peace  of 
diery  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  Ryswick  secured  for  a  brief  period  the 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  any  way  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Tlieir  ranks  were 
connected  with  the  Irish  Brigade  of  the  constantly  recruited  from  Ireland,  and, 
eighteenth  century,  or  to  have  any  claim  without  giving  any  credence  to  the  exag- 
upon  our  attention  here.  In  the  spring  of  gerated  statements  of  Mr.  O’Callaghan  on 
1690,  when  James  was  hard  pressed  in  this  point,  we  can  well  believe  that  a  con- 
Ireland,  he  implored  Louis  XIV.  to  send  siderable  number  of  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
him  over  some  French  troops,  whose  ex-  lies  found  their  way  to  France  during  the 
perience  and  prestige  would  be  invaluable  six  years  immediately  following  the  treaty 
to  his  irregular  and  dispirited  army.  Louis  of  Limerick ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
accordingly  sent  over  about  six  thou-  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Ja- 
sand  men  to  Ireland,  under  the  Comte  de  cobite  agents  were  established  in  various 
Lauzun,  but  demanded  in  exchange  a  sim-  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  enlist- 
ilar  number  of  Irish  troops,  to  aid  him  in  mg  men  for  the  French  service,  and  their 
his  own  wars  on  the  continent.  Accord-  efforts  appear  to  have  been  completely 
ingly  a  body  of  over  five,  thousand  men  successful. 

and  officers  of  the  Irish  army  sailed  for  The  first  service  in  which  the  Irish  Bri- 
France  in  the  transports  which  had  gade  was  appointed  to  take  a  part  after  its 
brought  over  De  Lauzun’s  forces  to  Ire-  organisation  in  1692  was  an  expedition 
land.  On  landing  at  Brest  these  Irish  against  England.  This  proposed  invasion 
troops  were  formed  into  three  regiments,  was  planned  in  the  interest  both  of  James 
commanded  respectively  by  Lord  Mount-  and  of  Louis ;  the  former  aimed  at  recov- 
cashel,  the  Honorable  Daniel  O’Brien,  ering  his  lost  throne,  the  latter  at  deliver- 
afterwards  Lord  Clare,  and  the  Honorable  ing  a  home  thrust  at  the  able  and  intrepid 
Arthur  Dillon ;  Lord  Mountcashel  being  chief  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  But 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  brigade.  England  was  sav^  from  invasion  in  1692, 
Although  this  body,  which  was  afterwards  as  she  had  been  in  1588,  and  as  she  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Old  Brigade,’  so  often  afterwards,  by  the  intervention  of 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  real  Irish  Bri-  the  elements.  Contrary  winds  prevented 
gade,  yet  the  latter  famous  corps  can  the  French  from  embarking  eir  troops 
hardly  be  said-  to  have  been  finally  organ-  on  board  the  transports,  while  they  ena- 
ized  for  nearly  ten  years  more.  Never-  bled  the  Dutch  squadron  of^  Van  Alle- 
theless  Lord  Mountcashel’s  Irishmen  did  monde  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  British 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  France  dur-  fleet  under  Admiral  Russell.  The  conse- 
ingthe  years  1690  and  1691,  in  Savoy  quent  naval  engagement  off  Cape  La 
against  Victor  Amadeus,  and  in  Spain  Hogue  between  the  allied  fleets  and  the 
against  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  French,  under  the  gallant  Admiral  de 
Within  three  months  after  the  conclusion  Tourville,  and  the  brilliant  and  decisive 
of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  more  than  victory  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  entirely 
eighteen  thousand  Irishmen — Jacobites  or  destroyed  the  French  navy,  and  effectual- 
otherwise — passed  over  into  France  with  ly  put  a  stop  to  any  attempts  at  an  inva- 
James  11.  Among  them  was  a  large  pro-  sion  of  England  for  some  time  afterwards, 
portion  of  trained  soldiers,  who  had  been  James,  who  had  watched  the  destruction 
recruited  in  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  of  his  hopes  from  the  cliffs  of  La  Hogue, 
Charles  II.  and  James  11. ,  and  who  in  ’retired  to  Saint  Germain  immediately  af- 
virtue  of  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  were  ter  the  engagement,  and  the  Irish  troops 
permitted  to  accompany  their  fallen  mon-  were  ordered  to  join  the  armies  of  the 
arch  to  his  asylum  in  France.  Some  of  French  king  in  Flanders,  in  Germany,  in 
the  regiments  had  been  only  lately  raised  Spain,  and  in  Italy.  During  the  campaigns 
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of  1692  and  1693  the  Irish  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  wreaking  their  vengeance 
upon  the  English  king  and  his  armies,  and 
were  especially  conspicuous  by  their  bra¬ 
very  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Neerwinden, 
where  William  was  completely  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  retire  before  the  supe¬ 
rior  force  of  his  great  military  rival  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  Through¬ 
out  the  war,  indeed,  the  Irish  Brigade  was 
present  at  almost  every  battle  or  skirmish 
of  importance,  and  won  for  itself  a  repu¬ 
tation  without  which  it  would  have  hard¬ 
ly  survived  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  But 
nowhere  was  their  valor  more  distinguish¬ 
ed  than  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mar- 
sa^lia.  About  six  thousand  men  of  the 
Brigade  were  present  in  the  French  army, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Catinat.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  engagement  Prince  Eugene  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  French  centre,  but  before 
he  could  take  advantage  of  tliis  success 
the  thin  battalions  of  Clare’s  regiment  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  place  of  the  disorgan¬ 
ised  French  regiments,  and  charged  the 
Germans  with  such  fury  that  they  in  their 
turn  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  Through¬ 
out  the  battle  these  Irish  troops  stood 
their  ground,  and  Colonel  Wauchop  lead¬ 
ing  up  his  regiments  to  the  charge  at  a 
critical  juncture,  Eugene  was  at  length 
compell^  to  retire,  leaving  Catinat  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  field. 

As  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  Louis  XIV. 
had  acknowledged  William  of  Orange  to 
be  the  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  manifestly  impossible  for  him  any 
longer  to  allow  the  army  of  James,  as 
such,  to  remain  in  his  dominions.  Un¬ 
willing,  however,  to  banish  the  soldiers 
w'ho  had  so  ably  assisted  him  in  his  strug¬ 
gles  with  the  League  of  Augsburg,  the 
French  king  determined  to  take  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  James’s  troops  into  his  own  ser¬ 
vice,  and  by  uniting  them  with  the  brigade 
of  Mountcashel,  already  mentioned  as 
being  in  his  own  army,  to  organise  an 
Irish  Brigade  or  band  of  mercenaries  into 
which  all  future  refugees  from  Ireland 
might  be  enlisted ;  and  while  thus  provi¬ 
ding  a  career  for  themselves,  might  assist 
his  own  troops  in  future  wars.  The  army 
of  James  numbered  over  12,000  men  and 
the  brigade  of  Mountcashel  about  6,000, 
making  together  more  than  18,000  men, 
out  of  which  early  in  1698  was  formed 
the  new  Irish  Brigade.  The  reorganisa¬ 


tion  of  the  Irish  troops  was  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty,  from  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  number  of  officers  which  were  to  be 
found  among  their  ranks,  and  which  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar 
origin  of  the  regiments.  It  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  include  the  greater  part  of 
these  Irish  officers  in  the  new  Brigade ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  retain  tlieir  rank, 
and  received  a  small  allowance  from  the 
treasury  of  France.  Dissatisfied  with  this 
treatment,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the 
French  king,  setting  forth  at  some  length 
their  real  or  imaginary  grievances  in  true 
Irish  fashion;  in  answer  to  which  the 
generous  Louis  formed  them  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  corps  of  officers,  to  serve  wherever 
he  might  be  desirous  of  employing  them, 
and  granted  them  the  full  pay  attached  to 
their  nominal  rank.  This  corps  of  ‘  reform¬ 
ed  ’  officers,  as  they  were  called,  proved  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  Brigade  during 
the  early  part  of  its  career,  and  was  itself 
distinguished  upon  many  occasions. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
which  began  almost  immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  enabled 
Louis  to  turn  their  services  to  a  good  ac¬ 
count,  and  in  one  of  the  earliest  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  war  they  behaved  in  a 
way  that  confirmed  their  growing  reputa¬ 
tion  on  the  Continent,  and  satisfied  the 
French  king  of  his  wisdom  and  foresight 
in  securing  their  services. 

I'he  city  of  Cremona,  then  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  dominion  in  Northern  Italy, 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1702  an 
important  military  centre.  A  gallant  Span¬ 
ish  officer,  Don  Diego  de  la  Concha, 
was  commandant  of  the  citadel,  and 
Marshal  Villeroi,  as  comnunder  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  troops,  had  made  the 
city  his  head  quarters  during  the  winter. 
The  Marquis  de  Crenan  and  the  Comte 
de  Revel,  distinguished  French  generals, 
held  subordinate  commands,  and  Colonels 
Arthur  Dillon  and  Walter  Bourke,  with 
some  600  men  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  raised 
the  entire  strength  of  the  garrison  to  about 
5,000  men.  At  no  great  distance  lay 
Prince  Eugene  at  the  head  of  a  small  force, 
too  weak  to  besiege  Cremona,  and  yet  con¬ 
scious  of  the  immense  importance  of  its 
reduction.  He  accordingly  throughout 
the  winter  devoted  his  particular  attention 
to  the  surprise  of  the  town  ;  and  having 
put  himself  into  communication  with  a 
priest  of  the  name  of  Cozzoli  living  with- 
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in  Cremona,  he  contrived  to  have  a  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  opened  from  the  main 
sewer  of  the  city  into  the  priest’s  house. 
The  greatest  laxity  of  discipline  prevailed 
among  the  garrison,  and  the  sentries  on 
the  walls  were  both  few  and  careless. 
Eugene  had  no  difficulty  in  introducing 
by  degrees  about  500  men  through  the 
subterranean  passage  into  the  priest’s 
keeping,  and  preparations  were  according¬ 
ly  made  for  an  attack  on  the  morning  of 
the  ist  of  February,  1702.  In  addition 
to  his  own  corps  of  about  4,000  men,  the 
Prince  ordered  De  Vaudemont,  at  the 
head  of  5,000  more,  to  march  round  the 
city,  and,  crossing  the  river  Po  by  a  bridge 
of  boats  on  the  west,  to  enter  the  town  by 
the  gate  known  as  the  Po  Gate,  and  effect 
a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Eugene  with¬ 
in  its  walls.  The  attack  was  well  planned, 
and  early  in  the  morning  the  gates  of  All 
Saints  and  Saint  Margaret  were  opened  by 
Father  Cozzoli’s  cellar-men,  and  Eugene 
might  have  taken  possession  of  the  city 
almost  without  striking  a  blow,  had  not 
Monsieur  d’Entragues,  a  French  officer  of 
rank,  happened  to  be  reviewing  a  regiment 
of  marines  in  one  of  the  squares  of  the 
town  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  These 
troops  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  al¬ 
though  they  were  soon  overpowered  by 
Eugene’s  superior  force,  the  noise  of  the 
conflict  aroused  the  sleeping  garrison,  and 
gave  time  for  a  hurried  arming  and  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  other  troops.  Before  the 
allies  had  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
however,  Eugene  had  installed  himself  in 
the  Podesta,  or  Town  Hall,  and  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans.  Marshal  Villeroi,  hur¬ 
rying  from  his  quarters  with  a  slender  es¬ 
cort,  was  taken  prisoner;  Crenan  and 
Montyon  were  also  taken,  De  la  Concha 
and  Desgrigny  were  mortally  wounded, 
D’Entragues  was  killed;  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  already  congratulating  them¬ 
selves  on  their  victory,  when  a  body  of 
men,  who  had  been  despatched  to  take 
possession  of  the  Po  Gate,  at  which  the 
Prince  de  Vaudemont  would  have  to  en¬ 
ter  the  town,  found  the  road  barred  by  a 
small  detachment  of  Irish,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  O’Mahony,  who  defended 
the  way  until  the  remainder  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  together  with  a  few  Spanish  and 
French  troops,  came  to  their  assistance ; 
and,  in  spite  of  repeated  charges,  both  of 


cavalry  and  grenadiers,  they  occupied 
the  fortifications  of  the  gateway,  and,  des¬ 
patching  fifty  of  their  number  to  break 
down  the  bridge  of  boats,  so  as  to  prevent 
Vaudemont  from  attacking  them  in  the 
rear,  they  showed  a  bold  front  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  city.  For  upwards  of  nine 
hours  did  this  devoted  band  resist  everjr 
attempt  made  by  Eugene  to  force  their 
position.  In  vain  did  the  flower  of  the 
German  infantry  advance  resolutely  against 
their  barricades ;  in  vain  did  the  terrible 
Austrian  cuirassiers  sweep  over  all  obsta¬ 
cles  and  penetrate  into  the  midst  of  the 
Irish ; — the  Irish  remained  firm.  The  Ba¬ 
ron  de  Freiberg,  one  of  the  bravest  officers 
in  the  Austrian  army,  vowed  that  he 
would  dislodge  them  or  perish  in  the  at¬ 
tempt;  his  troops  were  beaten  back,  and 
he  himself  was  slain.  Negotiations  were 
tried  with  no  better  effect.  Eugene  sent 
an  Irishman  in  his  own  service,  one  Mac- 
Donnell,  to  treat  with  O’Mahony,  think¬ 
ing  that  the  persuasions  of  a  compatriot 
could  not  but  be  successful,  but  the  mes¬ 
senger  was  taken  prisoner  and  the  Prince 
defied.  At  length,  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  Eugene,  seeing  that  De 
Vaudemont  could  not  cross  the  river  to 
join  him,  and  unable  to  hold  the  town 
with  his  actual  force,  was  compelled  slow¬ 
ly  and  reluctantly  to  retire,  carrying  with 
him  a  marshal  of  France  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  prisoners,  but  leaving  Cremona  as 
he  had  entered  it  in  the  morning,  a  Span¬ 
ish  and  not  a  German  city.  In  their  he¬ 
roic  defence  of  Cremona,  the  Irish  were 
reduced  from  600  to  250  men,  having  lost 
no  less  than  87  officers  and  263  men.  The 
large  proportion  of  officers  among  the  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded  was  the  result  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  organisation  of  the  Brigade  already 
referred  to,  and  which  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  results  of 
any  encounter  in  which  the  Irish  troops 
were  engaged.  The  Marquis  de  Revel, 
now  the  commander  of  Cremona,  selected 
O’Mahony  as  the  officer  to  be  sent  to  ap¬ 
prise  Louis  XIV.  of  the  failure  of  Eu¬ 
gene’s  attempt;  and  the  delighted  mon¬ 
arch,  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  O’Maho- 
ny’s  services  and  those  of  the  Irish  general¬ 
ly,  received  him  with  special  favor,  made 
him  a  handsome  present,  and  settled  on 
him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres. 

Beyond  their  savage  persecution  of  the 
Camisards  in  the  Cevennes,  nothing  wor¬ 
thy  of  note  is  recorded  of  the  Irish  troops 
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of  Cremona  until  the  great  French  defeat 
in  1704.  The  brigade  at  Blenheim  formed 
part  of  the  division  of  Marshal  Marcin, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  allied  forces 
under  Prince  Eugene ;  and,  although  not 
more  than  two  thousand  strong,  they  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  gallant  con¬ 
duct  throughout  the  day;  and  when,  at 
its  close,  the  defeat  of  Tallard  by  Marlbo¬ 
rough  rendered  it  necessary  for  Marcin  to 
draw  off  his  division,  to  the  Irish,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Clare,  was  assigned 
the  important  and  honorable  duty  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  retreat.  In  this  position  they  op- 
pc^ed  a  successful  resistance  to  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene,  and  thus  while  the  main  body  of  the 
Allies  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  victory  over  Marshal  Tal¬ 
lard  the  division  of  Marcin  was  enabled  to  ef¬ 
fect  its  retreat  in  tolerably  good  order.  In 
the  Italian  campaign  of  the  next  year,  the 
Irish  mustered  in  much  greater  force  than 
at  Blenheim,  and  in  the  undecisive  battle 
of  Cassano  between  the  Due  de  VendCme 
and  Prince  Eugene  they  attracted  general 
attention  by  their  valor;  and  the  great 
French  commander  himself,  who  was  not 
given  to  flattery,  wrote  of  them  in  the 
highest  terms  to  Louis  XIV.  At  the 
battle  of  Kamillies  the  Brigade  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  its  colonel,  Charles,  fifth 
Viscount  Clare,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  inferior  officers  and  men.  This 
Lord  Clare  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  officers  who  distinguished  the  Irish 
Brigade;  his  daring  charges  had  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day  at  the  first  battle  of 
Blenheim,  and  his  skill  and  courage  had 
saved  the  retreating  army  of  Marcin  at  the 
second.  It  was  while  endeavoring  to  rally 
the  flying  troops  at  Ramillies  that  he 
received  the  v/ounds  of  which  he  soon 
afterwards  died.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  in  the  nominal  command  of  his 
regiment  by  his  infant  son,  afterwards  the 
Marshal  Thomond  and  the  hero  of  Fonte- 
noy. 

During  the  years  1705  and  1706,  the 
Irish  took  part  in  the  various  military 
operations  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
and  were  especially  distinguished  at  the 
battle  of  Calcinato.  But  our  space  forbids 
us  to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  military 
operations  of  these  years,  or  those  which 
immediately  followed,  and  we  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Irish  Brigade  at  Almanza,  at 
Oudenarde,  at  Malplaquet,  and  at  Dettin- 


gen,  was  not  of  any  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  We  must,  therefore,  pass  over  a 
period  of  forty  years  in  a  somewhat  abrupt 
manner  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  our 
attention  to  the  most  celebrated  if  not  the 
most  glorious  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
Irish  Brigade. 

On  the  ist  of  May,  1745,  Marshal  Saxe 
invested  Tournay,  which  by  virtue  of  the 
Barrier  Treaty  was  garrisoned  by  Dutch 
troops.  Although  broken  down  in  consti¬ 
tution  and  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  even 
to  mount  his  horse,  the  mind  of  the  great 
Marshal  was  as  clear  and  as  active  as  ever ; 
and  the  eighty  thousand  Frenchmen  who 
composed  his  army  were  not  to  be  beaten, 
as  braver  Frenchmen  have  been  beaten  in 
our  own  time,  by  any  defect  in  general¬ 
ship.  Ere  the  army  had  been  long  before 
Tournay,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
commanded  the  allied  forces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  set  out  from  Brussels  to  raise  the 
siege  at  the  head  of  a  force  composed  of 
English,  Hanoverian,  Dutch,  and  Germans, 
to  the  number  of  about  fifty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  nearly  twenty  thousand  were 
British.  Marshal  Saxe,  leaving  about  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  men  to  keep  the  garrison  of 
Tournay  in  check,  advanced  to  meet  the 
Allies,  and  established  himself  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  plain  of  L’Escaut,  having 
the  village  of  Antoin  to  his  right,  with  the 
wood  of  ^rrd  to  his  left,  and  his  right  centre 
resting  upon  the  little  village  of  Fontenoy. 
Strong  as  was  this  position  by  nature,  it 
was  fortified  and  protected  in  front  by  re¬ 
doubts,  and  the  only  possible  approach, 
the  narrow  and  rugged  space  between 
Barr6  and  Fontenoy,  was  commanded  by 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  French  army  was  in¬ 
spirited  by  the  presence  of  both  the  King 
and  the  Dauphin ;  and  Marshal  Saxe, 
anxious  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  the 
royal  party  in  case  of  accidents,  stationed 
large  detachments  of  troops  to  guard  the 
bridges  over  the  Scheldt  and  to  keep  up 
communications  in  his  rear.  The  absence 
of  these  troops  as  well  as  those  which  had 
been  left  before  Tournay  reduced  the 
Marshal’s  army  to  about  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  a  force  not  much  greater  numerically 
than  that  of  the  Allies,  but  far  superior  in 
one  respect ;  namely,  that  it  was  free  from 
the  jealous  counsels  and  the  divided  action 
which  prevailed  in  the  opposite  camp.  At 
six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  i  ith  of 
May  the  cannonade  began.  The  Dutch, 
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under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  undertook 
to  carry  Antoin  and  Fontenoy  by  assault ; 
but  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  enemy’s 
lines  at  either  of  these  points,  and  having 
suffered  severely  from  the  fire  of  the  French 
batteries,  they  retreated  in  confusion  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  field,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  any  further  part  in 
the  action.  A  detachment  of  British 
troops,  under  General  Ingoldsby,  which 
had  been  despatched  to  penetrate  the 
wood  of  Barr^  and  storm  the  redoubts  be¬ 
yond  it,  also  failed ;  but  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand 
English  and  Hanoverian  troops,  advanced 
steadily  through  the  terrible  cross  fire  of 
the  enemy’s  batteries  upon  the  French 
centre.  The  nature  of  the  ground  pre¬ 
vented  the  cavalry  from  accompanying 
this  column  of  attack,  but  a  few  light  field- 
pieces  were  dragged  along  by  the  infantry. 
As  soon  as  the  Guards,  who  were  in  the 
front  of  the  English  column,  arrived  within 
fifty  paces  of  the  enemy,  their  commander. 
Lord  Charles  Hay,  made  a  formal  salute, 
and  called  upon  the  French  Guards  to 
fire.  ‘  Messieurs,’  said  the  Count  d’Ante- 
roche,  ‘  nous  ne  tirons  jamais  les  premiers ; 
tirez  vouz-m@mes !’  These  courtesies  soon 
gave  place  to  more  serious  proceedings; 
and  the  English,  after  a  deadly  volley, 
moved  slowly  but  steadily  forward,  driving 
back  the  Guards  and  the  various  French 
regiments  which  successively  opposed  their 
advance.  Like  a  great  wave  the  British 
column  moved  on,  overwhelming  every 
obstacle  in  its  irresistible  progress,  and  the 
stoutest  hearts  in  the  French  army  quailed 
at  its  approach.  The  French  infantry  was 
beaten,  the  French  cavalry  was  in  confu¬ 
sion,  many  of  the  bravest  of  the  French 
officers  were  killed,  and  defeat  seemed  in¬ 
evitable.  Marshal  Saxe  implored  the  king 
to  retreat  while  there  was  yet  time,  and  not 
to  exix)se  any  longer  a  life  so  valuable  to 
France  to  the  dangers  attendant  "pon  a 
general  retreat.  But  Louis  determined  to 
stand  his  ground,  and  ordered  the  Marshal 
to  make  a  final  effort  to  retrieve  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  day.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Count  Lally,  colonel  of  one  of  the  Irish 
regiments,  which  bore  his  name,  four 
pieces  of  cannon  which  had  been  reserved 
for  the  defence  of  the  royal  position,  were 
directed  full  upon  the  victorious  column  ; 
and  the  household  troops,  the  reserves, 
and  the  Irish  Brigade,  which  had  not  yet 


been  engaged,  were  drawn  together  by 
Marshal  ^xe  and  hurled  against  the 
English  flank  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
So  distinguished  were  the  Irish  troops  in 
this  charge  that  to  them  is  usually  ascribed 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  For  the  English, 
unassisted  by  cavalry  and  abandoned  by 
the  entire  Dutch  force,  were  staggered  by 
this  final  onslaught ;  they  halted,  wavered, 
and  fell  into  confusion.  At  length,  says 
Voltaire,  ‘ils  se  raillbrent;  mais  ils  c^dfe- 
rent;  ils  quittferent  le  champ  de  bataille 
sans  tumulte,  sans  confusion,  et  furent 
vaincus  avec  honneur.’  The  Irish  Bri¬ 
gade  on  this  eventful  day  was  composed 
of  the  regiments  of  Clare,  Dillon,  Bulkeley, 
Roth,  Berwick,  Lally,  and  Fitzjames, 
commanded  by  Count  Arthur  Dillon  and 
Lord  Clare.  These  two  gallant  officers 
won  for  themselves  undying  laurels  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  lived  to  serve 
their  adopted  country  with  equal  honor 
both  in  peace  and  war.  But  distinguished 
as  was  their  career,  there  was  an  officer  in 
the  Irish  Brigade  at  Fontenoy  who  was 
destined  to  play  a  more  prominent  part  in 
the  world’s  history  than  either  Count  Dil- 
Idn  or  Lord  Clare,  and  whose  name  has 
acquired  a  lasting  reputation  among  the 
number  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate. 

But  it  is  not  possible  in  an  article  like 
the  present  to  find  space  for  any  account 
of  the  life  of  Count  Lally.  The  history 
of  his  command  in  India  alone  would  fur¬ 
nish  materials  for  a  volume,  and,  indeed, 
occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  pages 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  writers  on  the 
military  history  of  that  country. 

During  the  absence  of  Lally  and  his 
Irish  contingent  in  the  East,  the  Brigade 
at  home,  from  a  combination  of  causes, 
fell  rapidly  into  decay.  It  had  risen  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  fame  at  Fontenoy,  but  re¬ 
ceived  a  death-blow  in  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  From  that  day  it  began  to 
decline.  The  eight  years  of  peace,  followed 
by  seven  years  of  war  in  which  the  French 
arms  were  seldom  successful,  tended 
greatly  to  demoralise  the  Irish  regiments, 
while  the  repeal  of  so  many  of  the  more 
stringent  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  soon  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.  enabled  the  Irish  to  serve  in 
the  army  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
thus  took  away  what  had  been  doubtless 
one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  enlist  in  a 
foreign  service. 

Of  the  bravery  of  the  Irish  troops  in  the 
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French  service,  and  of  the  valuable  assis¬ 
tance  rendered  by  them  to  the  French 
cause,  there  can  be  no  question.  Their 
conduct  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona  in  1697 
has  been  warmly  eulogised  by  the  great 
commander  Vendome,  and  their  prowess 
at  Cremona,  at  Cassano,  at  Fontenoy,and 
at  numerous  other  battles  and  sieges  dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century,  calls  for  our 
highest  admiration.  The  peculiar  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  regiments  was  not  without 
its  influence  upon  their  conduct  in  the  held. 
Most  of  the  regiments,  notably  that  of 
Lord  Clare,  were  raised  and  recruited  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  estates  of  their  commanding 
officer,  and  were  composed  as  well  of  ca¬ 
dets  of  his  house  as  of  his  dep>endents  and 
retainers,  many  of  whom  claimed  relation¬ 
ship  with  their  leader,  though  moving  in 
an  humble  walk  of  life.  The  regiments 
of  Bourke  and  Dillon,  who  distinguished 
themselves  so  gloriously  at  Cronona,  were 
recruited  in  Galway  and  Roscommon  from 
the  followers  of  the  chiefs  of  the  above 
names.  Thus  the  ‘  clannish  ’  feeling  was 
present  to  a  very  great  degree  in  the  Irish 
regiments;  and  in  fighting  side  by  side 
with  their  own  relations  and  neighbors 
their  national  bravery  was  increased,  while 
a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  mutual 
assistance  was  engendered,  which  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  their  steadiness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  field. 

I'he  fact  is,  that  out  of  Ireland  the  Irish 
have  always  proved  themselves  to  be  ad¬ 
mirable  soldiers,  and  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  formation  and  position  of 
the  Brigade  in  France  rendered  its  services 
especially  valuable  to  that  country.  A 
large  proportion  of  its  members,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  must  have  been  of  a  • 
superior  class  to  that  from  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  soldier  is  usually  drawn,  and  the 
honorable  rivalry  which  existed  between 
them ‘and  the  French  troops  combined 
with  their  intense  national  hatred  of  the 
English,  to  whom  they  were  so  often 
opposed,  to  render  the  Irish  daring  and 
resolute  soldiers.  The  number  of  officers 
in  the  Irish  Brigade  must  have  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  troops.  In  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  allowance  for  each  battalion,  a  large 
number  of  supernumerary  or  ‘  reformed  ’ 
officers,  as  they  were  called,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Irish  ranks,  and  at  a  time 
when  personal  courage  was  of  so  much 
value  in  battle,  the  presence  of  so  many 


high-spirited  gentlemen  cannot  but  have 
been  of  considerable  importance.  ITiese 
officers,  in  many  instances  relations  or 
connections  of  the  commander  of  their 
regiment,  were  men  of  the  highest  social 
position  in  their  own  country.  The  great¬ 
est  and  noblest  houses  of  Ireland  had  their 
representatives  in  the  Brigade;  the  But¬ 
lers,  the  Burkes  or  Burghs,  the  Fitzger¬ 
alds,  the  O’Neills,  the  O’Briens,  the  Tal¬ 
bots,  the  Nugents,  the  Plunketts,  and  the 
Dillons  sent  many  a  stout  heart  and  strong 
arm  to  do  the  bidding  of  French  com¬ 
manders,  and  to  fight  against  their  coun¬ 
trymen  and  their  allegiance  on  the  blood¬ 
stained  fields  of  Flanders  and  Castille. 
The  last  service  in  wliich  the.  Irish  Brigade 
was  engaged  on  the  side  of  I'rance  was 
the  expedition  against  the  Bri.ish  West 
India  Islands  in  1779  and  1780.  Early 
in  the  former  year,  Count  Arthur  Dillon, 
with  a  contingent  of  some  1,400  men, 
served  under  the  Count  d’Estaing  after  the 
taken  of  Grenada  by  the  French,  and,  al¬ 
though  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  wrest 
Savannah  from  the  British  at  the  end  of 
1779,  he  took  i)art  in  the  expedition 
against  St.  Eustache  in  the  next  year,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  that  place  by 
the  French.  The  last  occasion  on  which 
any  member  of  the  Irish  Brigade  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  France  was  at  the 
siege  of  Brimstone  Hill  in  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher,  ‘  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Antilles,' 
which  was  taken  from  us  by  the  French, 
after  a  siege  of  thirty-one  days,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1782.  Count  Dillon,  the 
commander  of  the  Irish  forces,  was  made 
governor-general  of  the  island,  which  he 
held  until  the  peace  of  1783,  when  it  was 
restored  to  Great  Britain.  The  Irish  Bri¬ 
gade  was  not  broken  up  until  1791,  in 
which  year  a  decree  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  abolished,  all  distinctions  between 
foreign  troops  in  the  service  of  France  and 
native  French  regiments.  Upon  this,  a 
part  of  the  Brigade  chose  to  remain  in 
France,  and  became  merged  in  the  gene 
ral  army  of  the  Republic,  while  six  regi¬ 
ments,  commanded  respectively  by  Count 
Walsh  de  Serrant,  the  Duke  de  Fitzjames, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Dillon,  Viscount 
Walsh  de  Serrant,  Colonel  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell,  and  Colonel  Conway,  preferred  to 
emigrate  with  the  French  Legitimists. 
This  last  remnant  of  the  Irish  Brigade  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  England,  from 
whose  territory  the  Brigade  had  been  ori- 
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ginally  raised  and  constantly  recruited,  jects,  who  had  been  for  three  generations 
and  against  whose  armies  it  had  fought  for  among  the  bravest,  the  most  constant,  and 
a  hundred  years.  England  received  back  the  most  implacable  of  her  foes, — Frater’s 
again  into  her  allegiance  these  erring  sub-  Magazine. 


QUACKS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


The  quacks  of  the  present  day  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous,  and  meet  with  enough 
success  to  cause  astonishment  to  every 
thinking  person  ;  but,  compared  with  their 
predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  pale  into  insignificance.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  have 
brought  before  him  a  few  of  the  men  who 
traded  upon  the  credulity  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  days  of  Anne  and  the  three  Georges, 
the  days  of  Addison,  Pope,  and  Johnson. 
When  we  consider  their  numbers,  their  ig¬ 
norance,  and  the  impudence  of  their  pre¬ 
tensions,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
understand  the  success  they  met  with, 
and  the  way  they  were  spoken  of  and  pa¬ 
tronised  by  the  highest  in  the  land.  Cob¬ 
blers,  tinkers,  footmen,  and  tailors  (some 
not  able  to  read  their  own  advertisements), 
assumed  the  title  of  doctor,  and  pretended 
to  be  able  to  cure  every  known  disease. 
They  advertised  particulars  of  their  won¬ 
derful  cures,  and  by  the  use  of  scraps  of 
Latin  or  doggerel  rhymes,  or  by  claiming 
to  be  “  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,”  or 
an  “  unborn  doctor,”  secured  the  patronage 
of  the  lower  orders.  They  put  forward 
the  most  extraordinary  assertions,  as  in¬ 
ducements  for  the  public  to  confide  in 
their  medical  ability.  One  asserted  that 
“  he  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
green  and  red  dragon,  and  had  discovered 
the  female  fern  seed ;”  another  stated  that 
“  he  had  studied  thirty  years  by  candle¬ 
light  for  the  good  of  his  countrymen 
whilst  a  third,  by  heading  his  bills  with  tlie 
word 

“  Tetrachymagogon,” 
ensured  their  being  read  by  crowds  of 
people,  of  whom  tire  majority  when  sick 
would  go  to  no  other  but  this  learned 
man.  The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the 
lower  classes  may  explain  the  success  these 
quacks  met  with  amongst  them  ;  but  what 
are  we  to  think  when  we  find  them  pa¬ 
tronised  by  the  nobility,  and  even  called 
in  to  the  aid  of  suffering  royalty  ? — when 
we  find  them  receiving  titles  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sovereign  and  being  honored  with  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 


The  strange  fact  that  these  quacks  found 
so  many  people  to  trust  in  them  is  well 
considered  by  Dr.  Pearce,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  No.  572  of  the  Spectator  : 
“The  desire  of  life  is  so  natural  and 
strong  a  passion  that  I  have  long  since 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  great  encourage¬ 
ment  which  the  practice  of  medicine  finds 
among  us.  Those  who  have  little  or  no 
faith  in  the  abilities  of  a  quack  will  apply 
themselves  to  him,  either  because  he  is 
willing  to  sell  health  at  a  reasonable  profit, 
or  b^ause  the  patient,  like  a  drowning 
man,  catches  at  every  twig,  and  hopes  for 
relief  from  the  most  ignorant,  when  the 
most  able  physicians  give  him  none. 
Though  impudence  and  many  words  are 
as  necessary  to  these  itinerary  Galens  as  a 
laced  hat  to  a  merry-andrew,  yet  they 
would  turn  very  little  to  the  advantage  of 
the  owner  if  there  were  not  some  inward 
disposition  in  the  sick  man  to  favor  the 
pretensions  of  the  mountebank.  Love  of 
life  in  the  one  and  of  money  in  the  other 
creates  a  good  correspiondence  between 
them.” 

One  of  the  most  pertinacious  advertisers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  was  Sir 
William  Read.  Originally  a  tailor,  he  be¬ 
came  oculist  to  Queen  Anne  and  after¬ 
wards  to  George  the  First.  From  Queen 
Anne  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
Though  so  ignorant  that  he  could  hardly 
read,  yet,  by  an  unusual  amount  of  impu¬ 
dence  and  by  the  use  of  a  few  scraps  of 
Latin  in  his  advertisements,  he  obtained  a 
great  reputation  for  learning,  and  such  an 
amount  of  patronage  as  enabled  him  to 
ride  in  his  own  chariot.  When  travelling 
in  the  provinces  he  practised  (“  by  the  light 
of  nature”J  not  only  in  small  towns  and 
villages,  wnere  the  ignorance  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  might  be  supposed  to  favor  his  pre¬ 
tensions,  but  also  in  the  principal  seats  of 
learning.  In  one  of  his  advertisements  he 
calls  upon  the  vice-chancellor,  university, 
and  city  of  Oxford,  to  vouch  for  his 
cures.  He  advertised  in  the  Tatler^zX 
he  had  been  “  thirty -five  years  in  the 
practice  of  couching  cataracts,  taking  ofif 
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all  sorts  of  wens,  curing  wry  necks,  and 
hair  lips,  without  blemish,  though  never 
so  deformed.”  His  wife  assisted  him,  and 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1715,  carried  on 
his  business. 

In  those  days,  as  at  present,  the  quacks 
advertised  testimonials  from  grateful  pa¬ 
tients.  These  are  referred  to  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator  :  “  Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learn¬ 
ing  told  us,  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
amiss  if  we  paid  the  Spectator  the  same 
compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our  pub- 
lick  prints  to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant, 
Mr.  Moore  the  apothecary,  and  other 
eminent  physicians,  where  it  is  usual  for  the 
patients  to  publish  the  cures  which  have 
been  made  upon  them,  and  the  several 
distempers  under  which  they  labored."* 
The  Dr.  Grant  here  referred  to  was  a 
celebrated  advertising  quack.  Commenc¬ 
ing  life  as  a  tinker,  he  afterwards,  though 
very  illiterate,  became  a  Baptist  preacher 
in  Southwark,  then  turning  quack,  he 
eventually  became  oculist  to  Queen  Anne. 
Speaking  of  Read  and  Grant,  a  writer  in 
the  Grub  Street  youmal  says : 

“  Her  Majesty,  sure,  was  in  a  surprise, 

Or  else  was  very  short-sighted. 

When  a  tinker  was  sworn  to  look  after  her  eyes 
And  the  mountebank  Read  was  knighted.” 

Dr.  Grant  had  his  portrait  engraved  on  a 
copper-plate,  from  which  copies  were 
printed  for  distribution.  Of  this  portrait 
the  same  writer  says  : 

“  A  tinker  first  his  scene  of  life  began ; 

That  failing,  he  set  up  for  cunnins  man ; 

But  wanting  luck,  puts  on  a  new  disguise. 

And  now  pretends  that  he  can  mend  your  eyes. 
But  this  expect,  that  like  a  tinker  true. 

Where  he  repairs  one  eye  he  puts  out  two.” 
Mr.  Moore  the  apothecary,  was  known 
as  the  “  Worm  Doctor,”  because  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  worm-powder  that  he  sold.  In 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  TatUr  a  Lon¬ 
don  tradesman  advertises  that  he  had  been 
cured  of  rheumatism  by  Mr.  Moore,  of 
the  Pestle  and  Mortar,  Abchurch  Lane. 
Moore  and  his  worm-powders  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  since  they  form 
the  subject  of  one  of  Pope’s  poems,  of 
which  one  distich  runs — 

“  Vain  is  thy  art.  thy  powder  vain. 

Since  worms  shall  eat  e’en  thee.” 


•  •  The  Sptttator  follows  this  up  with  some 
humorous  testimonials  from  persons  who  have 
been  cured  of  jealousy,  spleen,  selfishness,  and 
other  distempers  by  reading  certain  numbers  of 
that  period  icaL 


Early  in  the  century  flourished  Dr.  Tom 
Saflbld,  who  use  to  publish  his  bills  in 
verse,  thus: 

“  Here’s  Saffold’s  pills,  much  lietter  than  the  rest. 
Deservedly  have  gained  the  name  of  best ; 

A  box  of  eighteen  pills  for  eighteenpence, 
Though  ’tis  too  cheap  in  any  man’s  own 
sense.” 

Specimens  of  his  poetical  powers  were 
also  placed  on  his  doorpost.  Dr.  Case, 
who  afterwards  lived  in  the  same  house, 
erased  the  verses  of  his  predecessor  and 
substituted  two  lines  of  his  own : 

”  Within  this  place  , 

Lives  Doctor  Case.” 

He  is  said  to  have  gained  more  by  this 
couplet  than  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works. 

The  following  elegy  appeared  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Saffold  : 

”  I.ament,  ye  damsels  of  our  London  city. 

Poor  unprovided  rirls,  though  fair  anu  witty ; 
Who  masked  would  to  his  house  in  couples 
come 

To  understand  your  matrimonial  doom  ; 

To  know  what  kind  of  man  you  were  to  marry. 
And  how  long  time,  poor  things,  you  were  to 
tarry. 

Your  oracle  is  silent ;  none  can  tell 
On  whom  his  astrologic  mantle  fell ; 

For  he  when  sick  refused  the  doctor’s  aid, 

And  only  to  his  pills  devotion  paid. 

Yet  it  was  surely  a  most  sad  disaster 

The  saucy  pills  at  last  should  kill  their  master.” 

To  understand  some  allusions  in  the 
above  the  reader  must  be  reminded  that 
nearly  all  these  quacks  pretended  to  a 
great  skill  in  astrology,  and  joined  the 
business  of  fortune-telling  with  that  of 
selling  drops  and  pills. 

The  sterner  sex  were  not,  however,  al¬ 
lowed  to  monopolise  the  field  of  quackery. 
One  of  the  best  known  characters  of  the 
last  century  was  Mrs.  Mapp  the  Bone- 
setter,  who,  after  leading  a  wandering  life 
for  some  time,  settled  down  at  Epsom, 
then  a  place  of  fashionable  resort.  The 
remarkable  strength  with  which  she  was 
endowed,  together  with  such  knowledge 
as  she  had  acquired  from  her  father  (him¬ 
self  a  bone-setter),  mainly  contributed  to 
the  success  which,  in  many  cases,  undoubt¬ 
edly  attended  her  operations.  She  journey¬ 
ed  to  town  twice  a  week  in  a  coach-and- 
four,  and,  at  the  Grecian  Coffee  House, 
operated  on  her  town  patients,  carrying 
their  crutches  back  to  Epsom  as  trophies 
of  her  skill.  During  one  of  these  visits 
she  was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane’s  niece,  and  the  success  which  she 
met  with  on  this  occasion  became  the  talk 
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of  the  town.  A  comedy  called  ‘The 
Husband’s  Relief,  or  the  Female  Bone- 
setter  and  the  Worm  Doctor,’  was  brought 
out  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Mrs.  Mapp  attended  the  first  performance, 
accompanied  by  Ward  and  Tailor,  two 
quacks,  who  will  be  noticed  presently.  A 
song  in  her  praise  was  sung,  of  which  one 
verse  runs — 

“  You  doctors  of  London,  who  puzzle  your  pates 

To  ride  in  your  coaches  and  purchase  estates ; 

Give  over,  for  shame,  for  your  pride  has  a  fall. 

And  the  Doctress  of  Epsom  has  outdone  you 
all.” 

Many  remarkable  cures  effected  by  her 
are  noted  in  the  public  journals  of  the  day, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  in  the 
receipt  of  a  very  large  income.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  Grub  Street  jour¬ 
nal,  of  the  19th  of  April,  1736,  will  give 
the  reader  a  sufficient  insight  into  her  brief 
married  life  :  “  We  hear  that  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Mapp,  the  famous  bone-setter  at 
Epsom,  ran  away  from  her  last  week,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas, 
and  such  other  portable  things  as  lay  next 
to  his  hand.  Several  letters  from  Epsom 
mention  that  the  footman,  whom  the  fair 
bone-setter  married  the  week  before,  had 
taken  a  sudden  journey  from  thence  with 
what  money  his  wife  had  earned,  and  that 
her  concern  at  first  was  very  great,  but  as 
soon  as  the  surprise  was  over,  she  grew 
gay,  and  seems  to  think  the  money  well 
disposed  of,  as  it  was  like  to  rid  her  of  a 
husband.”  At  this  time  she  was  at  the 
height  of  her  prosperity ;  in  December  of 
the  next  year  she  died,  “  at  her  lodgings 
near  Seven  Dials,  so  miserably  poor  that 
the  parish  was  obliged  to  bury  her.” 

Dr.  Ward,  one  of  the  quacks  mention¬ 
ed  as  accompanying  Mrs.  Mapp  to  the 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  was  the  son 
of  a  drysalter  in  Thames  Street.  He  be¬ 
came  a  footman,  and  it  is  said  that  whilst 
travelling  with  his  master  on  the  continent 
he  obtained  from  some  monks  those  re¬ 
ceipts  by  which  he  afterwards  made  his 
“  Friar’s  Balsam”  and  other  nostrums.  He 
began  to  practise  physic  about  1733,  and 
for  some  time  combated  the  united  efforts 
of  wit,  learning,  argument  and  ridicule. 
The  Grub  Street  youmal  attacked  him  in 
a  well-written  article,  showing  the  mis¬ 
chievous  effects  of  his  “pill,”  giving  in¬ 
stances  of  fatal  results  from  its  use,  and 
pointing  out  its  probable  principal  ingredi¬ 
ent.  He  replied,  giving  copies  of  deposi¬ 


tions  made  before  certain  magistrates  to 
show  that  these  fatalities  arose  from  other 
causes.  He  also  inserted  in  his  reply, 
several  testimonials  to  his  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess.  The  controversy  went  on  for  some 
time,  no  doubt  much  to  Ward’s  profit. 
One  of  his  detractors  finishes  an  article 
with  the  following  warning  to  the  public ; 

"  Before  yon  take  his  drop  or  pill 
Take  leave  of  friends  and  make  your  will.” 

Praised  by  General  Churchill  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Reynolds,  he  was  called  in 
to  prescribe  for  George  the  Second.  The 
king  recovering  in  spite  of  his  attentions. 
Ward  received  a  solemn  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  privilege  of  driving  his  carriage 
through  St.  James’s  Park.  He  died  in 
1761,  leaving  his  statue,  by  Carlini,  to  the 
S<x:iety  of  Arts. 

Dr.  Taylor,  or  the  Chevalier  Taylor,  as 
he  called  himself,  was  a  quack  oculist, 
whose  impudence  was  unparalleled,  as  his 
memoirs  written  by  himself  will  testify.* 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  conversation  with  his 
friend  Beauclerk,  talking  of  celebrated  and 
successful  irregxilar  practisers  in  physic, 
said  ;  “  Taylor  was  the  most  ignorant  man 
I  ever  knew,  but  sprightly ;  Ward  the  dull¬ 
est.  Taylor  challenged  me  once  to  talk 
Latin  with  him.  I  quoted  some  of  Horace, 
which  he  took  to  be  part  of  my  own 
speech.  He  said  a  few  words  well  enough.” 
Beauclerk. — “  I  remember,  sir,  you  said 
that  Taylor  was  an  instance  how  far  im¬ 
pudence  could  carry  ignorance.”  It  was 
said  of  Taylor  that  five  of  his  coach-horses 
were  blind  in  consequence  of  their  master 
having  exercised  his  skill  upon  them. 

.  About  this  time  there  practised  in  Moor- 
fields  a  quack  who  advertised  himself  as 
the  “  Unborn  Doctor.”  A  writer  of  the 
time  speaks  of  him  as  the  “stuttering  Un¬ 
born  Doctor,”  and  relates  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  having  asked  him  to  explain  his  tit)e, 
he  replied,  “  Why,  you  s — s — ee,  sir,  I 
w — w — as  not  b-— bom‘a  d — d — doctor, 
and  s — s — so  I  am  an  u — u — u — unborn 
doctor.” 

We  may  mention  here  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  recommended  cold  water  and  stewed 
prunes  as  a  universal  panacea.  There 
was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  Anodyne 
Necklace,  the  wearing  of  which  for  one 


*  He  published  his  travels  in  1 762,  in  which  he 
styled  himself  “  Opthalminator  Pontifical,  Impe¬ 
rial,  Royal.”  &c. 
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night  would  enable  children  to  cut  their 
teeth  without  pain,  even  though  they  had 
previously  been  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
These  necklaces  had  a  good  sale  at  the 
really  moderate  price,  considering  their  ef¬ 
fect,  of  five  shillings  each. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  gentleman 
who  thus  introduces  himself  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  of  August  the  6th,  1717:  “  This 
is  to  give  notice  that  Doctor  Benjamin 
Thornhill,  sworn  servant  to  His  Majesty 
King  George,  seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son, 
who  has  kept  a  stage  in  the  rounds  of 
West  Smithfield  for  several  months  past, 
will  continue  to  be  advised  with  every  day 
in  the  week,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night,  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Swan 
Inn,  in  West  Smithfield,  till  Michaelmas, 
for  the  good  of  all  people  that  lie  languish¬ 
ing  under  distemi>ers,  he  knowing  that 
Talenta  in  agro  non  est  abscondita — that  a 
talent  ought  not  to  be  hid  in  the  earth. 
Therefore  he  exp>oses  himself  in  public  for 
the  good  of  the  poor.  TTie  many  cures 
he  has  performed  has  given  the  world  great 
satisfaction,  having  cured  fifteen  hundred 
people  of  the  king’s  evil,  and  several  hun¬ 
dreds  that  have  been  blind,  lame,  deaf,  and 
diseased.  God  Almighty  having  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  so  great  a 
talent,  he  thinks  himself  bound  in  duty  to 
be  helpful  to  all  sorts  of  persons  that  are 
afflicted  with  any  distemper.  He  will  tell 
you  in  a  minute  what  distemper  you  are 
troubled  with  and  whether  you  are  curable 
or  not.  If  not  curable  he  will  not  take 
any  one  in  hand  if  he  might  have  five 
hundred  pounds  for  a  reward.” 

Of  foreign  quacks  who  have  resided  in 
England  we  may  mention  Dominicetti, 
Katerfelto,  and  Cagliostro.  Dominicetti 
in  1765  set  up  medicated  baths  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  which,  although  they  made 
a  considerable  sensation  for  a  time,  do  not 
seem  to  have  secured  the  lasting  favor  of 
the  public,  for  in  1782  Dominicetti  became 
bankrupt.  Katerfelto,  an  ex-Prussian  sol¬ 
dier,  practised  in  England  during  the 
great  prevalence  of  influenza  in  1 782.  To 
the  sale  of  his  nostrums  he  add^  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  legerdemain,  and  electric  and 
microscopical  exhibitions.  Cowper,  in  his 
‘  Task,’  alludes  to  him : 

“  And  Knterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread.” 

The  “  arch-quack”  Cagliostro,  whose  story 
is  told  by  Carlyle,  favored  England  with 


his  presence  from  1785  to  1787.  He 
lived  in  Sloane  Street,  Kmghtsbridge,  where 
he  did  a  good  trade  in  Egyptian  pills  at 
thirty  shillings  the  drachm. 

In  1780  Dr.  Graham  opened  a  house 
in  the  Adelphi  Terrace  as  the  Temple  of 
Health.  His  rooms  were  stuffed  with 
glass  globes,  marble  statues,  medico-elec-  • 
trie  apparatus,  figures  of  dragons,  stained 
glass,  and  other  theatrical  properties.  The 
air  was  ^Irugged  with  incense,  and  the  ear 
was  charmed  with  strains  of  music  from  a 
self-acting  organ.  Here  he  lectured  on 
the  beneficial  effects  of  electricity  and  mag¬ 
netism,  and  explained  according  to  his  ad¬ 
vertisements  “  the  whole  art  of  enjoying 
health  and  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  and 
of  preserving  and  exalting  personal  beauty 
and  loveliness ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  liv¬ 
ing  with  health,  honor,  and  happiness  in 
this  world  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.” 
One  of  the  means  to  this  end  was  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  mud  baths  at  a  guinea  each ; 
and  on  certain  occasions  he  might  be  seen 
up  to  his  chin  in  mud,  accompanied  by  the 
priestess  of  the  temple,  otherwise  Vestina, 
the  Goddess  of  Health.  This  “  goddess” 
was  Emma  Lyons,  previously  a  domestic 
servant,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  the  friend  of  Lord  Nelson. 
Dr.  Graham  removed  to  Schomberg  House 
in  Pall  Mall,  where  he  opened  the  Temple 
of  Health  and  Hymen.  Here  he  had  his 
celestial  bed,  which  he  professed  cost  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  One  night  in  this  bed 
secured  a  beautiful  progeny,  and  might  be 
had  for  one  hundred  pounds.  For  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  his  Elixir  of  Life  he  required  one 
thousand  pounds  in  advance.  A  Prussian 
traveller  who  was  in  Pmgland  at  the  time 
described  this  temple,  with  its  vari-col- 
ored  transparent  glasses,  its  rich  vases  of 
perfumes,  half-guinea  treatises  on  health, 
and  divine  balm,  at  a  guinea  a  bottle. 
Magneto-electric  beds  were  on  the  second- 
floor,  and  might  be  slept  in  for  fifty  pounds 
a  night.  Each  bed  rested  on  six  massy 
transparent  columns.  The  perfumed  dra¬ 
pery  was  of  purple,  the  curtains  of  celestial 
blue. 

Graham  spared  no  expense  to  attract 
visitors.  He  had  two  footmen  in  gaudy 
liveries  and  gold-laced  hats  to  stand  at  the 
entrance.  His  rooms  at  night  were  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted. '  With  an  admittance  fee 
of  five  shillings  his  rooms  were  crowded 
by  people  anxious  to  see  this  magnificent 
show  and  to  hear  the  lecture  of  the  quack 
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or  his  assistants.  One  of  his  advertise-  priest,”  This  pnest  was  a  young  medical 
ments  informs  us  that  “Vestina,  the  rosy  man,  afterwards  Dr.  Mitford,  and  father 
Goddess  of  Health,  presides  at  the  evening  of  the  celebrated  authoress, 
lecture,  assisting  at  the  display  of  the  ce-  Graham’s  expenses  were  very  large,  and 
lestial  meteors,  and  of  that  sacred  vital  fire  when  the  public  ceased  to  patronise  him 
over  which  she  watches,  and  whose  appli-  and  his  receipts  fell  off,  the  Temple  of 
cation  in  the  cure  of  diseases  she  daily  has  Health  was  closed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
the  honor  of  directing.  The  descriptive  “  properties”  were  sold  by  auction  in  1784. 
exhibition  of  the  apparatus  in  the  daytime  Graham  died  poor  in  the  neighborhood 
is  conducted  by  the  officiating  junior  of  Glasgow. 


TALLEYRAND. 

Bv  THE  Author  of  ‘  Mirabeau,*  ‘  Danton,’  etc. 


The  chain  of  being  begins  with  the  ani¬ 
malcule  and  expands  into  the  elephant :  so 
it  is  with  the  chain  of  events.  No  action 
or  accident  of  our  lives  is  insignificant; 
the  most  trivial  may  be  the  germ  of  our 
destiny.  When  a  child  at  nurse  Talley¬ 
rand  had  a  severe  fall.  What  event  could 
possibly  be  more  inevitable  or  common¬ 
place  in  a  child’s  history  ?  It  was  not 
commonplace,  however,  in  this  child’s  his¬ 
tory.  But  for  that  fall  he  would  have 
been  simply  a  noble  of  Fancien  regime: 
profligate,  indolent,  voluptuous,  an  unit 
amongst  his  herd;  expiating  his  sins  at 
last  in  the  obscurity  of  exile,  or  more  pro¬ 
bably  beneath  the  knife  of  the  guillotine ; 
and  thus  he  would  have  dropped  out  of 
the  world  leaving  no  trace  behind,  and  his¬ 
tory  would  have  known  him  not.  What 
that  fall  made  of  him  and  did  for  the  world 
is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  four  revo¬ 
lutions. 

CharlesMaurice  de  Talleyrand-Pdrigord, 
eldest  son  of  the  Comte  de  Talleyrand, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  the  year  1754.  The 
Comtes  de  Talleyrand  were  descended  from 
a  younger  branch  of  the  sovereign  counts 
of  P^rigord,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  families  of  France,  and  whose 
haughty  motto.  Re  que  Dieu*  they  bore. 

The  father  of  Charles  Maurice  was  a 
soldier,  his  mother  a  lady-in-waiting  at 
Court  In  the  very  hour  of  his  birth  the 
infant  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  nurse, 
who  removed  him  at  once  to  her  home  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  he 
was  reared  very  little  differently  to  her  bwn 
peasant  children.  This  was  the  fashion¬ 
able  way  of  disposing  of  infantine  encum¬ 
brances  in  those  days;  their  advent  was 


a  disagreeable  accident  which  condemned 
the  fine  ladies  to  a  month’s  seclusion  ;  but 
with  that  the  trouble  ended,  the  accident 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  some  peasant 
nurse,  and -was  thought  of  no  more  until,  it 
was  of  an  age  to  be  trained  for  a  soldier  or 
a  priest,  or  a  courtier,  as  the  case  might  be. 

When  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  old,  he 
was  lamed  for  life  by  a  fall.  Eleven  years 
passed  away,  during  which  time  the  fond 
mother  had  pot  only  never  seen  her  oflf- 
spring,  but  was  even  ignorant  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  that  had  befallen  him.  About  this 
period  his  uncle,  the  Bailli  de  Talleyrand, 
a  naval  captain,  returned  to  France  after 
an  absence  of  many  years.  Being  desi¬ 
rous  of  seeing  his  nephew,  he  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  remote  village  to  which  the 
boy  had  been  exiled.  It  was  in  the  depth 
of  winter  that  he  undertook  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the 
ground.  As  he  neared  the  place  he  met 
upon  the  road  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  boy 
dressed  like  a  peasant,  to  whom  he  offered 
some  silver  to  guide  him  to  Mother  R^gaut’s 
(the  nurse’s  name  was  Rdgaut).  Delighted 
at  the  thought  of  the  promised  reward, 
the  boy  eagerly  undertook  the  service,  but 
he  was  very  lame,  and  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  horse,  so  the  good-natured 
bailli  lilted  him  into  the  saddle.  His 
wonder  and  consternation  may  be  imagin¬ 
ed  when,  upon  arriving  at  the  cottage,  he 
was  informed  that  in  his  poor  little  lame 
guide  he  saw  the  nephew  he  had  come  to 
seek.  Not  another  hour  did  Charles 
Maurice  remain  beneath  that  roof ;  the 
bailli  took  the  boy  back  with  him  to  Paris. 
Such  was  the  childhood’s  days  of  the 
future  great  European  diplomatist,  who  was 
destin^  thereafter  to  hold  the  destinies  of 
France  within  his  grasp. 


*  God  alone  is  our  king. 
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From  the  village  he  was  transplanted  to 
the  College  D’Harcourt,  where,  all  igno¬ 
rant  as  he  was  when  he  entered  it,  he  soon 
carried  away  the  first  prizes,  and  became 
ultimately  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
scholars.  His  mother  now  paid  him  an 
occasional  visit,  but  as  she  was  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  surgeon,  who  pulled,  and 
cauterised,  and  tortured  the  boy’s  leg,  her 
visits  were  more  terrible  than  pleasing. 
But  all  the  pulling,  and  cauterising,  and 
torturing  effected  no  good — ^the  lameness 
was  incurable.  The  head  of  the  house  of 
Talleyrand  must  be  a  soldier — such  was 
the  tradition  of  the  family,  and  it  had 
never  yet  been  departed  from.  A  cripple 
could  not  be  a  soldier.  It  was  announced 
to  him  that  his  birthright  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  younger  brother. 

“  Why  so  ?”  asked  the  boy. 

Because  you  are  a  cripple”  was  the 
cruel  answer. 

Whatever  of  good  might  have  existed 
in  his  original  nature  those  words  crushed 
out ;  the  flavor  of  their  bitterness  lingered 
in  his  heart  unto  the  last  days  of  his  life. 
From  the  hour  in  which  they  were  spoken 
his  disposition  gradually  changed ;  he  be¬ 
came  taciturn,  callous,  and  calculating  ;  a 
cynic,  a  heartless  debauchee,  sparing 
neither  man  nor  woman  that  stood  in  the 
path  of  his  interest  or  his  pleasure.  He 
had  not  been  spared,  why  should  he  spare 
others  ?  It  was  not  for  nothing  he  earned 
thereafter  the  title  of  le  diable  boUeux. 

Being  a  Talleyrand,  as  he  could  not  be 
a  soldier,  he  must  be  a  churchman.  From 
the  College  d’Harcourt  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Sulpice  and  afterwards  to  Sorbonne  to 
complete  his  studies.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  dislike  for  the  profession  he  was 
thrust  into,  and  testified  his  utter  unfitness 
for  it  by  a  life  of  gambling  and  debauch¬ 
ery.  In  1773  he  was  received  into  the 
church.  Thereafter  he  was  known  as  the 
Abbe  de  P^rigord,  and  proved  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  addition  to  the  dissolute  and 
atheistical  clergy  of  the  age. 

In  that  same  year  he  was  presented  at 
Court,  and  became  an  habitue  of  Du  Bar¬ 
ry’s  boudoir.  One  evening,  at  one  of  her 
gay  assemblies,  while  a  number  of  young 
gallants  were  amusing  the  lady  by  the  re¬ 
cital  of  scandalous  stories,  and  their  own 
amorous  adventmes,  the  Abb^  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  silent  and  melancholy. 

“  Why  are  you  so  sad  and  ^ent  ?”  de¬ 
manded  the  hostess. 


“  Helas  madame  la  co/ntesse,  je  faisais 
une  r^xion  bien  m'dancolique ;  c'est  qu'd 
Paris  il  est  plus  Jacile  iTavoir  des  femmes 
que  des  abbayes” 

The  King  was  so  charmed  with  this 
bon  mot  when  it  was  repeated  to  him,  that 
he  at  once  presented  the  witty  abbe  with  a 
very  handsome  benefice !  From  this  dates 
his  rise  in  the  church. 

In  1780  he  was  appointed  agent-general 
of  the  French  clergy,  a  post  which  placed 
in  his  hands  the  entire  administration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  which  he 
filled  with  consummate  ability.  But,  as 
though  in  constant  protest  against  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done  him,  and  the 
uncongenial  profession  to  which  that  wrong 
had  consigned  him,  the  immorality  of  his 
life  was  as  flagrant  as  ever;  his  profane 
epigrams  were  repeated  in  every  drawing¬ 
room  ;  his  scandalous  love  adventures 
were  in  every  mouth. 

Although  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  his 
mistress  held  a  licentious  wit  to  be  an  ad¬ 
mirable  recommendation  for  church  pie- 
ferment,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  quite  of 
an  opposite  opinion,  and  when  the  bishop¬ 
ric  of  Autun,  for  which  the  Abl>6  had  long 
been  intriguing,  fell  vacant  (1788),  it  was 
only  after  a  lapse  of  four  months,  and  at 
the  dying  request  of  the  Comte  de  Peri- 
gord,  who  probably  felt  a  late  compunc¬ 
tion  for  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to 
his  son,  that  the  King  reluctantly  bestowed 
upon  him  the  coveted  dignity. 

Here  is  his  portrait  sketched  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  at  this  period :  “  Picture  to 

yourself  a  man  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
handsome  figure,  blue  and  expressive  eyes, 
nose  slightly  retrousse^  complexion  delicate 
almost  to  pallor.  In  studying  the  play  of 
his  features  we  observe  upon  his  lips  a 
smile,  sometimes  malignant,  sometimes  dis¬ 
dainful.  Studious  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  a  coquet  in  his  ecclesiastical  toilet, 
but  frequently  changing  the  costume  of  his 
order  for  that  of  the  laity,  irreligious  as  a 
pirate — ijerforming  mass  with  an  unctuous 
grace — the  Abb6  Perigord  finds  time  for 
all;  he  appears  sometimes  at  Court,  but 
oftener  .nt  the  Opera.  He  reads  his  brevi¬ 
ary,  the  ‘  Odes  of  Horace,’  and  the  ‘  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz’ — a  prelate 
whose  qualities  he  greatly  esteems.  If  he 
meets  Narbonne,  Lauzun,  Boufflers,  Segur, 
and  the  Bishop  of  ChAlons  in  the  house  of 
Madame  Guimard,  he  will  sup  with  them. 
Ordinarily  fond  of  his  bed,  he  will  at  a 
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need  pass  two  or  three  nights  consecutive¬ 
ly  in  hard  work.  Assailed  by  creditors, 
closing  his  doors  to  the  importunate,  never 
promising  without  restrictions,  obliging 
through  circumstances,  sometimes  through 
egotism;  greedy  of  renown,  more  greedy 
still  of  riches ;  loving  women  with  his 
senses,  not  with  his  heart ;  calm  in  critical 
positions ;  haughty  to  the  great,  suave  to 
the  humble;  pausing  in  a  work  upon 
finance  to  write  a  billet  doux ;  neither  vin¬ 
dictive  nor  wicked ;  an  enemy  to  all  violent 
measures,  but  knowing,  if  necessary,  how 
to  use  them.” 

Another  contemporary  thus  epigram- 
matically  describes  him :  “  He  dressed  like 
a  coxcomb,  thought  like  a  deist,  and  preach¬ 
ed  like  a  saint.” 

At  the  assembling  of  the  States  General 
he  at  once  espoused  the  popular  side.  Like 
Mirabeau,  his  own  order  had  rejected  him ; 
from  them  he  had  nothing  to  hope  ;  dis¬ 
tinction  in  any  path  of  life  rather  than  in 
the  church  was  preferable  to  his  taste; 
while,  with  the  ambitious  spirit  that  ani¬ 
mated  all,  whether  gentle  or  plebeian,  in 
that  age,  everything  seemed  possible  to 
him  in  the  new  order  of  things  which  was 
at  hand.  No  proof  of  the  utter  effeteness 
of  the  ancien  regime  is  so  conclusive  as  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  so  many  of  its  own 
body  helping  to  destroy  it.  La  Fayette, Mira¬ 
beau,  and  Talleyrand,  all  three  of  the  no¬ 
blest  of  the  aristocracy,  pioifeered  its  de¬ 
struction  before  Robespierre,  Marat,  or 
Danton  were  heard  of.  On  the  1 5th  of 
June,  1789,  after  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  had  demurred  to  deliberate  in  the 
same  chamber  with  the  tiers  etat,  Mirabeau 
proposed  that  the  latter  without  further  de¬ 
lay  should  declare  itself  “  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  French  people.”  On  the 
22nd  of  June,  seven  days  later,  thanks  to 
the  unwearied  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun, 
a  majority  of  the  clergy  joined  the  tiers 
^tat.  In  his  very  first  speech  he  proposed 
and  carried  that  the  States  General  should 
henceforth  be  fused  into  the  National  As¬ 
sembly,  the  title  already  assumed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  its 
discussions  should  be  unrestricted.* 

A  little  later,  and  La  Fayette  gave  the 
signal  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  and 
created  the  National  Guard.  The  noble 
radicals  began  their  work  bravely ! 

*  The  electors,  in  sending  their  representatives 
to  the  States  General,  had  restricted  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  action  to  certain  subjects. 
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Day  by  day  the  principles  of  the  Bishop 
advanced  more  and  more,  and  day  by 
day  he  became  more  and  more  popular; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Cordeliers 
and  the  Feuilletons;  his  speeches  on 
finance  were  everywhere  the  theme  of 
the  highest  laudation ;  but  his  crown¬ 
ing  act  was  to  carry  the  motion  for 
the  surrender  of  all  ecclesiastical  property 
to  the  use  of  the  nation.  Long  and 
stormy  was  the  debate,  but  on  the  2nd  of 
November  the  decree  was  passed.  Early 
in  1790  he  brought  forward  a  manifesto  to 
advocate  the  abolition  of  all  privileges,  to 
advocate  church  reform,  and  a  vast  plan 
of  public  education.  On  the  16th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  |the  same  year  he  was  named 
President  of  the  Assembly,  a  post  which 
even  Mirabeau  could  not  attain  until  one 
year  later. 

After  a  short  deliberation,  he  gave  in  his 
hearty  adherence  to  the  Act  called  ‘  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy,’  consecrated 
new  bishops  to  replace  those  who,  fix)m 
scruples  of  conscience  or  the  fear  of  Papal 
thunders,  had  refused  the  oath,  and  was, 
on  the  ist  of  May,  1791,  excommunicated 
by  his  Holiness  the  Pope  for  his  pains. 
Having  of  late  looked  rather  towards  poli¬ 
tical  than  ecclesiastical  preferment,  the 
Bishop’s  course  of  action  was  immediate 
and  decisive ;  he  availed  himself  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  cast  off  his  irksome  fetters,  at 
once  seceded  from  the  church,  and  was 
thereafter  known  simply  as  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand. 

Bu^iis  sagacity  foresaw  and  prophesied 
to  what  events  were  hastening.  Writing  to 
a  lady  friend,  he  says,  “If  the  prince  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  affection  of  the  people  he  is. 
lost ;  if  the  people  are  not  guarded  against 
the  character  of  the  prince,  I  foresee  terrible 
misfortune — torrents  of  blood  flowing 
through  years  to  efface  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  few  months.  I  foresee  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  involved  in  the  same  de¬ 
struction . Mirabeau  believes 

with  me  that  we  are  marching  too 
quickly  towards  a  republic.  What  a  re¬ 
public!  composed  of  thirty  millions  of  cor¬ 
rupted  souls.  I  fear  that  having  attained  to 
that,the  fanatics  will  only  begin  to  light  their 
torches,  the  anarchists  to  erect  their  scaf¬ 
folds.  Who  knows  how  many  amongst  us 
may  escape  the  fire  or  the  lanternet  I 
must  arrange  my  affairs  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  shall  not  without  resources  what¬ 
ever  happens.” 
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The  political  creed  of  Mirabeau  and 
Talleyrand  was  the  same ;  both  were  of  the 
pMuty  of  order;  both  advocated  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  constitutional  monarchy  and  ration¬ 
al  freedom  ;  but  with  those  points  all  simila¬ 
rity  between  the  two  men  disappears.  The 
one  would  have  martyrised  himself  to  have 
enforced  those  principles ;  the  other  would 
not  have  imperilled  his  fortunes  for  an 
hour  to  have  maintained  any  principles. 
Upon  his  death-bed  Mirabeau  sent  for 
Talleyrand,  as  the  man  by  sympathy  and 
creed  the  most  fitted  to  be  the  repository  of 
his  plots  and  secrets.  But  with  that  mighty 
genius  was  swept  away  the  last  bulwark 
of  order,  and  so  cautious  and  calculating 
a  man  as  the  ex-bishop  was  not  the  one  to 
oppose  the  invading  forces  of  mob  rule. 

Twice  in  the  year  1792  was  he  sent  on 
diplomatic  service  to  London — the  second 
time  arriving  with  an  autograph  letter  from 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  Gwrge  the  Third. 
But  the  excesses  of  the  revolution  were 
every  day  rendering  its  principles  more 
unpopular  in  England,  and  the  letter,  like 
every  other  act  of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
being  supposed  to  have  been  dictated,  pro¬ 
duced  no  effect.  The  object  of  the  mission 
was  to  conclude  an  alliance  between  France 
and  England,  but  while  the  negotiations 
were  actually  pending  came  the  news  that 
the  king  was  deposed — news  which  at  once 
terminated  diplomatic  relations  between 
France  and  all  foreign  countries. 

Except  by  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  Talley¬ 
rand  was  received  but  coldly  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  When  presented  at  James’s,  the 
Queen  disdainfully  turned  her  back  upon 
him.  “  She  did  right,"  he  said  afterwards, 
^^/or  her  Majesty  is  very  ugly." 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  that 
tKe  revolution  had  so  far  outstripped  him 
that  France  was  no  longer  a  safe  abode 
(or  any  man  of  birth  and  position.  He 
lost  no  time  in  obtaining  a  passport  from 
Danton  and  in  returning  to  London  for 
the  third  time.  A  paper  which  implicated 
lum  as  having  been  in  secret  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  Court  being  found  in  the 
iron  chest,  a  decree  of  accusation  was  pro¬ 
nounced  against  him  by  the  Convention, 
and  his  name  was  included  in  the  list  of 
emigres.  U ntil  1 794  he  resided  in  London. 
Here  he  mingled  with  the  emigres  with  a 
view,  possibly,  to  future  contingencies  that 
might  happen  to  the  Bourbons,  and  was 
well  received  in  certain  circles,  particularly 
that  of  Lansdowne  House.  In  general 
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society  he  was  noted  as  cold  in  manner, 
silent,  sententious,  formal,  scrutinising; 
but  amongst  the  more  genial  few  this 
mask  was  cast  aside,  and  he  was  the  wit 
and  polished  man  of  the  world.  In  the 
January  of  the  year  last  named  he  received, 
under  the  Alien  Bill,  an  order  of  expulsion 
as  a  Jacobin.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Lord  Granville  he  declared  that  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  England  had  no  reference  to  p)ol- 
itics — he  had  sought  there  simply  an  asy¬ 
lum.  The  letter  remained  unanswered 
and  unnoticed.* 

From  England  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  At  Washington  he 
was  well  received,  and,  longing  to  revenge 
himself  upon  the  English  Government,  he 
actively  associated  himself  with  the  Anti- 
Anglican  party.  But  he  soon  grew  weary 
of  his  new  home,  and  was  ab«>ut  to  set 
sail  for  the  P^ast  Indies!  when  he  received 
the  news  of  Robespierre’s  downfall  and  of 
the  growing  desire  of  France  for  a  settled 
government.  He  at  once  determined 
upon  returning  to  his  native  land. 

The  most  active  of  his  friends  in  Paris 
was  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  deeply  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  and  through  whose  inter¬ 
cession  with  Joseph  Marie  Chenier  he  ulti¬ 
mately  obtained  his  recall.  It  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  1 795  that  he  once  more  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris.  The  Reign  of  Terror 
had  passed  away,  and  the  Reign  of  Society 
had  once  more  taken  its  place.  To  the 
clubs  had  succeeded  the  jeunesse  doree. 
Freed  from  the  horrible  ])hantom,  the 
bloody  realities  of  the  guillotine,  the  Pari¬ 
sians  were  once  more  gai  and  sans  scud. 
There  were  no  distinctions  of  rank,  no 


*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  was  perfectly  justified  in  expd- 
ling  him.  When  pleading  in  tne  Convention  for 
the  reversal  of  Talleyrand’s  accusation,  Chenier 
made  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  had  found 
among  Danton’s  papers  a  correspondence  which 
indicated  that  the  exile  had  been  an  accredited 
agent  and  spy  of  the  Republic  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  sojourn  in  England.  It  is  true  that 
the  correspondence  was  never  produced,  but  that 
he  obtainra  his  passport  from  Danton  under  some 
such  conditions  is  a  conjecture  well  warranted  by 
the  character  of  the  latter ;  that  Talleyrand  to  a 
certain  extent  fulfilled  those  conditions  is  equally 
in  harmony  with  his  own  character. 

t  The  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail  was  never 
heard  of  from  the  time  in  which  she  left  the  shores 
of  America.  Had  he  been  a  passenger  on  board 
her  Napoleon  might  never  have  reigned,  and  how 
different  from  what  it  is  might  have  been  thirty 
years  of  European  history !  Another  instance  of 
the  gravity  of  so-called  insignificant  events. 
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grand  seigneurs,  no  rich  people,  no  artifi¬ 
cial  ceremonies — everybody  lived  together 
in  a  happy  state  of  equality,  their  homes 
the  parks,  the  promenades,  and  the  public 
gardens. 

Upon  his  arrival  Talleyrand  was  every¬ 
where  welcomed  as  a  wit  and  a  gentleman, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute,  where  he  delivered  two  admirable 
lectures  upon  the  commercial  relations 
between  England  and  America,  and  three 
weeks  afterwards  was  named  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  Directory,  which 
was  composed  of  Carnot  and  Barth^lemy, 
Red  Republicans — and  of  Lareveilliere- 
Lepaux,  Rewbell,  and  Barras,  moderates, 
Talleyrand  attached  himself  to  Barras; 
and  when  Pichegru,  a  Robespierrean  at 
the  head  of  the  Assembly,  was  conspiring 
for  the  triumph  of  the  extreme  party,  he 
it  was  who  planned  the  coup  d'etat  by 
which  Barras  seized  upon  Pichegru  and 
Barth^lemy  and  put  Carnot  to  flight.  But 
the  advantage  thus  gained  was  only  tem¬ 
porary  ;  the  constant  defeat  of  the  French 
arms  by  the  Allies  put  the  Directdty  in 
bad  odor,  and  Talleyrand,  attacked  by  the 
violent  Republicans  as  a  noble  and  an 
emigre',  resigned  his  appointment. 

Talleyrand  first  met  Napoleon  during 
the  latter’s  visit  to  Paris  after  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  Egyptian  campaign,  Napoleon’s  am¬ 
bition  was  to  become  one  of  the  Directory. 
But  his  age  was  a  prohibition  that  could 
not  be  surmounted.  From  their  first  meet¬ 
ing,  Talleyrand  had  assiduously  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  great  general  in  whose 
daring  genius  and  iron  will  he  foresaw  the 
best  ruler  for  France.  The  Directory  was 
weak  and  divided  ;  at  any  moment  mob 
rule  might  rise  again  triumphant ;  a  des¬ 
potic  genius  alone  could  create  strength 
and  order  out  of  the  chaos  to  which  all 
things  had  been  reduced  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  “  When  society  is  powerless  to  create 
a  government,  government  must  create  socie¬ 
ty,"  was  one  of  his  profoundest  maxims. 
And  to  carry  out  this  maxim  he  now  de¬ 
voted  all  the  powers  of  his  subtle  genius. 

The  Directory  would  not  admit  Napo¬ 
leon  among  its  members;  therefore  the 
Directory  must  be  destroyed.  The  first 
step  was  to  gain  over  Si^y^,  who  had  suc- 
ce^ed  Pichegru  as  the  head  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  and  who  had  also  succeeded 
Rewbell  in  the  Directory;  Si6y6s  gained 
over  Ducos,  and,  by  a  pre-arranged  plan, 


both  resigned ;  the  casting  vote  remained 
with  Barras,  a  weak  obstacle  in  the  hands 
of  Talleyrand ;  a  body  of  troops  overawed 
the  malcontents,  and — the  Directory  was 
no  more. 

Three  consuls  were  appointed — Buo¬ 
naparte,  Ducos,  and  Si^yes.*  The  arch¬ 
plotter  was  rewarded  with  the  portfolio  of 
the  foreign  ministry,  and  from  that  time 
firmly  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  man  whose  elevation  he  had  secured. 
The  confirmation  of  the  consulship  for  life, 
and  the  founding  of  the  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  were  chiefly  indebted  to 
his  exertions.  In  the  debate  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter,  he  spoke  these  profoundly  true  words : 
“  The  present  age  has  created  a  great  many 
things,  but  not  a  new  mankind ;  if  you 
would  legislate  practically  for  mankind, 
you  must  treat  men  as  what  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been  and  always  are.  ...  In  reor¬ 
ganising  human  society,  you  must  give  it 
those  elements  which  you  find  in  every 
human  society.” 

The  treaties  of  Lun^ville  and  Amiens 
were  among  the  first  and  most  successful  of 
those  diplomatic  triumphs  with  which  his 
fame  as  a  minister  is  chiefly  associated. 
But  there  appears  to  have  bwn  nothing 
Machiavellian  about  his  mode  of  conduct¬ 
ing  negotiations;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
said  to  have  always  spoken  in  an  open 
straightforward  manner,  never  arguing,  but 
always  tenaciously  sticking  to  the  principal 
point.  Napoleon  said  that  “  he  always 
turned  round  the  same  idea.” 

About  the  same  time  he  was  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Pope  wrote 
him  an  autograph  letter,  containing  a  dis¬ 
pensation  that  enabled  him  to  marry.  The 
lady  was  one  Madame  Grandt,  whom  he 
had  first  met  during  his  exile  in  London, 
and  who  afterwards  openly  lived  with  him 
in  Paris.  Napoleon,  expressing  himself 
somewhat  scandalised  at  the  immoral  con¬ 
nection,  commanded  that  he  should  either 
marry  her  or  cease  to  live  with  her.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  dispen¬ 
sation,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
as  much  privacy  as  ]X>ssible.  The  lady 
was  very  beautiful,  but  far  from  clever. 
Several  stories  are  told  of  her  dftise ;  the 
best  known  is  the  following':  Having  read 
Defoe’s  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe,’  she  was  one 
day  introduced  at  dinner  to  Sir  George 


*  The  two  latter  were  aflerwards  succeeded  by 
Cambac^ris  and  Lebrun 
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Robinson ;  thinking  him  to  be  the  veri¬ 
table  Crusoe,  whose  adventures  she  had 
been  reading,  she  puzzled  him  exceeding¬ 
ly  with  questions  about  his  shipwreck  and 
the  desert  island,  winding  up  the  absurd 
scene  by  asking  particularly  after  his  man 
Friday  I  When  surprise  was  expressed  at 
his  choice  of  a  wife,  Talleyrand  replied, 
“  A  clever  wife  often  compromises  her 
husband,  a  stupid  one  only  compromises 
herself."  But  Madame  Talleyrand  was 
not  always  stupid.  When  Napoleon,  in 
congratulating  her  upon  her  marriage,  ex- 
pre^ed  a  hope  that  the  errors  of  Madame 
Grandt  would  be  sunk  in  Madame  Talley¬ 
rand,  she  replied,  “  In  that  respect  I  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  follow  the  admirable 
example  of  your  Majesty.” 

After  Napoleon’s  coronation  there  gra¬ 
dually  arose  between  him  and  his  great 
minister  a  coldness  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  grew  upon  the  former  into  an  intense 
dislike.  It  is  impossible,  in  so  brief  an 
article,  to  more  than  glance  at,  without 
attempting  to  explain,  the  causes  of  this 
change.  In  the  first  place,  Talleyrand 
was  opposed  to  the  marriage  with  Marie 
Louise ;  in  the  second  place,  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  his  master’s  schemes  of  universal 
conquest,  for  his  sagacity  forewarned  him 
that  one  serious  reverse  would  crumble  his 
vast  empire  into  dust.  Such  counsels  ex¬ 
cited  only  the  indignation  of  a  man  drunk 
with  victory. 

Was  Talleyrand  implicated  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  Due  d’Enghien,  and  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Spanish  invasion  ?  These 
are  “  historic  doubts  ’’  that  have  been 
much  discussed  by  historians  and  biogra¬ 
phers.  At  Elba,  Napoleon  distinctly  de¬ 
clared  that  those,  the  worst  deeds  of  his 
life,  were  counselled  by  his  .foreign  minis¬ 
ter;  but  Napoleon  is  not  an  undeniable 
authority ;  Insides,  at  that  time  he  was 
posing  himself  as  a  hero  of  virtue  before 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  was  desirous  of 
shifting  the  burden  of  his  crimes  unto 
other  shoulders.  Such  an  act  of  impolitic 
and  useless  bloodshed  was  utterly  op{x>sed 
to  the  cold  calculating  character  of  the 
diplomatist,  w'hich,  with  all  its  vices,  con¬ 
tained  nc  hing  of  cruelty  or  vindictive¬ 
ness.*  With  the  Bourbons  he  always  de- 


*  Amongst  all  the  unsparing  insults  and  op¬ 
probrium  that  NajMleon  heaped  upon  his  minis¬ 
ter’s  head,  in  that  terrible  quarrel  between  them 
which  preceded  the  latter’s  resignation,  no  refe¬ 
rence  was  made  to  this  shameful  deed.  Surely  in 


sired  to  be  on  good  terms ;  another  rea¬ 
son  which  argues  equally  against  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  either  act.  During  the  Span¬ 
ish  war,  however,  Napoleon  wrote  him 
several  confidential  letters  couched  in  a 
strain  which  scarcely  bears  out  his,  Talley¬ 
rand’s,  assertion  that  he  had  strongly  op¬ 
posed  the  expedition.  The  most  probable 
soUition  of  the  doubts,  and  that  most  con¬ 
sonant  with  his  character,  may  be  that, 
although  emphatically  averse  to  both 
those  acts  of  lawless  power,  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  passively  submitted  to  the  inevi¬ 
table. 

Created  Prince  of  Benevento,  enormous¬ 
ly  rich,  and  broken  in  health,  Talleyrand 
availed  himself  of  the  rupture  with  his 
Imperial  master  to  resign  his  office.  He 
did  not  however  entirely  retire  from  diplo¬ 
macy;  but  continued  from  time  to  time 
to  superintend  several  important  negotia¬ 
tions.  “  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  !"  he 
said  to  Savary  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  disasters  of  that  terrible  campaign. 
But  sflthough  he  foresaw  that  the  star  of 
Napioleon  was  setting  fast,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  cold-blooded  tergiversation 
that  has  been  imputed  to  him.  His  urgent 
counsel  was,  “  Peace  with  Russia  at  any 
price.”  When  the  Allies  were  marching 
ujX)n  Paris  his  advice  was  that  the  Em¬ 
press  should  remain  in  Paris  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  dynasty.  But  Joseph 
Buonaparte  decided  the  ciuestion  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  letter  from  his  brother,  in  which 
it  was  commanded  that  in  the  event  of 
such  a  crisis  as  that  in  which  they  were 
then  involved  Marie  Louise  should  at 
once  retire  into  the  provinces.*  “  Now 
-what  shall  I  dot"  he  said  to  Savary.  “  It 
does  not  suit  every  one  to  be  crushed  under 
the  ruins  of  an  edifice  that  is  ox'erthrown  t' 
.  From  that  hour  Talleyrand  became  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  France.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  house  of  the  Prince,  said  : 
“  When  I  arrived  in  Pciris  I  had  no  plan 


that  hour  of  ungovernable  rage  and  malice  the 
Emperor  would  not  have  forgotten  this  the  black¬ 
est  accusation  that  he  could  have  hurled  against 
him  ?  For  a  full  account  of  this  celebrated  scene 
see  Sir  Henry  Bulwer’s  *  Historical  Characters.’ 

•  Napoleon  wrote  thus :  If  Talleyrand  wishes 
the  Empress  to  remain  in  Paris  it  is  to  betray 
her...  beware^  that  man  P'  Was  this  merely 
an  ebullition  of  gall  ?  Was  it  a  suspicion  found¬ 
ed  upon  certain  premises  ?  Or  was  the  warning 
warranted  by  ascertained  facts  t 
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— /  referred  everything  to  Talleyrand ;  he 
held  the  family  of  Nafoleon  in  one  hand, 
that  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  other — I  took 
what  he  gave  me."  It  must  be  either 
Buonaparte  or  Louis  the  Eighteenth^  was 
his  counsel.  The  result  of  the  conference 
was  a  proclamation  refusing  to  treat  with 
any  member  of  Napoleon’s  family.  This 
at  once  destroyed  the  plan  that  had  been 
mooted  of  a  regency  under  Marie  Louise, 
and  secured  the  accession  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons. 

“  How  did  you  contrive  to  overthrow 
the  Directory,  and  afterwards  Buonaparte 
himself?”  inquired  Louis.  “  Mon  Dieu, 
Sire !  I  have  done  nothing  for  it — there 
is  something  inexplicable  in  me  that  brings 
misfortunes  upon  all  those  who  neglect  me." 
At  all  events,  Talleyrand  did  good  service 
to  his  country  in  pressing  forward  a  con¬ 
stitution  to  limit  the  power  of  that  King 
of  whom,  and  of  the  family,  he  truly  said, 
that  in  their  exile  they  had  learned  nothing 
nor  forgotten  nothing. 

Created  (irand  Almoner  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Prince  was  despatched 
to  the  congress  at  Vienna,  with  secret  in¬ 
structions  to  endeavor  to  sow  discord  be¬ 
tween  the  Allies,  and  thus  break  up  the 
bond  of  hostility  so  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  France.  But  the  escai)e  of  Buonaparte 
from  Elba  spattered  all  these  plots  to  the 
winds. 

Napoleon  made  overtures  to  win  back 
Talleyrand  to  his  cause,  but  neither  inter¬ 
est  nor  inclination  swayed  the  diplomatist 
in  that  direction;  jthe  Emperor  had  re¬ 
peatedly  and  grossly  insult^  him,  added 
to  which  he  knew  that  both  France  and 
Europe  were  surfeited  with  war,  and  that, 
irresistible  as  was  the  storm  for  the  time, 
it  could  not  last.  So  he  retired  to  Carls¬ 
bad  on  pretence  that  his  health  required 
the  waters. 

The  Hundred  Days  passed  away ;  but 
Louis  had  determined  upon  the  minister’s 
disgrace.  Talleyrand  knew  this,  and,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  take  the  initiative,  waited  upon 
the  King  at  Ghent,  the  day  after  Water¬ 
loo,  to  request  permission  to  remain  at 
Carlsbad.  “  Certainly,  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
I  hear  the  waters  are  excellent,”  was  the 
reply.  But  His  Majesty  could  not  so 
easily  rid  himself  of  the  obnoxious  diplo¬ 
matist.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  inform¬ 
ed  him  that  if  he  wished  for  the  influence 
of  England  he  must  have  a  man  at  the 
head  of  the  government  in  whom  England 


could  confide.  The  party  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Legitimists,  through  Guizot,  de¬ 
manded  that  a  cabinet  should  be  formed 
with  M.  Guizot  at  the  head;  so  on  the 
day  after  the  polite  dismissal  at  Ghent,  M. 
de  Talleyrand  received  a  mandate  to  join 
the  King  at  Cambrai.  But  he  had  his  re¬ 
venge  in  refusing  to  form  a  ministry  until 
the  King  signed  a  proclamation,  the  pith 
of  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
errors  of  his  late  reign. 

To  the  fallen  party  Talleyrand  behaved 
with  the  utmost  clemency,  providing  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  who  wished  to  quit  France 
with  money  and  passports,  and  reducing 
the  proscription  list  to  half  the  original 
number. 

He  retained  the  premiership  of  France 
until  the  24th  of  September,  1815.  But 
his  government  was  weak,  the  king  hos¬ 
tile.  The  Emperor  Alexander  had  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Tuileries  could  expect  no¬ 
thing  from  St.  Petersburgh  while  M.  Talley¬ 
rand  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,* 
added  to  which  the  Minister  foresaw  the 
mischievous  effects  that  would  accrue  from 
the  violent  Royalist  reaction  that  was  at 
hand,  and  preferretl  tendering  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  encountering  the  coming  stcym. 

From  1815  to  1830  he  took  no  active 
part  in  politics,  unless  it  was  to  protest 
against  the  Spanish  war,  and  to  utter  a  de¬ 
fence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Much  of 
his  time  was  spent  at  Valency  upon  his 
estate.  In  Paris  his  drawing-room  vied 
in  magnificence,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of 
its  society,  with  the  royal  p>alaces — being 
a  second  and  almost  greater  court.  Here, 
paying  homage  to  the  great  diplomatist, 
assembled  all  the  beauty,  all  the  wit,  all  the 
riches,  and  all  the  intellect  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  But  he  was  no  longer  the  gay  abb^, 
the  petit  maltre  of  Du  Barry’s  boudoir, 
with  whom  every  woman  was  in  love. 
The  picture  of  him  drawn  by  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan  in  1816  is  not  an  attractive  one. 

•“  Cold,  immovable,”  she  writes,  “  neither 
absent  nor  reflective,  but  impassible;  no 
color  varying  the  livid  pallor  of  his  face, 
no  expression  betraying  his  impenetrable 
character.  For  the  moment  one  could 
not  tell  whether  he  were  dead  or  living ; 
whether  the  heart  beat  or  the  brain 
throbbed,  no  mortal  observer  could  verify  ; 

*  The  Emjjeror  Alexander  conceived  an  invet¬ 
erate  dislike  to  Talleyrand  for  the  neglect  that 
Russian  interests  received  at  his  hands  during 
the  congress  at  Vienna. 
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(rom  the  soul  of  that  man  the  world  is 
disdainfully  excluded ;  if  one  might  hazard 
a  conjecture  after  what  we  have  seen,  it  is 
to  recognise  in  him  the  enigmatical  sphinx 
w’ho  said  *  Sp>eech  was  given  us  to  conceal 
our  thoughts.’  Neither  the  most  tender 
love,  the  most  devoted  friendship,  nor  any 
community  of  interests  would  make  that 
face,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  a 
book  in  a  dead  language,  s[>eak.” 

Another  writer,  pursuing  the  same 
theme,  says:  “To  baffle  his  penetrating 
sagacity,  you  must  not  only  not  speak, 
but  not  think.  It  was  not  only  by  his 
language  that  he  concealed  his  thoughts, 
but  by  his  silence.” 

On  account  of  the  numerous  bans  mots 
and  epigrams  that  claim  him  for  parent, 
Talleyrand  is  commonly  thought  to  have 
been  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  a  flip¬ 
pant  wit.  Lamartine,  however,  has  given 
us  quite  a  different  picture  in  the  following 
passage:  “A  taste  for  lively  sallies  and 
epigrams  has  been  attributed  to  him  which 
he  did  not  possess.  He  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  slow,  careless,  natural,  somewhat 
idle  in  expression,  always  infallible  in  pre¬ 
cision.  His  sentences  were  not  flashes  of 
light,  but  condensed  reflections  in  a  few 
words.” 

On  the  first  day  of  the  revolution  of  July 
he  made  no  sign.  On  the  third  he  sent  his 
secretary  to  St.  Cloud  to  see  if  the  king 
were  still  there.  Upon  being  informed  of 
the  departure  for  Rambouillet,  he  dispatched 
a  paper  to  Madame  Adelaide  at  Neuillet, 
containing  these  words :  “  Madame  can 
put  every  confidence  in  the  bearer,  who  is 
my  secretary.”  “  When  she  has  read  it,” 
he  said  to  the  secretary,  “  let  it  be  burned 
or  brought  back  to  me ;  then  tell  her  that 
not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost — Due  d’Orleans 
must  be  here  to-morrow ;  let  him  take  the 
title  of  Lieutenant-Genenil  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  has  been  already  accorded  to  him ; 
the  rest  will  come.” 

Upon  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
he  undertook  the  embassy  to  St.  James’, 
and  obtained-  the  recognition  of  England 
for  the  new  sovereign.  Thus  did  he  for 
the  fourth  time  change  the  dynasty  of 
France !  His  last  diplomatic  labors  were 
to  tide  over  the  Belgian  difficulties  and  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  the  quadruple  al¬ 
liance.  _ 

The  end  was  coming  fast.  To  gratify 
his  family,  but  not  from  personal  convic¬ 
tion,  he  consented  to  make  his  peace  with 


the  church^  During  his  last  hours  his 
rooms  were  filled  with  the  flower  of  Pa¬ 
risian  society.  Louis  Philippe  himself 
visited  his  deathbed.  ITiose  last  hours  are 
well  described  in  the  following  quotation  : 
“  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  seated  upon  the 
side  of  his  bed,  supported  in  the  arms  of 
his  secretary.  It  vas  evident  that  death 
had  set  his  seal  upon  that  marble  brow ; 
yet  I  was  struck  with  the  still  existing  vigor 
of  the  countenance.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  life  which  had  once  sufficed  to  furnish 
the  whole  being  was  now  contained  in  the 
brain.  From  time  to  time  he  raised  up  his 
head,  throwing  back  with  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment  the  long  grey  locks  which  impeded 
his  sight,  and  gazed  around ;  and  then,  as 
if  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  examina¬ 
tion,  a  smile  would  pass  across  his  features 
and  his  head  would  again  fall  upon  his 
bosom.  He  saw  death  approaching 
neither  with  shrinking  nor  fear,  nor  yet 
with  any  affectation  of  scorn  or  defiance.” 

He  died  on  the  17  th  of  May,  1838,  aged 
84. 

“  He  possessed  a  mixture  of  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  Richelieu,  knowing  how  to  select 
a  party,  the  finesse  of  Mazarin,  knowing 
how  t6  elude  it ;  the  restlessness  and  fac¬ 
tious  readiness  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
with  a  little  of  the  magnificent  gallantry  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,”  says  a  French 
writer;  thus  connecting  him,  by  comparison, 
with  dl  his  great  predecessors  in  state¬ 
craft. 

Guizot  thus  sums  up  his  character: 
“  Out  of  a  crisis  or  a  congress  he  is  neither 
skilful  nor  powerful.  A  man  of  court  and 
of  diplomacy,  not  of  government,  and  less 
of  a  free  government  than  any  other ;  he 
excelled  in  treating  by  conversation,  by  an 
agreeableness  of  manner,  by  the  skilful  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  social  relations  with  iso¬ 
lated  people;  but  authority  of  character, 
fecundity  of  talent,  promptitude  of  resolu¬ 
tion,  power  of  eloquence,  sympathetic  in¬ 
telligence  with  general  ideas  and  public 
passions,  all  these  great  means  of  acting 
upon  mankind  at  large  he  entirely  wanted. 
,  .  .  Ambitious  and  indolent,  flattering 
and  disdainful,  he  was  a  consummate  cour¬ 
tier  in  the  art  of  pleasing  and  serving  with¬ 
out  servility;  supple  and  amenable  to  the 
highest  degree  when  it  was  useful  to  his 
fortunes ;  always  preserving  the  air  of  in¬ 
dependence;  an  unscrupulous  politician, 
indifferent  to  the  means  and  almost  to  the 
end,  provided  that  it  secured  his  persona 
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success;  more  bold  than  profound  in  his 
views,  coldly  courageous  in  peril,  adapted 
for  the  grand  affairs  of  an  absolute  govern¬ 
ment;  but  in  the  great  air  and  the  great 
day  of  liberty  he  was  out  of  his  element, 
and  was  incapable  of  action.” 

Talleyrand  could  neither  love  nor  hate; 
he  was  a  passionless  man  ;  he  never  com¬ 
mitted  a  cruel  or  vindictive  action,  and 
never  a  purely  motiveless  generous  one. 
Every  thought,  feeling,  plan  of  his  nature 
revolved  round  one  great  centre — self. 
He  could  not,  as  a  great  statesman,  have 
created  a  broad,  comprehensive  scheme  of 
government ;  his  own  petty  interests  ever 
dwarfed  his  ideas.  In  him  the  reasoning 
faculty  was  largely  developed,  the  imagina¬ 
tive  not  at  all;  he  trusted  to  no  d^uc- 
tions,  to  no  speculations  that  were  not 
rigidly  derived  from  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
periences  :  hence  his  views,  although  won¬ 
derfully  correct,  were  never  all-compre¬ 
hensive.  He  understood  mankind  sec- 
tionally ;  he  could  almost  infallibly  foresee 
how  each  section  would  act  singly ;  but  of 
that  “  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  ” — of  those  subtle  links  that  can 
mass  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  by  which 
all  great  rulers  have  swayed  their  worlds,  he 
knew  nothing.  Because  no  process  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  no  experience, 
however  extended,  can  deduce  them ; 
their  existence  can  only  be  revealed  by  the 
inspiration  of  those  creative  faculties  of 
the  mind  that  revealed  to  Shakespeare  a 
Macbeth  and  a  Hamlet. 

He  worked  for  the  greatness  of  France, 
because  upon  the  greatness  of  France  de¬ 
pended  the  greatness  of  Talleyrand.  He 
was  purely  a  cynic — the  well-being  of 
mankind  never  for  a  moment  entered  into 
his  calculations.  To  him  the  world  was  a 
chess-board  —  mankind  the  pieces ;  he 
ranged  his  kings  and  his  queens,  his 
bishops  and  his  generals,  and  played  them 
one  against  the  other ;  when  the  game  was 
exhausted  and  the  sovereign  was  encom¬ 
passed  by  enemies  beyond* all  hope  of 
escape,  he  cried  “  Checkmate,”  and  began 
the  game  afresh.  It  was  said  of  him, 
“  Like  a  cat  he  always  falls  upon  his  feet ; 
cats  do  not  follow  their  masters,  they  are 
faithful  to — the  house." 

His  vices  were  those  of  the  age  in  which 
he  was  educated ;  his  licentiousness,  his 
cynicism,  his  skepticism,  his  selhsh  con¬ 
tempt  for  mankind,  were  learned  in  the 
boudoir  of  Du  Barry.  In  reason  and  in 


action,  he  was  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
in  thought  and  feeling,  he  was  of  the 
ancien  regime.  His  liliralism  had  been 
learned  in  the  school  of  Voltaire;  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  advance  of  political  ideas  as  a 
necessity,  but  with  no  sympathy.  “  The 
thoughts,”  he  said,  “  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  intelligent  persons  in  any  age  or 
country  are  sure,  with  more,  or  less  fluctua¬ 
tions,  to  become  in  the  end  the  public 
opinion  of  their  age  or  community.”  And 
he  always  yielded  to  public  opinion. 

While  attached  to  any  government,  he 
served  it  faithfully  and  zealously ;  and  in 
all  his  tergiversations  he  scrupulously  re¬ 
tained  the  outward  forms  of  decency,  re¬ 
serving  to  himself  a  respectable  excuse  for 
his  defection :  “  I  have  never  kept  fealty 
to  any  one  longer  than  he  has  himself  been 
obedient  to  common-sense^  he  said. 

The  most  brilliant  of  his  talents  was  a 
marvellous  and  almost  prophetic  foresight, 
in  proof  of  which  I  extract  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  quotations  from  his  writings.  The 
prophecy  contained  in  the  first  is  rapidly 
coming  to  pass ;  that  contained  in  the 
second  has  just  been  wonderfully  fulfilled : 

“  Upon  the  side  of  America,  Europe 
should  always  keep  her  eyes  oi>en,  and 
furnish  no  pretence  for  recrimination  or  re¬ 
prisals.  America  grows  each  day.  She 
will  become  a  colossal  power,  and  the 
time  may  arrive  when,  brought  into  closer 
communion  with  Europe  by  means  of  new 
discoveries,  she  will  desire  to  have  her  say 
in  our  affairs,  and  put  in  her  hand  as  well. 
Political  prudence  then  imposes  upon  the 
government  of  the  old  world  to  scrupu¬ 
lously  watch  that  no  pretext  is  given  her 
for  such  an  interference.  The  day  that 
America  sets  her  foot  in  Europe,  peace  and 
security  will  be  banished  for  many  years.” 

“  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves ;  the 
European  balance  that  was  established  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  will  not  last  for¬ 
ever.  It  will  be  overturned  some  day ; 
but  it  promises  us  some  years  of  peace. 
The  greatest  danger  that  threatens  it  in 
the  future  are  the  aspirations  that  are 
growing  universal  in  Central  Germany. 
The  necessities  of  self-defence  and  a  com¬ 
mon  peril  have  prepared  all  minds  for 
Germanic  unity.  That  idea  will  continue 
to  develop  until  some  day  one  of  the  great 
powers  who  make  part  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  will  desire  to  realise  that  unity  for  its 
own  profit.  Austria  is  not  to  be  feared, 
being  composed  of  pieces  that  have  no 
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unity  among  themselves.  It  is  then 
Prussia  who  ought  to  be  watched;  she 
will  try,  and  if  she  succeeds  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  balance  of  power  will  be 


changed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for 
Europe  new  bases  and  a  new  organisa¬ 
tion.” — TempU  Bar. 


LITERARY 

Physics  and  Poi.itics  ;  or.  Thoughts  upon  the 
Application  of  “  Natural  Selection”  and  Inheri¬ 
tance”  to  Political  Society.  By  Walter  Bagehot. 
New-York:  D.  Appleton  &•  Co. 

The  aim  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  how  upon 
one  or  two  great  points  the  ”  new  ideas  ”  which 
have  come  from  “  the  sudden  acquisition  of 
much  physical  knowledge”  are  modifying  ”  two 
old  sciences — politics  and  political  economy.” 
It  is  the  first  noteworthy  attempt  that  has  yet 
been  made  toward  applying  those  principles 
which  are  slowly  crystallizing  into  the  science  of 
sociology  to  the  complex  problem  of  man’s  history 
and  development ;  and  it  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  ideas  and  methods 
of  [Aysical  science  which  has  been  so  marked 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Bagehot’s  theory  is,  that  man  is  subjected 
to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  any  other  species  of 
animal.  By  “inheritance”  be  has  certain  ten¬ 
dencies  which,  as  soon  as  they  develop,  are  ope¬ 
rated  upon  by  “  natural  selection,”  and  with  him, 
as  with  lower  forms,  any  useful  variation  would 
be  likely  to  be  preserved  on  account  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  would  give  in  the  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence.  The  variation  so  preserved  would  be 
transmitted  by  “  inheritance,”  so  that  there  is 
really  a  physical  cause  for  the  improvement  of 
man  from  generation  to  generation.  For  example, 
the  first  aggregation  of  individuals  that  establish 
something  like  a  government  strong  enough  to 
compel  obedience  would  have  such  an  enormous 
advantage  over  any  individuals  not  so  governed 
that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  government 
must  have  been  very  generally  established  early 
in  the  “  preliminary  age.  ”  The  struggle  would 
then  be  between  various  kinds  of  government, 
and  the  best  would  necessarily  prevail,  because 
the  best  government  in  those  ^ys  was  simply 
that  which  was  strongest  The  natural  result  of 
this  would  be  that  reverence  for  the  law  would  be 
transmitted  by  inheritance,  and  would  have  a 
tendency  to  develop ;  and  with  the  dominance  of 
law  the  age  of  politics  has  begun. 

It  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  theory  thus  out¬ 
lined  that  it  really  seems  to  offer  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fact  that  some  nations — China, 
for  example — after  reaching  a  certain  stage  of 
development,  have  remained  stationary  for  cen¬ 
tury  after  century;  while  others  press  forward 
in  never-ending  progress.  In  the  former  case 
that  reverence  for  law  which  was  so  great  a  source 
of  strength  in  the  earlier  ages  has  closed  up  all 
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the  avenues  of  advance*  "  It  is  in  the  process  of 
becoming  a  nation,  and  in  order  to  become  such, 
that  they  subjected  themselves  to  the  influence 
which  has  made  them  stationary.  They  could  not 
become  a  real  nation  without  binding  themselves 
by  a  fixed  law  and  usage,  and  it  is  the  fixity  of 
that  law  and  usage  which  has  kept  them  as  they 
were  ever  since.”  Only  those  nations  progress 
who  can  emanci})ate  themselves  from  the  rule  of 
custom  and  adopt  the  rule  of  choice — who  can,  in 
other  words,  reject  particular  laws  and  choose 
others  without  so  far  losing  respect  for  law  in 
general  as  to  retrace  their  steps  through  anarchy 
to  their  original  barbarism.  This  capacity  for 
orderly  change  is  brought  about  and  fostered  by 
free  discussion ;  and  this  explains  why  the  En¬ 
glish  and  Americans  are  the  most  progressive  na¬ 
tions  on  the  globe. 

All  these  points  are  treated  by  Mr.  Bagehot 
with  consummate  subtlety  and  skill ;  and  his 
style  is  a  model  of  simple  and  lucid  statement. 
His  papers  are  too  brief  and  cursory,  however,  to 
be  satisfactory ;  they  merely  outline  a  theory 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  seems  to  demand  cart¬ 
ful  and  ample  elaboration.  Unless  Herbert 
Spencer’s  long  announced  work  covers  the 
ground,  we  hope  to  see  Mr.  Bagehot  return  to  a 
theme  which  is  certainly  worthy  of  his  best 
powers. 

“  Physics  and  Politics  ”  forms  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  “  International  Scientific  Series.” 

Middlkmarch:  A  Study  of  Enoush  Pro¬ 
vincial  Life.  By  “George  Eliot.”  New- 
York  :  Harper  <Sr*  Bros.  2  vol*. 

The  elaborate  review  of  this  work,  copied 
elsewhere  from  Blackwood's  Afagasine,  leaves 
nothing  for  us  to  say  here,  except  to  urge  all  our 
readers  to  give  it  a  careful  and  studious  perusal. 
While  it  was  yet  being,  published,  the  London 
spectator  remarked  that  “  Middlemarch”  promis¬ 
ed  to  be  “one  of  the  great  books  of  the  world.” 
We  think  that*this  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  It 
is  the  greatest  novel  that  readers  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  have  read,  or  are  likely  to  read ;  and  we  doubt 
if,  as  a  philosophical  analysis  of  human  character 
and  picture  of  human  life,  it  has  ever  lieen  sur¬ 
pass^  in  its  special  field.  One  such  book  as 
this,  written,  say,  in  the  time  of  Perides,  would 
give  us  a  better  and  truer  idea  of  the  real  life 
and  personality  of  the  ancient  Athenians  than  all 
the  literature  and  monuments  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us  ;  and  the  time  will  come,  doubtless, 
when  “  Middlemarch”  itself  will  have  a  confessed 
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historical  value,  apart  from  its  interest  as  a  story. 
If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  work,  it  is 
that,  like  “  Romola”  and  “The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,”  it  is  too  sad,  and  even  disheartening.  In 
“  George  Eliot’s”  theory  of  life,  circumstances — 
the  conditions  in  which  the  individual  is  cast  with 
small  volition  of  his  own — are  as  inexorable  and 
pitiless  as  “The  Fate  of  Grecian  Mythology.” 
Man  is  born  into  the  world — sometimes  with 
noble  endowments  and  aspirations.  He  labors 
to  attain  this  good  and  that ;  but  it  all  ends  in 
defeat,  and  he  finds  himself  borne  onward  on  a 
stream  of  events,  each  connected  with  the  other, 
but  over  the  course  of  which  he  has  no  more 
control  than  the  chip  has  over  the  current  which 
floats  it  onward  to  the  sea.  As  she  expresses  it  in . 
her  “  Spanish  Gypsy 

“  Such  revenge 

Is  wrought  by  the  long  travail  of  manhood 
On  him  who  scorns  it,  and  would  shape  his  life 
Without  obedience.” 

This  may  be  so— perhaps  it  is — something  like 
it  often  forces  itself  upon  our  thoughts.  But  the 
man  or  people  that  accepts  it  as  a  finality  has  lost 
the  only  spur  to  achievement. 

Mn.Es  Standish,  the  Puritan  Captain.  (The 

Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America.)  By  John  S. 

C.  Abbott.  New-York:  <5r*  J/W.  1873. 

The  author  remarks  in  his  introduction  that 
“  it  has  been  a  constant  pleasure”  to  him  “  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  rear  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  heroic  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  noble  man,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  great  Republic and  it  certainly  affords  us 
pleasure  to  say  that  this  volume  is  va.stly  superior 
to  his  “  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,”  reviewed  in  this 
department  last  month.  In  fact,  considering  the 
purposes  which  it  is  intended  to  subserve  as  a 
popular  sketch,  it  is  excellent  in  nearly  all  re¬ 
spects;  and  confirms  our  opinion  that  in  “The 
Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America,”  Mr.  Abbott 
has  found  a  congenial  and  appropriate  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Of  course  there  have 
not  been  enough  authentic  details  of  the  life  of 
Miles  Standish  preserved  to  make  more  than  a 
brief  biographical  sketch ;  but  the  present  volume, 
taking  him  as  a  central  figure,  gives  the  best  nar¬ 
rative  we  have  seen  of  the  proximate  causes  which 
led  to  the  exodus  of  the  Puritans  from  England, 
of  the  circumstances  attending  their  emigr.uion  to 
America,  and  of  the  earlier  years  of  their  settle¬ 
ment  in  New-England. 

The  story  is  a  pathetic  one,  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  privations  and  multiform  suffering; 
but  as  full  also  of  heroism,  of  fortitude,  and  of 
noble  self-sacrifice  as  any  other  ever  told  by  man. 
It  is  a  genuine  consolation  to  think  that  such 
fearful  trials  have  been  so  gloriously  rewarded ; 
and  every  reader  of  this  narrative  will  feel  that 
the  fine  monument,  a  description  and  picture  of 
which  is  given  in  the  closing  chapter,  is  a  deserved 
tribute  to  a  man  who,  though  playing  but  a  small 


part  on  the  world’s  stage  while  he  lived,  yet  exer 
cised  an  immeasurably  im[>ortant  and  ameliorating 
influence  on  the  future  of  his  race. 

The  Ocean  World;  being  a  Description 
OF  THE  Sea  and  some  of  its  Inhabitants. 
By  Ix>uis  Figuier.  New-York ;  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 

“The  Ocean  World”  forms  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  new  revised  and  popular  edition  of 
Figuier’s  works,  the  publication  of  which  was 
commenced  a  few  months  ago.  We  have  al¬ 
ready,  in  noticing  previous  volumes  of  the  series, 
spoken  of  the  great  charm  of  Figuier’s  writings, 
and  warned  the  reader  against  accepting  all  his 
statements  of  facts,  and  especially  the  conclusions 
he  draws  from  them.  It  remains  to  add  now, 
that  many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  these  works  on  the  score  of  accuracy  and  good 
taste,  are  obviated  by  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  present  edition  has  been  revised  by 
leading  English  specialists.  Each  volume  has 
passed  under  the  hands  of  some  well-known  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  subject  treated  of,  and  the  result  has 
been  that,  while  little  of  their  original  attractive¬ 
ness  has  been  lost,  the  books  have  gained  im¬ 
mensely  as  regards  their  scientific  value. 

“The  Ocean  World,”  for  example,  has  been 
edited  by  Prof.  E.  Perceval  Wright,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin,  who,  as  he  explains  in  the  pre¬ 
face,  undertook  to  revise  it  under  the  impression 
that  he  would  have  “  no  difficulty  in  simply  re¬ 
taining  the  text  that  helps  to  explain  the  in 
general  excellent  wood-cuts  that  illustrate”  the 
volume.  “  Those  who  will  compare  the  present 
edition  with  that  of  1869,”  he  adds,  “  wiH  see 
that  the  alterations  have  been  very  numerous  and 
important,  several  chapters  being  nearly  re-writ¬ 
ten  ;  that  all  the  dogmatic  assertions,  so  striking 
in  the  edition  of  1869,  have  been  toned'  down  in 
conformity  with  that  modesty  that  should  charac¬ 
terize  the  searchers  after  truth ;  and  that  the  more 
rampant  twigs  of  French  eloquence  have  been 
prunetl  in  conformity  with  our  quieter  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  taste.” 

The  book  is  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of 
marine  phenomena,  and  contains  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  wood-cuts,  most  of  which  are  ad¬ 
mirable  and  really  illustrative  of  the  text. 

A  BOOK  of  noble  inspirations,  edifying  doc¬ 
trine,  and  winning  eloquence  is  The  Perfect  Life, 
by  William  Ellery  Channing.  (Boston ;  Roberts 
Bros.)  It  contains  twelve  discourses,  selected 
from  Mr.  Channing’s  unpublished  writings  by 
his  nephew,  William  Henry  Channing,  present¬ 
ing  his  idea  of  the  true  function  of  religion  and 
the  way  in  which  it  should  act  upon  man’s  life. 
Some  of  the  titles  of  the  discourses  are,  “  The 
Religious  Principle  in  Human  Nature,”  “God 
Revealetl  in  the  Universe  and  in  Humanity,” 
“The  Universal  Father,”  “The  True  End  of 
Life,”  “The  Essence  of  the  Christian  Religion,” 
and  “The  Church  Umversal.”  All  the  others 
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are  on  kindred  themes,  and  have  a  certain  con¬ 
secutiveness  and  co-relation. 

Among  the  most  successful  books  published 
during  the  “  holiday  season,”  whose  attractions, 
however,  are  not  confined  to  that  season,  was 
Compute  PoetUal  Works  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol¬ 
land,  (Scribner  &  Co.)  One  compact  quarto 
contains  all  Dr.  Holland’s  poems,  from  “  Bitter 
Sweet”  to  “The  Marble  Prophecy,”  not  omitting 
the  shorter  poems,  on  which,  in  our  opinion,  his 
reputation  will  chiefly  rest.  The  volume  is  a  very 
elegant  one,  copiously  illustrated,  handsomely 
printed,  with  a  red-line  border  around  each  page, 
and  a  good  portrait  of  the  author. 

Independent  of  the  “original  designs  by 
eminent  American  artists,”  Mr.  Robert  Hewitt’s 
work  on  \Coffee:  Its  History,  Cultivation,  and 
Uses,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,)  is  very  inviting  and 
full  of  information.  Mr.  Hewitt  is  an  enthusiast 
concerning  his  subject,  but  his  enthusiasm  is  of  k 
rational  and  practical  sort;  and  though  Elia’s 
“  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig”  flavors  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  the  remainder  of  his  book  is  given  to 
really  curious  and  entertaining  facts  concerning 
the  history  of  the  coffee  plant,  its  cultivation  in 
various  countries,  the  methods  of  making  coffee, 
and  some  valuable  statistical  tables.  It  is  a  book 
with  which  all  lovers  of  this  noble  beverage  should 
be  acquainted. 

The  great  Events  of  History,  from  the 
Creation  of  M,an  till  the  prese.vt  Time,  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  designed  for  schools,  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  (New- 
V’ork.)  It  was  prepared  by  William  F.  Collier, 
LL.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  but  chapters 
containing  the  events  from  the  Creation  of  Man 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  settlement  of  America,  the  Indian 
Wars,  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of 
1812,  the  American  Rebellion,  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  have  been  added  by  an  American 
editor,  who  remains  anonymous.  The  book  is 
well  arranged  and  comprehensive,  and  will  meet 
a  want  in  our  schools. 
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A  Hungarian  translation  of  Mr.  Lecky’s 
**  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe”  has  ap¬ 
peared  at  Pesth. 

Freytag,  the  well-known  German  novelist, 
will  shortly  put  forth  a  new  novel,  “  Ingo  und 
Ingraban,”  one  of  the  series  which  he  calls  “  Die 
Ahnen” — “  The  Ancestors.” 

The  full  title  of  Earl  Russell’s  new  volume  of 
essays  is  the  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion  in  the  West  of  Europe,  from  the 
Reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  Council  of  Trent.” 

The  fourth  part  of  Prof.  Luigi  Mariani’s  “  Stu- 
dii  Storici  ”  has  appeared,  wliich  contains  the  pe- 
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riod  from  Gregory  the  Seventh  'to  Innocent  |the 
Third,  from  A.D.  1085  to  1215. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  the  Bible  into  Sanscrit  has 
been  completed.  It  was  first  projected  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Dr.  Carey.  A  new  translation  was  after¬ 
ward  projected,  and  it  has  now  been  completed  by 
an  old  German  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Wenyer. 

Mr.  Robert  Browning  is  at  work  on  a  new 
poem,  and  has  been  forswearing  dinner-parties  of 
late,  in  order  to  write  the  more  diligently — a  real 
piece  of  self-denial,  for  the  author  of  “  Paracel¬ 
sus  ”  and  “  Fifine”  loves  the  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul  which  are  to  be  had  at  good  houses. 
— Public  Opinion. 

*  The  Athenceum  proposes  that  a  fresh  move  in 
the  direction  of  International  Copyright  and  of 
uniform  International  Postage  be  made  next  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Free 
Trade  League — many  of  whom  will  be  literary 
men — are  assembled  in  London  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

The  number  of  booksellers  in  France  and  her 
dependencies  is  returned  at  5,674 ;  that  of  print¬ 
ing  offices,  at  1,399;  and  that  of  lithographic 
establishments,  at  1,624.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
first  class,  one-eighth  of  the  second,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  third,  are  in  Paris.  There  are 
2,303  periodicals,  of  which  846  are  in  Paris. 

“  Long  Ago”  is  the  title  of  a  new  London 
monthly  periodical,  to  l)e  devoted  to  [lopular  an¬ 
tiquities,  with  departments  for  reports  of  archae¬ 
ological  societies,  researches,  etc.  The  principal 
feature,  however,  is  to  be  a  series  of  original  arti¬ 
cles,  by  well-known  writers,  on  manners,  customs, 
and  literary,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  “  olden 
time.” 

The  first  volume  has  appeared  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  of  a  Russian  translation  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Ty- 
lor’s  “  Primitive  Culture.”  The  German  version 
of  the  same  work  is  also  announced  as  being  just 
about  to  appear ;  and  a  French  translation  of  Mr. 
Tylor’s  “  Early  History  of  Mankind,”  with  notes 
by  the  translator,  M.  Emile  Cartailhac,  and  by  M. 
Quatrefages,  is  stated  to  be  in  preparation. 

A  WORK  of  great  historical  interest,  and  relat¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the 
French  navy,  has  just  been  published,  under  the 
title,  “Du  Quesne  et  la  Marine  de  son  Temps,” 
by  Henri  Plon,  in  two  thick  volumes,  large  octavo. 
Du  Quesne,  one  of  the  most  eminent  naval  com¬ 
manders  of  the  time,  was  the  protige  of  Richelieu, 
and  friend  of  Mazarin  and  Colbert. — Galignani. 

Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  of  the  British 
army,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  Indian  tale  of  the 
period  of  the  mutinies,  but  from  an  exclusively  na¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  will 
then  have  written  three  tales,  illustrating  three 
great  epochs  of  Indian  history:  1657,  1757,  and 
1857;  the  years  of  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  Se- 
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wajee,  of  the  battle  of  Plassy,  and  of  the  Sepoy 
mutinies.  The  characters  in  ‘Tara,’ the  tale  of 
1657,  and  in  the  forthcoming  work,  are  exclusive¬ 
ly  native. 

We  take  the  following  facts  from  M.  de  Lave- 
leye’s  interesting  work  on  journalism.  In  the 
United  States  and  in  Switzerland  there  is  one 
newspaper  to  every  six  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
Denmark,  one  to  every  eight  thousand.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  Norway,  and  Holland,  one  to  every  eigh¬ 
teen  thousand.  In  France,  one  to  every  twenty 
thousand.  In  Sweden,  one  to  every  twenty-two 
thousand.  In  England,  one  to  every  twenty-four 
thousand.  In  Belgium,  one  to  every  twenty-six 
thousand.  In  other  countries,  such  as  Austria 
and  Italy,  far  fewer. 

The.  A /Aenaum  of  Noveml)er  23d  says.  The 
following  lines  by  Moore  are,  we  believe,  now 
published  for  the  first  time  : 

When  life  looks  lone  and  dreary, 

What  light  can  dispel  the  gloom  ? 

When  Time's  swift  wing  is  weary. 

What  charm  can  refresh  his  plume  ? 

'Tis  woman,  whose  sweetness  bcameth 
On  all  that  we  feel  or  see. 

And  if  man  of  Heaven  e'er  dreameth, 

’Tis  when  he  thinks  purely  of  thee  J 
Oh !  woman  t 

M.  l’Abbe  Houssaye,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  Paris  clergy,  has  just 
published  the  first  instalment  of  a  life  of  Cardinal 
de  Bdrulle,  so  well  known  as  a  diplomatist,  and 
also  as  having  founded  the  French  Oratory.  The 
principal  feature  of  his  work  consists  in  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  correspondence  relating  to  the  marriage  of 
Charles  the  First  with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of 
France.  Several  letters  forming  part  of  this 
series,  which  had  never  been  printed  before,  will 
appear  in  the  second  volume. 

The  Maharajal.  of  Cashmere  is  desirous  of 
having  several  scientific  works  translaterl  from  the 
English  into  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  as  he  un¬ 
derstands  that  there  are  many  able  scholars  in 
England  and  Germany,  he  has  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Nassau  I.ees,  who  is  to 
select  competent  persons  for  the  work.  His  High¬ 
ness  has  had  some  works  already  translated  in 
Calcutta.  He  has  requested  that,  as  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  European  series  of  translations. 
Prof.  Liebig’s  work  on  Chemistry,  or  some  other 
standard  book  on  the  same  subject,  should  be 
one  of  the  works  translated.  An  undertaking  of 
this  sort  ought  to  prove  most  useful. 

Professor  Lorimer  (of  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege.  Queen’s  square)  has  recently  discovered  in 
“  Dr.  Williams’s  Library”  an  important  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  great  Scotch  Reformer  relating  to 
the  posture  in  which  communicants  should  receive 
the  elements  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Knox  would 
have  had  it — as  at  the  time  of  the  original  insti¬ 
tution — in  a  sitting-  posture ;  but  this  being  ob¬ 
jected  to  and  kneeling  insisted  on,  he  succeeded 


in  obtaining  the  insertion  of  the  famous  explana¬ 
tory  clause  which  presses  so  heavily  on  all  sacer- 
dotalists  and  sacramentarians.  We  believe  the 
interesting  document  will  shortly  be  published, 
and  with  annotations. — Rork. 

The  livraisoH  of  M.  Tedener’s  Bulletin  du  Bi- 
blihphile  for  August-September,  just  issued,  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  interesting  articles.  Let  us 
name,  amongst  others,  some  inedites  letters  of 
Marie  de  Savoie  Nemours,  Queen  of  Portugal 
(1646-1683),  Catherine  de  Bourbon,  siste^  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  France,  and  the 
Count  de  St.  Flofentin,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
M.  A.  Briquet  contributes  a  curious  notice  of  the 
poet  Chapelain’s  library.  Our  readers  are  aware, 
no  doubt,  that  Chapelain,  the  famous  author  of 
“  La  Pucelle,”  and  one  of  Boileau’s  victims,  was, 
in  his  time,  the  great  judge  in  matters  of  taste. 
Most  of  his  works  are  still  unpublished. 

In  the  new  edition  of  his  history.  Dr.  Hill  Bur¬ 
ton  has  re-written  many  portions  of  the  work, 
particularly  in  Volume  I.,  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made,  for  the  first  time,  to  connect  an  historical 
narrative  with  arch*ology  proper.  The  whole 
question  of  the  Roman  occupation  has  been  re¬ 
considered,  and  Dr.  Burton,  in  his  conclusions, 
may  appear  to  some  people  not  to  have  shown  suf¬ 
ficient  deference  to  the  authority  of  Tacitus. 
Particular  attention  has  lieen  paid  to  the  result  of 
recent  discovery  in  regard  to  the  stone  and  ’oronze 
ages  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the  author  has 
added  largely  to  his  previous  notice  of  the  Norse 
invaders  and  settlers.  In  its  new  form  the  work 
embraces  a  period  of  1 700  years. 

Mr.  Henry  Ward,  of  the  manuscript  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  British  Museum,  found  some  weeks 
ago,  in  one  of  the  thirteenth-century  Harleian 
manuscripts,  the  probable  original  of  Chaucer’s 
“  Prioress’s  Tale,”  of  the  Christian  boy  killed  by 
a  Jew  and  brought  to  life  again  by  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Further  search  showed  that  the  MS.  was 
one  of  Gautier  de  Coincy’s  collection  of  translated 
Miracles  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  the  Abbd  Poquet 
had  printed  it  in  1657  from  a  Soissons  MS.  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  though  without  any  notice  of 
the  relation  of  the  boy-miracle  to  Chaucer’s  Can¬ 
terbury  Tale.  The  only  old  I.atin  representative 
of  the  story  now  known  is  contained  in  the 
“  Fortalitium  Fidei,”  written  in  1459  and  printed 
(among  other  years)  in  1 525.  Gautier  de  Coincy’s 
poem  will  be  edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  for 
the  Chaucer  Society,  which  has  already  reprinted 
for  iu  members  the  Latin  text  from  the  ”  ForU- 
litium  Fidei.” — Athenaum. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Americans  are 
the  most  omnivorous  readers  in  the  world.  So 
far  as  newspapers  are  concerned  this  is  probably 
true,  but  we  think  the  usual  estimate  as  to  our 
taste  for  books  is  exaggerated.  English  books 
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are  higher-priced  than  ours,  and  they  depend 
largely  for  readers  through  the  circulating  libra¬ 
ries,  where  one  book  must  necessarily  find  many 
readers.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  their  sales  in  excess  of  ours. 
We  find  in  recent  London  journals  reports  of 
sales  at  the  autumn  trade-sale,  by  John  Murray, 
which  would  seem  to  bear  out  our  argument. 
Mr.  Murray,  at  his  annual  sales,  first  entertains 
the  trade  at  a  dinner  (what  can  Brother  John 
do  without  well  fortifying  his  inner  man?)  and 
then  proceeds  to  offer  his  books  in  definite  Idts. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results;  4000  copies  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Speaker’s  “  Commentary 
on  the  Bible;”  1800  of  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of 
the  Bible”  (a  book  that  has  already  had  a  very 
large  circulation);  6200  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  new 
work  on  the  “Expression  of  the  Emotions  in 
Man  and  Animals”  (these  orders  are  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication) ;  7200  Dr.  Smith’s  “  Latin- 
English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary;”  16,200 
Dr.  William  Smith’s  “Latin  Course;”  4700  Dr. 
Smith’s  “  Greek  Course ;”  12,000  Murray’s  “  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Manuals ;”  8000  Smith’s  “  Industrial  Bio¬ 
graphies”  (books  that  have  outsold  the  American 
editions  at  lower  prices);  12,000  Dr.  Smith’s 
smaller  “History,”  and  so  on  through  a  long 
list. — AppUton's  Journal. 
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New  Expixjring  Expeditions. — The  number 
of  exploring  expeditions  sent  out  at  the  close  of 
1872  was  noticeably  large.  We  may  mention,  first, 
two  naval  expeditions  to  continue  the  surveys  for 
a  ship  canal  through  the  Darien  and  Nicaraugua 
routes,  in  charge  of  Commanders  Selfridge  and 
Lull  respectively.  The  initial  point  for  the  former 
was  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus,  from 
whence  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Atrato  River 
could  be  most  easily  reached;  for  the  second, 
Greytown,  on  the  Atlantic. 

2.  An  expedition  organized  at  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  by  Commodore  Wyman,  its  hydro- 
graphic  chief,  to  explore  the  seas  l)etween  our 
Pacific  States  and  China  and  Japan,  and  construct 
more  accurate  charts  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 
Other  scientific  researches  will  be  subordinate  to 
the  work  of  cartography. 

3.  The  American  Palestine  Exploration  Commit¬ 
tee’s  expedition,  under  charge  of  Lieut.  Edgar  Z. 
Steever,  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  will  be 
accompanied  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Paine,  as  naturalist 
and  archaeologist,  and  Mr.  Edward  A.  Van  Dyck, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Beirut,  as  linguist. 

4.  A  British  Admiralty  expedition  round  the 
world,  in  the  Challenge,  Capt.  G.  S.  Nares,  with 
a  distinguished  scientific  corps,  headed  by  Prof. 
Wyville  Thomson.  Its  course  is  thus  described 
in  Nature  of  Oct.'^l,  1872 : 

“  The  vessel,  which  is  at  present  at  Sheerness, 
will  probably  go_round  tq  Portsmouth  about  the 


middle  of  November,  and  sail  from  thence  in  the 
beginning  of  December  for  Gibraltar,  the  first 
haul  of  the  dredge  being  made  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  if  the  weather  should  chance  to  be  favora¬ 
ble.  From  Gibraltar  she  will  proceed  to  Madeira, 
thence  to  St.  Thomas,  the  ^hamas,  Bermuda,, 
the  Azores;  from  thence  to  Bahia,  touching  at 
Fernando  Norohna;  then  across  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and,  after  a  stay  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood,  southward  to  the  Crozetts  and  Marion 
Islands  and  Kerguelens  I.and.  A  run  south¬ 
ward  will  then  be  made  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
ice,  and  the  course  thence  be  made  to  Sydney. 
New-Zealand,  the  Campbell  and  Auckland 
groups,  Torres  Straits,  New-Guinea,  and  New- 
Ireland  will  then  be  visited.  A  long  cruise  of 
perhaps  a  year  will  then  be  made  among  the 
Pacific  islands;  thence  the  expedition,  passing 
between  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  visiting  Luzon 
and  its  neighborhood,  will  proceed  to  Japum, 
where  a  stay  of  two  or  three  months  is  expected. 
Thence  northward  to  Kamchatka,  whence  a  run 
will  be  made  northward  through  Behring’s 
Straits,  and  then  through  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
southward  to  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  so  through 
the  deep  eastern  region  of  the  Pacific  by  Easter 
Island,  and  p>ossibly  by  the  Galapagos  Archi])el- 
ago  to  the  Horn,  and  thence  home.  The  voyage 
is  expected  to  take  about  three  and  a  half  years.” 

5.  A  Royal  Geographical  Society’s  expedition, 
under  Lieut.  Grandy,  R.N.,  called  the  “Living¬ 
stone  Congo  Exj>edition,”  landing  at  St.  Paulo  de 
Loando,  and  exploring  the  course  of  the  Congo 
with  reference  to  its  junction  with  the  Lualaba. 
Another,  under  Lieut  Cameron,  R.N.,  accom¬ 
panying  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  Zlanzibar,  thence  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  under  his  auspices  and 
instructions.  These  two  expeditions  ought  to 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  main  features  of 
Inner  Africa  south  of  the  equator. 

6.  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Grant  Duffs 
“  pre-historic”  excursion  in  Asia  Minor. 

7.  An  exploration  of  the  Faroe  Islands  by  the 
United  Steamers  Company  of  Copenhagen,  pri¬ 
marily  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  coal  de- 
)X>sits  which  this  Company  is  to  work,  under  a 
grant  from  the  government,  but  also  to  investigate 
the  general  geology  and  natural  history  of  these 
little-known  islands. 

8.  We  may  add  here,  as  not  previously  noticed, 
the  soundings  carried  on  in  July,  August,  and 
September  by  the  Pomerania,  this  time  in  the 
Cattegat  and  Skagerack,  along  the  coasts  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Fmgland,  and  the 
Shetland  Isles. 

Ozone. — Ozone  was  discovered  by  Schiinbein 
in  1840,  when  experimenting  with  the  then  new¬ 
ly-invented  battery  Sir  William  Grove — an  in¬ 
strument  still  recognized  as  yielding  a  current 
superior,  in  respect  of  joint  quantity  and  in¬ 
tensity,  to  the  current  yielded  by  any  other  elec¬ 
trometer  available  for  general  use.  Ozone  was 
recognized  by  Schbnbein  successively,  as  a  minute 
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constituent  of  the  oxygen  gas  resulting  from  the 
electrolysis  of  water  effected  by  a  current  of  high 
tension ;  as  a  minute  constituent  of  air  or  oxygen 
through  which  electric  discharges  have  taken 
place ;  and  as  a  minute  constituent  of  air  in 
which  moist  phosphorus  has  been  undergoing 
slow  oxidation.  To  Schonbein  then  is  due  the 
great  merit  of  recognizing  ozone  as  a  distinct 
form  of  matter,  having  an  identity  of  its  own  by 
whatsoever  means  prepared — as  also  the  merit  of 
discovering  the  most  important  means  for  the 
production  of  ozone,  and  of  establishing  its 
principal  properties  and  reactions. 

The  general  properties  of  ozone  are  those  of 
an  active  oxygenant.  Thus,  like  chlorine  and 
peroxide  of  nitrogen,  it  bleaches  coloring  mat* 
ters,  corrodes  fabrics,  tarnishes  or  otherwise  at¬ 
tacks  metals,  and  liberates  iodine  from  iodide  of 
potassium.  Its  special  properties  are  its  charac¬ 
teristic  pungent  odor,  its  destructibility  by  a 
moderate  heat,  and  its  non-manifestation  of  any 
acidulous  reaction. 

The  nature  of  ozone  was  at  first  the  subject  of 
much  speculation,  Schonbein  inclining  to  the 
view  that  it  was  a  new  elementary  body  and  a 
component  of  nitrogen.  But  in  1845,  Marignac, 
in  a  series  of  most  exact  experiments,  made  part¬ 
ly  in  association  with  de  la  Rive,  brought  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  ozone  within  a  very 
narrow  compass.  The  experiments  of  these  in¬ 
vestigators,  in  which  they  established,  among 
other  points,  that  by  exposure  to  the  action  of 
ozone,  moist  silver  was  converted  simply  into 
oxide  of  silver,  and  iodide  of  potassium  into  its 
oxidized  form  of  iodate  of  potash,  were  suscepti¬ 
ble  only  of  one  or  other  of  two  interpretations — 
either  the  interpretation  which  they  themselves 
put  on  their  results,  that  the  lAatter  of  ozone  is 
identical  with  the  matter  of  oxygen ;  or  else  the 
interpretation  put  on  their  results  by  Schonbein, 
that  ozone  is  constituted  of  oxygen  plus  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  water ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  For  a  long  time  experi¬ 
ment  seemed  quite  incompetent  to  decide  between 
these  two  views — opposite  conclusions  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  almost  alternately  by  the  different  in¬ 
vestigators  engaged  on  the  inquiry.  Corrobora¬ 
tion,  however,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  fact  that 
ozone  is  really  formed  from  oxygen  itself,  with  or 
without  water,  and  not  from  any  trace  of  nitrogen 
or  other  foreign  matter  that  might  possibly  be 
present,  was  afforded  by  a  remarkable  experi¬ 
ment  conducted  by  Fremy  and  Becquerel  in  1853, 
being,  indeed,  the  first  recorded  quantitative  ex¬ 
periment  made  with  ozone.  By  passing  a  long 
series  of  electric  discharges  through  a  given 
volume  of  oxygen  standing  over  an  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium,  Messrs.  Fremy  and 
Becquerel  succeeded  in  causing  the  whole  of  this 
oxygen  to  assume  the  form  of  ozone ;  as  was 
shown  by  its  ultimate  complete  absorption  by 
the  solution,  with  correlative  liberation  of  iodine 
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from  the  dissolved  iodide  of  potassium. — Once  a 
fVeei. 

Heart  Disease. — The  death  returns  show 
that  during  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a 
steadily  progressive  rise  in  the  registered  mor¬ 
tality  from  heart  disease  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  the  year  1850  the  recorded  fatal  cases  num- 
beredii  ,356,  in  i860  they  amounted  to  18,758, 
and  in  1870  to  25,259.  We  get  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  this  increase,  the  Lancet  says,  when 
the  growth  of  the  population  is  taken  into  account : 
thus  in  the  quinquennium  1851-55  the  average  an¬ 
nual  mortality  from  heart  disease  among  males 
was  7.3  per  10,000  males  living;  in  the  next 
five  years  it  was  8.4  ;  in  1861-65  9-9  i 

10.9  in  1866-70.  The  fatality  of  the  disease 
amongst  female  was  slightly  below  the  foregoing 
male  ratios,  but  was  marked  by  an  equally  rapid 
growth  in  the  four  groups  of  years.  Fully  one- 
third  of  the  entire  mortality  of  males  as  well  as  of 
females  occurred  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
sixty-five  ;  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  life  the 
fatality  is  comparatively  slight — less  than  2  per 
10,000  ;  from  twenty  to  forty-five  years,  and  over 
sixty  years,  the  range  is  from  5  to  8  per  10,000. 
These  facts,  which  we  take  from  Dr.  Farr’s 
last  rejxrrt,  seem  very  conclusively  to  support  the 
view  of  those  who  hold  that  heart  disease  is  actu¬ 
ally  and  markedly  on  the  increase  in  this  country. 
True,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  t]iat  sim¬ 
ultaneously^  with  the  augmented  fatality  of  heart 
disease  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  deaths 
ascribed  to  dropisy,  and  no  doubt  improved  diag¬ 
nosis  and  nomenclature  have  materially  altered 
the  relative  position  in  the  mortality  returns  of 
heart  disease  as  understood  in  1850  and  in  1870. 
But  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  these  dis¬ 
turbing  causes,  enough  remains  to  show  that, 
from  whatever  reason,  heart  disease  is  more  fa¬ 
tal  than  it  used  to  be.  Dr.  Farr  considers  that 
this  result  is  due  to  the  greater  wear  and  tear  of 
business  and  the  increased  mental  activity  of  the 
age.  He  thinks  that  physicians  are  apt  to  get 
their  impressions  from  the  study  of  piarticular  cases 
which  are  not  fair  samples  of  the  whole  mass,  and 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  it  is  certain  that 
the  strain  on  the  minds  of  the  classes  who  consult 
eminent  physicians  is  not  shared  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  that  fill  up  the  returns.” 

Contortions  of  Geological  Strata. — In 
the  progress  of  science,  old  theories  have  to  be 
dropped  behind,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  new 
ones,  on  which  natural  phenomena  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  a  way  more  satisfactory  than  in  for¬ 
mer  years.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
science  of  geology.  Not  very  long  ago,  geolo¬ 
gists  attributed  the  contortions  of  strata  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  fire,  or  to  the  softness  of  the  mass  at  the 
time  the  bending  took  place.  But  proof  has  been 
recently  obtained  that  thick  masses  of  stone — 
even  limestone — may  be  bent  without  breaking. 
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Instances  are  numerous  ;  but  in  a  quarry  in 
Yorkshire  solid  layers  of  limestone  rock  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  in  thickness  may  be 
seen  bent  into  an  acute  angle,  and  without  crack¬ 
ing.  And  experiments  made  with  thin  slices  of 
stone  demonstrate  that  even  the  hardest  may  be 
bent  at  pleasure.  Steady  pressure,  long  contin¬ 
ued,  will,  it  seems,  work  wonders  in  the  way  of 
bending :  even  solid  masses  of  steel  show  its  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  as  nature  has  infinite  patience,  geolo¬ 
gists  will  henceforth  refer  to  that  patience  many 
phenomena  which  they  have  long  regarded  as 
l)rought  about  by  other  conditions.  From  this  it 
appears  that  ‘  rigidity  ’  is  now  to  be  regarded  as 
a  relative,  not  as  an  absolute  term.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  large  masses  of  pebbles  may  be  seen  in 
which  every  ])ebble  is  flattened  by  the  enormous 
and  long-continued  pressure  to  which  it  has  been 
subject. 

Influence  of  Alcohol. — Dr.  Parkes,  F.R.S., 
of  the  Netley  Hospital,  is  pursuing  his  inquiries 
into  the  effects  of  diet  and  exercise  on  the  bodily 
condition,  and  on  the  elimination  of  certain  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  animal  economy.  His  last  expe¬ 
riments  were  made  on  a  soldier,  a  Scotchman, 
powerfully  built,  and  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
exercise  was  walking  and  digging ;  and  any  one 
who  has  handled  a  spade  knows,  that  to  dig  for  nine 
hours  a  day  is  not  easy  work.  The  experiments 
were  continued  during  sixteen  days,  and  were 
brought  to  a  close  with  trials  of  the  effect  of 
brandy.  After  drinking  four  ounces  of  brandy, 
he  fancied  *  he  could  do  a  great  deal  of  work  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  do  it,  he  found  he  was  less 
capable  than  he  thought.'  After  a  second  dose, 
his  inability  to  work  was  increased,  and  he  had 
palpitation  of  the  heart ;  and  a  third  dose,  taken 
eight  hours  after  the  first,  completely  neutralised 
his  working-power.  He  threw  down  his  spade, 
and  being  a  good  runner,  tried  to  take  running 
exercise,  but  was  unable,  through  failure  of 
breath.  Dr.  Parkes  observes  :  •  The  man’s  own 
judgment  at  the  end  of  the  trial  was,  that  he 
would  prefer  to  do  the  work  without  the  brandy ; 
and  when  asked  for  his  reasons,  he  mentioned 
“  the  increased  thirst,  the  heaviness  in  the  even 
ing,  and  the  fluttering  at  the  heart.”  ’  And, 
commenting  on  the  case,  the  doctor  adds :  '  As 
the  effect  of  labor  alone  is  to  augment  the  strength 
and  frequency  of  the  heart’s  action,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  obviously  improper  to  act  on  the  heart  still 
more  by  alcohol.’ 

SUPF.tSTITION  AND  THE  CHOLERA. —  Some 
curious  details  are  furnished  by  a  St.  Petersburg 
correspondent  of  the  Augsburg  Gasette  regarding 
the  means  employed  by  the  su^ierstitious  in  Russia 
to  avert  the  effects  of  the  cholera.  In  the  district  of 
Witepsk  the  disease  had  in  a  short  time  carried  off 
five  hundred  victims  among  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion.  The  rabbis  consequently  ordered  that,  as  a 
means  of  charming  away  the  disease,  the  nuptials 


of  two  couples  should  be  blessed  in  the  cemetery. 
The  marriage  presents  were  to  be  furnished  by 
charitable  gifts,  and  the  other  expenses  met  in  the 
same  manner.  The  excitement  caused  by  the 
ceremony  and  the  feasting  which  followed  in¬ 
creased  the  severity  of  the  cholera  and  the  number 
of  the  victims.  Then  the  heads  of  the  synagogues 
sent  about  agents,  instructed  to  levy  a  redemp- 
tory  tax  on  the  Jewish  population,  by  which  the 
Jews  would  ransom  themselves  from  the  scourge. 
But  the  ravages  increased,  and  the  rabbis  then 
forbade  calling  in  doctors,  and  required  that,  in 
order  to  cleanse  themselves  from  transgression, 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  body  should  denounce 
each  other  for  offences  against  morality.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  was  a  horrible  scandal — accusations, 
backbitings,  calumnies,  etc.  Among  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  superstition  assumed  a  like  scandalous  form 
— tracing  magic  circles  round  the  spot  threatened, 
yoking  women  to  a  plough  and  making  a  furrow 
round  the  whole  village,  building  ‘‘sacred  fires,” 
and  fumigating  with  the  burning  pieces,  etc. 

A  NEW  Inve.ntion  in  Telegraphy.— When 
Sir  William  Thomson  invented  his  reflecting  g.-d- 
vanometer,  and  showed  its  usefulness  for  tele¬ 
graphic  purposes,  he  insured  the  success  of  under¬ 
sea  cables,  whatever  their  length.  With  this 
instrument,  the  movements  of  the  little  reflector 
enable  the  clerk  to  read  off  the  message  by  care¬ 
ful  watching.  But  recently  Sir  William  Thomson 
has  invented  an  instrument — the  patent  siphon 
recorder — which,  as  its  name  indicates,  writes  or 
records  the  message,  as  received,  on  a  strip  of 
paper.  It  is  an  essential  condition  of  such  an  in¬ 
strument  that  it  shall  be  very  light ;  and  the  siphon, 
in  this  case,  made  of  capillary  tubing,  is  not 
thicker  than  a  horse-hair.  Inde^,  so  small  is  the 
bore,  that  the  ink  will  not  flow  therein  of  itself, 
but  squirts  out  when  electrified.  The  siphon  is 
connected  with  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  an  electro¬ 
magnet,  and  an  ebonite  disk,  armed  with  pieces 
of  soft  iron,  which,  being  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
is  kept  rotating,  and  regulates  the  current  flowing 
from  the  battery  and  the  cable.  Acted  on  by  this 
current,  the  ink,  as  already  stated,  squirts  from 
the  siphon  and  writes  a  succession  of  dots  and 
dashes,  which  represent  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  To  an  unaccustomed  eye  the  writing  is  a 
confused,  unmeaning  scribble;  but  a  good  tele¬ 
graph  clerk  will  read  it  off  as  if  it  were/ordinary 
writing.  Thus  a  message  will  now,  so  to  speak, 
deliver  itself  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
thousands  of  miles  distant;  and  telegraphy  has 
achieved  another  triumph. 

Telegraphic  Line  from  California  to 
Japan. — An  undersea  cable  from  California  to 
Japan  would  be  of  great  advantage  for  commerce, 
and  telegraphic  communication  generally;  but 
the  depth  of  the  Pacific  is  great,  and  its  breadth 
enormous.  Captain  Butler,  author  of  The  Great 
Lone  Land,  points  out  another  way  in  which  the 
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connection  could  be  effected.  From  Fort  Garry, 
in  the  new  Canadian  province  of  Manitoba,  to 
Nicolaievsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River, 
by  way  of  Behring’s  Strait,  is  five  thousand  miles. 
Of  this  distance,  three  thousand  miles  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  rivers  and  lakes,  along  which  a 
cable  could  be  sunk,  and  lie  safe  from  the  accidents 
that  befall  land  lines.  The  existing  Hudson’s 
Bay  posts  would  serve  as  stations  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent ;  and  thence  the  line  would  cross  a 
shallow  sea,  and  extend  under  water  all  the  way 
to  the  Amoor,  and  so  establish  a  round-the-world 
telegraph.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  it  in  contemplation  to  make  a  rail¬ 
way  from  the  Ural  Mountains  across  Siberia,  and 
also  to  Tashkent,  and  it  will  be  understood  that 
facilities  for  travel  are  likely  to  keep  pace  with 
facilities  for  telegraphic  communication.  The 
present  generation  has  seen  wonderful  feats  of 
locomotion,  and  may  perhaps  live  to  see  trains 
running  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin. 

CUNDURANGO. — After  a  protracted  trial  of 
cundurango  in  the  cancer  wards  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  in  London,  the  medical  authorities  of 
that  institution  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  drug  has  no  effect  on  cancer.  'The  British 
Medical  Journal  says  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Clinical  Society  in  London,  papers  were  read 
by  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  conducting 
this  investigation,  in  which  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  not  one  single  indication  of  improvement 
had  been  observed  in  any  of  the  cases  treated  by 
the  alleged  remedy.  In  fact,  the  disease  either 
ran  its  usual  course,  or  the  patient  showed  symp¬ 
toms  of  derangement  of  system  which  might 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  drug.  At  the  same 
meeting,  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  England,  misled  by  the  re¬ 
ports  that  had  come  from  America,  were  paying 
exorbitant  prices  for  the  nostrum,  and  the  feeling 
was  strongly  expressed  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  its  utter 
worthlessness. 

Changes  OF  Color  IN  Fishes. — The  Popular 
Science  Review  states  that  a  short  paper  was  read 
at  the  British  Association  by  M.  Georges  Pouchet, 
“  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Changes  of  Color  in 
Fishes  and  Crustacea.”  The  author  referred  to  the 
fact  that  fishes  often  change  in  color  according  to  the 
color  of  the  objects  by  which  they  arc  surrounded, 
but  he  explained  that  this  does  not  take  place 
when  the  fish  is  deprived  of  the  nerves  that  pre¬ 
side  over  the  peculiar  corpuscles  to  which  the 
color  is  due.  The  change  does  not  take  place  in 
blind  turbots ;  and  in  the  seeing  turbot,  if  the 
nerves  are  divided  which  communicate  between 
the  eye  and  the  skin,  the  change  does  not  occur. 
If  the  fifth  nerve  be  divided,  the  change  takes 
place  all  over  the  body  except  at  the  part  to  which 
that  nerve  is  distributed.  'These  experiments. 


M.  Pouchet  said,  show  that  the  change  of  color  is 
dependent  upon  impressions  received  by  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  through  the  organs  of  vision. 

Stellar  Motion. — Mr.  Huggins  is  continuing 
his  spectroscopic  observations  of  stars  and  nebu¬ 
lae,  and  finds  confirmation  of  his  former  disco¬ 
very  that  a  num'oer  of  stars  are  rapidly  receding 
from  the  earth,  while  others  are  as  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing.  As  is  well  known,  our  sun  is  travelling 
through  space  with  prodigious  velocity,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  Mr.  Huggins’  statements,  that  the  re¬ 
ceding  stars  are  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
from  which  the  sun  is  coming,  and  the  approach¬ 
ing  stars  in  the  opposite  quarter,  toward  which  the 
sun  is  going,  which  is  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

Meteors. — In  November,  1871,  the  periodical 
meteors,  so  eagerly  watched  for,  were  very  few  in 
number,  and  various  reasons  have  been  put  forth 
as  to  the  reason  why.  Professor  Denza,  an  Ita¬ 
lian  astronomer,  states  that  the  mass  of  meteors  is 
stretching  itself  out  along  its  orbit,  and  becom¬ 
ing  less  dense ;  so  that,  in  course  of  time,  the 
whole  orbit  will  show  a  thin  stream,  and  meteors 
will  be  seen  every  year  instead  of  at  longer 
intervals. 


VARIETIES. 

What  is  in  a  Piece  of  Wood. — We  now  part 
with  our  “  old  violins  ”  with  feelings  not  unmin¬ 
gled  with  regret ;  the  very  sums  of  money  given 
for  them  bear  witness  to  their  strange  indefinite 
value  and  importance — 300  guineas  is  a  common 
price  for  a  fine  Strgdiuarius  The  owner  of  the 
”  Messie  ”  refused  600  guineas  for  that  unique 
gem,  whilst  800  and  even  1,000  guineas  have 
been  offered  by  some  who  could  not  get  their  fa¬ 
vorites  for  less.  Fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Cincinnati  were  on  one  occasion  given  for  a 
Stainer ;  and  as  the  city  of  Pittsburg  is  now 
built  upon  that  land,  we  may  confidently  say  that 
this  has  turned  out  to  be  the  heaviest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  violin.  And  what  is  it  that  we  pay  for  ? 
A  little  wood,  varnish,  paint — a  few  shillings 
would  buy  all  the  materials  ;  the  simplest  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  cut  up  and  put 
together  the  common  fiddle,  which  is  now  sold  for 
ten  or  fifteen  shillings,  and  looks  to  the  novice  so 
much  more  desirable  than  the  "  Messie,”  or 
“  Pucelle,”  though  not  unlike  them.  Then  what 
do  we  pay  for  ?  We  pay  for  what  no  money  can 
produce  again ;  we  pay  for  conditions  that  have 
passed  away ;  we  pay  for  the  inspiration  of  a 
matchless  workman,  and  a  subtle  soul  infused  in¬ 
to  elements  which  seem  beggarly,  but  have  be¬ 
come  priceless ;  we  jMiy  for  the  concentrated  ex¬ 
perience  of  not  one  life,  but  many,  put  into  a  curve 
or  a  fluting — for  a  few  thin  plates  of  wood  fixed 
together  with  an  instinct  that  is  dead,  but  that  ere 
it  died  made  those  slips  of  wood  almost  d  living 
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organism — in  some  respects  more  than  a  living 
organism,  because  immortal.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  violin  should  ever  wear  out.  It  grows 
old  with  its  perpetual  youth.  It  sings  over  the 
grave  of  many  generations.^  Time,  that  some¬ 
times  robs  it  of  a  little  varnish,  has  no  power  over 
its  anointed  fabric — it  need  never  be  battered. 
The  Joan  Carlino  viola  is  320  years  old,  and  still 
almost  without  a  scratch.  The  hard  perennial 
substance  steeped  in  the  silicate-like  varnish,  has 
srell-nigh  turned  to  stone,  but  without  losing  a 
single  quality  of  sweetness  or  resonance.  The 
violin  is  the  only  fossil  that  still  lives,  and  lives 
with  a  fullness  of  life  and  freshness  that  contrasts 
mysteriously  enough  with  the  failing,  sickly,  and 
withering  generations  of  man.  Even  should  mis¬ 
haps  bruise  or  break  its  beauty  it  can  be  endless¬ 
ly  restored — it  is  never  At  for  death ;  it  survives  a 
thousand  calamities  ;  nay,  even  when  cut  up,  dis¬ 
membered,  its  several  parts  scattered  through  a 
dozen  workshops  and  through  500  years,  it  lives 
on  with  a  kind  of  metempsychosis  in  new  forms, 
and  still  clings  strangely  to  its  individuality,  so 
that  men  taking  up  a  patchwork  violin,  say.  It  is 
fine,  the  front  is  poor,  the  head  is  tame;  but, 
then,  see,  here  is  a  Stradiuarius  back.  Thus,  hu¬ 
man  in  its  power  and  pathos,  and  superhuman  in 
its  immortid  fabric,  the  violin  reigns  the  prince  of 
all  instruments,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Paganini  or 
a  Joachim,  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the  civilized 
world. — The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  SCI1001.S  OF  Alsace-Lorraine. — A  bill 
has  just  been  laid  before  the  German  Diet  on  be¬ 
half  of  Prince  Bismarck,  in  his  capacity  of  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  object  of  which  is  to  regulate  stringently 
the  whole  of  the  future  economy  of  the  schools  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  According  to  its  provisions, 
all  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  placed  under 
the  authorities  of  the  province.  No  school  can 
be  opened  nor  teacher  appointed  without  license 
from  Government.  Existing  schools  not  con¬ 
forming  to  Government  regulations  may  be  sum¬ 
marily  closed  by  the  authorities,  who  may  thus 
act,  it  is  expressly  laid  down,  without  any  judicial 
preliminary  proceeding.  The  courts,  however, 
have  the  additional  power  of  inflicting  money 
penalties  for  any  infringement  of  the  law.  Teach¬ 
ers  now  acting  under  sufficient  authority  from  the 
conditions  of  the  French  law  may  continue  in 
their  posts;  but  those  who  have  not  so  fully 
qualified  must  obtain  special  license  to  carry  on 
their  functions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire 
is  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
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schools,  and  to  frame  regulations  touching  the 
language  to  be  employed  in  their  teaching,  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  masters,  as  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  proper  conformity  to  the  regulations  by 
means  of  inspections.  He  has  further  powers 
which  may  be  delegated  with  the  others  to  the 
president  of  the  province,  to  provide  for  educa- 
cation  where  it  is  necessary  to  shut  up  existing 
schools.  Should  this  bill  become  law  it  will 
certainly  not  be  from  any  want  of  power  if  the 
German  authorities  fail  in  bending  the  young  idea 
of  the  annexed  territories  towards  the  parent 
stem  of  Teutonism  from  which  French  art  had 
turned  it. 

Open  Fires. — In  every  home  there  should  be 
at  least  one  open  grate,  or  some  other  arrange¬ 
ment  for  burning  wood  or  soft  or  hard  coal.  A 
fire  which  can  be  seen  as  well  as  felt — a  cheerful, 
bright,  blazing  fire,  with  shovel  and  tongs — and 
fender,  too,  if  you  please — which  will  attract  the 
family  by  its  social  influences,  is  a  grand  thing  in 
a  home.  Those  black,  grim,  tartarean  flues,  filled 
with  the  stale  odors  of  cellar  and  hot  air-cham¬ 
ber  and  seething  water-tank,  and  emitting  clouds 
of  pulverized  ashes  to  cover  your  furniture  and 
stifle  your  lungs,  are  among  the  greatest  banes  of 
family  enjoyment  and  comfort  It  is  all  well  enough 
to  have  one’s  dwelling  warmed  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  and  to  have  no  cools  to  carry  beyond  the 
furnace,  but  this  heating  system  has  done  im¬ 
mense  mischief  to  the  family  powers,  scattering 
the  members  of  it  all  over  the  house,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  not  one  attractive  spot  in  which  the  inmates 
will  gather,  as  by  instinct  they  do,  to  enjoy  the 
cheery  comfort  of  the  fireside.  There  is  no  fire¬ 
side  in  most  of  our  modern  houses.  There  are 
only  holes  in  the  floor  or  in  the  walls.  And  we 
r  e  dispos  ed  to  think  that  the  good  ventilation  of 
the  open  fire  adds  not  a  little  to  the  unconscious 
blessings  of  its  hospitable  and  domestic  influence. 
The  sight  of  the  little  folks,  as  they  sit  musing 
and  amused  while  the  wood-fire  burns,  and 
watching  the  fantastic  flames  and  glowing  coals, 
is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  that  cord  of 
hickory  or  oak  at  city  prices ;  and  a  wise  house¬ 
hold  would  rather  part  with  the  furnace  which  that 
bright  blaze  supplements  and  atones  for  than 
with  the  low-down  grate  which  makes  the  family 
circle  a  real  thing.  Try  it,  ye  who  can,  and  see 
if  the  moral,  aesthetic,  and  domestic  power  of  this 
style  of  home  comfort  is  overestimated. — The 
Science  of  Health. 
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